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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCmON. 

There is a lighthouse — no matter where. It was 
built — ^no matter when. It stands on a wild and 
rocky coast, and has been shaken by many a storm. 
It bears a red light, revolving at intervals of thirty- 
five seconds. Many a despairing heart has been 
cheered, and many a home-sick soul made joyous, 
as the little red speck appeared in the horizon, and 
told it that home was near, and the dangers of the 
voyage almost over. The crew of the great war- 
ship rejoiced as she passed within hail of the tower, 
labourong under her heavy canvas, and making a 
foaming way through the calm and mighty waters. 
They felt that now indeed their burning watch in 
the tropical regions was over ; that, for a time at 
least, they might rest in their homes, and revel in 
the delights of Old England ; and fathers, brothers, 
sons, greeted with eager eyes the first dawn of 
morning, which should prove to them the red light 
had spoken truly. 

There was dancing and singing on board the 
merchant-vessel that sailed within sight of the 
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2 THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

tower ; the Bound of the hornpipe might he heard 
by the watchman who trimmed the light, for dis- 
cipline is not so strictly kept as on hoard a qneen's 
ship ; and the cieir of the hraneward-boimd were 
free to rejoice even in the watches of the night. 
But these were not the only vessels the beacon pro- 
tected and warned. The great West Indian 
steamers fizzed and panted as thq^ passed, disturb- 
ing the alence of the night, like evil spirits envious 
of a calm they can only destroy for a moment, or 
like the troubles of life, which may indeed ruffle 
the temper tar a abort time, but eventually cannot 
hurt the deep peace of a strong mind, and when 
they were gone the track of white foam dis- 
appeared, the smoke cleared away, and the bright 
moon shone on the still, deep waters, asserting, as 
all Nature does, the supremacy of Heaven over 
earth, of God over man. But I have not spoken 
of the small fishbg-boats that lay off and on that 
coast ; the fleets of trawlers with their tanned sails 
and heavy hulk ; the black, gloomy-looking coast- 
ing colliers, with their untidy canvas in shreds and 
patches; and even on board the last-mentioned 
much-despised, though useful crafty the starring 
strams of a fiddle might be faintly discerned by 
him who kept watch by that fiery Isy[item. I say 
** kept watcli " for he literally did ao. He was a 
melancholy man, aged, and made still more aged 
by sorrow. No sleep visited him by night, and but 
little by day. He seemed to live only for his lan- 
tern. No one ever visited him. No one knew his 
name ; and no one seemed to know exactly how 
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long he had been there. He was geneorally known 
amongst the fishennen and others as '^ John of the 
Idghthouae^'' and was nicknamed by them, ^ Jack- 
o'-Lantern.'' Once a week a boat with provisions 
pnt off from the mainland, and was moored to the 
steps of the lighthouse, but only for a few minutes, 
for the old man was always ready to reoeiye them, 
and stood waiting at the door, looking like a statue, 
his white beard flowing in the wind, and his face 
expresdng that even this short communication with 
his fellow-men was utterly distasteful to him. Let 
the weather be ever so wintry, the sea ever so wild, 
he never gave those who supplied him a moment's 
shelter, never invited them to rest beneath his 
roof, never uttered a word of thanks. Silently 
they came, silently they departed. As first those^ 
whose duty it was to supply the old man with food, 
ventured to joke with him on his silence, and 
laughingly requested a pipe and a glass of rum, 
but the look which return^ their jest loade them 
quake at their own audacity, for there was that in 
his cold blue eyes which filled them with a super- 
natural horror. From this time he was regarded 
as a being from another world ; but many were the 
conjectures as to his history. Some said he was a 
magician, others that he had murdered his father, 
whilst a few gave vent to the more prosaic suppo*- 
sition that he had been bom deaf and dumb» 
Great was the curiosity expressed as to the interior 
of his establishment, but no human being having 
crossed the threshold of the lighthouse during his 
sway there, no information concerning it could be 
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obtained. There he lived, silently, watchfully, his 
eyes ever fixed on the vessels going or returning ; 
isolated from his fellow-beings ; above life, and yet 
below it ; above its affections, its hopes, its fears, 
its sympathies, and yet only half alive ; dead to 
the world, and yet a world to himself; a fiery 
human soul in the midst of a waste of waters. 

He might often be seen standing in the balcony 
at the top of the tower, watching the whales and 
the grampuses that played around his dwelling. 
He would listen to the screaming of the sea-gulls, 
and envy them as they chased one another into 
the far distance, and followed the flights of Mother 
Carey's chickens, as they in their turn pursued 
some outward-bound vessel, scaring the passengers 
on board with forebodings of coming evil. " Yes," 
he would often say to himself, " all things prey 
upon each other. The whales, the sharks, on lesser 
fish ; the lesser fish on the bones of shipwrecked 
mea The sea-gulls hunt for their prey ; the 
outward-bound ships go to conquer, to despoil, 
to cheat, and to traffic. The wild birds fight for 
their food ; men prey upon one another, and are in 
their turn preyed upon by the lower animals. All 
are fighting, hunting, working ; I only am silent, I 
only have no wish, no hope. Yet none desire my 
life, because .1 do not desire it myself — I am 
willing to give it up, therefore there is no one to 
take it" Thus would he muse, and thus were his 
quiet hours passed, when the winds were calm and 
the waves at rest, and the distant ships silently 
moving onwards. But it was far different in the 
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nights of tempest and darkness. Then indeed was 
his soul shaken as if it would leave the earthly 
home it seemed so ill-fitted for ; then sights and 
sounds of unutterable horror would surround him, 
and he would stand by his beloved lantern, uttering 
cries of anguish, until at last, overpowered with 
fatigue, and exhausted in body and mind, he would 
sink to a troubled and broken rest, as the storm 
gradually subsided. Alas! only to awake to the 
oppressive sense of his misery. One or two sailors 
had often spoken to their comrades of the won- 
derful apparition they had seen on the lighthouse, 
of an old man, with streaming hair and beard, 
wildly tossing his arms to the ^torm ; but it was 
supposed to be one of those wonderful appearances 
sailors are peculiarly gifted with the faculty of 
seeing, and to be classed with the stories of mermen 
and mermaids ; for though some knew that a 
strange and lonely being dwelt on the rock, few 
imagined the sight in question to have any con- 
nexion with the lighthouse watcher. 

Death strikes down the young, the joyous, the 
happy. He has no pity upon those who are 
surrounded by loving friends ; he has no sympathy 
for friendship ; he has no reverence for love. 
Hearts that beat with deep affection, souls that are 
shrines of goodness and purity, beings who form 
the centre of happy circles, are torn from all they 
love on earth, and leave a blank which no after 
happiness, no later friendships, can adequately 
fill. But there are some who seem to have no ties 
on earth, whose absence none would remark and 
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none regret, wlio wander over the plain of life like 
ghosts over a battle-field — hopeless^ aimless, un- 
loved, unloving. Why are they left? I know 
not. T^ey wish for death, they sigh for death, 
they long for him. fie comes jkL 

John of the Lighthouse was one of those who 
would gladly have greeted him, and yet years passed 
on, and he was still alive. He heard fearful 
sounds of shipwrecks, he heard guns of distress 
fired in the dark stormy winta: nights, corpses 
floated by the lighthouse, and fishermen's wives 
would crowd the rocks belonging to the mainland, 
watching in agony as the roaring tide flung, some, 
times a red cap, sometimes a sou'wester, and 
sometimes a human body on the shore, but all 
these things touohed him not. Every now and 
then he missed one of the rowers of the boat that 
brought him food, but he asked not where he was 
gone. He tried to remember whether the missing 
one were young, whether he seemed loved and 
happy, and if his memory answered these questions 
in the affirmative, he ccmcluded that he was dead, 
and that he had left many to grieve for him. If, 
on the contrary, his face was marked with care, 
if he seemed exhausted by rowing, if his hair was 
grey and his body wasted with toil, he said, ^ O 
no ! he is still alive, unable to labour, but able to 
be a burden to himself and to others." I need 
not say that John's conclusions w<^e often, indeed 
mostly, incorrect ; but such is the tendency of tJie 
human mind, it is self-centred, and apt to judge 
the whole of mankind by its own immediate per<- 
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sonal experience^ which is as sensible as the 
attempt would be to measore with a foot-rule &e 
distance from the earth to the mcxm. 

Years passed on, and John was still alive. But 
the weariest way must have an end. One morning 
that the boat approached the lighthouse there was 
no one waiting on the steps to receive it 

^* By the hole in my hat,'^ said the steersman, 
'^ the old man is asleep for once.^ 

" Don't be too sure/' answered he who pulled 
the stroke-oar ; '^ he'll come down before we can get 
within doors ; trust him letting us see the inside of 
his pigeon hole, crafty old bird.'* 

" I wonder what Jacky has done in his youth," 
said one of the rowers. ^ 

^'Bobbed a church and murdered the parson 
and clerk, I should think," was the reply. '^ At any 
rate it's something not to be spoken about, for he's 
as dumb as a tar-barrel, and yet as ready to flare 
up if you try to get a word out of him." 

'^Some say he had his tongue cut out in the 
Spanish war," suggested stroke. 

^'He couldn't eat and drink then, could he?" 
mildly expostulated the boy who pulled the bow-oar. 

"Hold your tongue,*' replied his elder, "and 
don't teach your grandmother." 

" To tell fibs," added the steersman. 

This turned the laugh against stroke, and 
produced a fit of sulkiness ou the part of the latter 
which lasted until they reached the steps, and was 
then immediately forgotten in the excitement of 
perceiving that no old man appeared. 
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" In, bow !" The order was obeyed, and the boat 
glided alongside the rock. 

'* Dash it,'' said one, " the old bird must have 
flown/' 

" How could he ?" said another. 

" Got on the back of a sea-gull, and flown away, 
I warrant you-; wizards can do anything/' 

« They wouldn't fly fax," said the boy ; " the bird 
would drop into the sea to get a fish, and then the 
old man would jog oflf/' 

" Hold your jaw," was the polite rejoinder to the 
young one's second suggestion. '^What had we 
best do, coxswain ?" 

" Why, go up and see what s become of him." 

" Go up yourself ! how would you like to be 
sent into a wizard's hole in that manner ? Why I 
dare say the room would be fiiU of blue flame. 
Ugh ! I smell brimstone now !" 

" It's only me lighting my pipe," said the boy. 

" Oh, it's only you, is it ? And what business 
have you to be lighting your pipe when I am talk- 
ing, I should like to know f 

*' About as much business as youVe got to be 
talking whilst I'm lighting my pipe, I suppose," 
was the answer. 

" Hang up that noise when youVe done with it," 
requested the coxswain. " And now who's to go 
up and rouse old snuffy ?" 

« Not I"— « Not F— Not I." 

" I'd as lieve put my head in a lion's mouth," 
said the first. 

"I'd rather take two dozen lashes," said thesecond. 
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" Well then, we must hollo. Lighthouse ahoy l" 
but the lighthouse was silent '* Lighthouse ahoy ! 
I say, any one aboard ? Lighthouse ahoy l*' but 
not a soul answered. " It's mighty odd/' And 
they began shouting again. 

" Now then, old Squaretoes, here's your prog I 
Jack-o'-Lantem, where are you, my boy ? Light- 
house ahoy I*' 

Nothing but a dead silence, except when the 
waves dashed upon the rock, and bumped the 
boat now and then gently against the stones. 

" What's to be done now ?" 

"All go up together," was the proposition, 
unanimously agreed to. 

" Moor the boat, then." 

" Ay) ay," and out they jumped, carrying the 
basket with them, and hurried up the steps, 
singing to conceal the unpleasant feeling of awe 
which none of them could get rid of. The narrow 
staircase was soon mounted, which led to the old 
man's room. But the foremost of the party stopped 
suddenly as he entered it. 

« Hold your noise," he said, turning towards the 
others; "here's something we've none of us 
reckoned on." 

*■ What ?*' said his companions, as the song was 
stopped. 

" Death !*' answered the foremost "Look there." 

The apartment was furnished scantily. One 
chair and one table constituted all the furniture^ 
with the exception of a narrow bed in one comer. 
A high, straight-backed chair, a common deal 
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table : and in the chair the old man was seated, 
white and eGS, papers^ pen, and ink before him, 
his head resting en the taUe, and the ink hardly 
dij on die roll before him. The son shone on hk 
hoaiy head, as the rays streamed throogh the 
window^ He seemed to have died as he had com- 
pleted the mannscript. Here it is. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE MANXTSCBIPT. 

I HAYE had a -warning. My strange and troubled 
fife is drawing to an end I am warned by the 
innerYoioethatq>eaks to every man's floul. lam 
commanded to Mrrite my histoiy. Who will read 
it? I know not. Berhaps no one. It may be 
engulphed by the wayes^ or parish here in mouldy 
obBCurxty. My aoooeBsor may light his ppe with 
tiie leaves, or it may be curied aehore by those 
who next come to my dwdling, and the histoxy of 
the lonely old man may form the jest of the tavern 
and the diversioQ of hearts who have never known 
remoise. I care not. Silent for so many yearSy it 
is a relief to my burning soul to pour forth its 
shame and its sorrow. 

I am the third son of a proq>eioas &nn^. My 
eaify home was dose to a rural inland village, in 
the midst of oomfields and gre^i rich pasture 
lands. All around us spoke of peace and pros- 
perity ; we were very happy^ and I look bad: to 
my young days as fiJlen Adam looked back to the 
Garden of Eden. How well I remember the old 
farmhoosey with its fncturesque diimneys, half 
hidden in clustering ivy, its large wooden porcb, 
black witii age, and the quaint figures carved over 
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the door, telling of the days when it once formed 
the manorial residence of a powerful £Eimily. 

I had two brothers and one sister. How shall 
I describe my brothers ? There is not much to 
describe in them. Indeed, there is little to be 
said, except that they were like my father and 
mother, and that the characteristic of our family 
was good nature. I except myself, for I was the 
black sheep of the flock — always wanting what I 
could not have, always in mischief, never happy 
except when galloping my imagination to the 
West Indies, to the North Pole, to El Dorado, to 
anywhere in fact, or rather out of fact, for Tnatter 
of fact was my great abhorrence. Indeed, I should 
have kept the house in a continual uproar, if our 
house could ever have so far forgotten its dignity 
as to be put in an uproar about anything ; but if 
my father and mother had a fault it was an ex- 
treme horror of what they called " fuss." There 
was an air of repose about everything they said 
and did ; the only excitement occurred at the 
season of lambs, calves, and spring chickens, and 
even then it was in a particularly mild form. I, 
in my irreverence, called it sleepiness, dulness, 
want of energy ; but I believe I should have been 
puzzled, even in my best days, to have got through 
half the day's work of eitter. "Margaret, my 
dear," my father would quietly say. "Well, 
Samuel,'* answered my mother, calmly looking up 
from the tablecloth she was mending. " My best 
heifer's dead." "Oh, is it, dear?" would my 
mother still more calmly continue ; " well, don't 
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fuss yourself about it, dear ; nothing's worth worry- 
ing after/' Fuss himself, indeed; as if there was 
any danger of my father's fussing himself ! Miser- 
able as I am now, the very idea makes me smile. 

" Samuel, love," I fancy I can hear my mother 
saying, ''the cheese press has fallen down and 
smashed the window." "Anybody hurt, dear?" 
would my father say. ^' O no ! nobody was in the 
room except the cat and her kitten, who had just 
been licking up all the cream, and they got out 
in the yard just in time luckily, poor little dears ; 
I knew they were all right, because I ran after 
them to prevent Betty giving them a knock with 
her broomstick for stealing the cream, which she 
is so apt to do; she is such a violent temper, poor 
thing, though one oughtn't to blame her, for what 
could you expect with that mother of hers ?" 
"Well, Tm glad it*s no worse," her husband re- 
joined; "don't fuss yourself, dear, and make a 
moan about it." "J make a moan about it, Samuel ? 
When did you ever know me make a moan about 
anything ?" And so they lived, dear old couple, 
making sunshine, out of everything. Truly, con- 
tentment is the Philosopher's Stone. 

There wns a large garden belonging to the 
farm, a real old-fashioned garden, none of your 
trim modern lawns with little round and square 
beds cut out of them and filled with flowers, the 
names of which no person of ordinary comprehen- 
sion can pronounce, much less understand ; but a 
good acre of ground, surrounded with high stone 
walls, and intersected by narrow walks. In this 
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garden grew erery cammoQ thing and many uncom- 
mon things. We boasted the finest plums and cher- 
nas in the parish, but we w^e not less proud of our 
cabbages and rhubarb. There were no invidious 
distinctions made in our garden ; flowers and fruits 
and Timetables grew altogether, like members of 
one happy fiamily, differing in talents and beauty 
and usefulness, but each necessary to the harmony 
of the whole. How delicious the large cabbage 
roses looked as they hung their heads in the early 
morning all sparkling with dew ; how lovely the 
grand white liliesL And then the stodcs, and the 
wall-flowers, and sweet peas, and fragrant scmthem- 
wood ; the very remembaranoe of the ddight they 
used to give me brings gladness for a moment 
even to this itielancholy dwelling. 

Whoever had behaved best during the week 
had the privilege of pkdcing my mother's Sunday 
nosegay. As may be imagined from the aoooiint 
I have ffrmi of nrpself, this ocatpation very 
seldom fell to my share. Indeed, it was sJmost 
considered the esdusive property of my little 
gentle fair-haired ^ast^, Sophy. K evesr there was 
an angel upon earth it was fliat diild. She 
seemed a being of a different mould from my 
heavy, good^nt^ured brothers. Her soft grey eyes 
had that peculiar espression one sometimes sees in 
those wl»96e light is early destined to £Euie. I 
had ofien r^ad of ministmng angels — ^there was a 
great deal about them m the little books we 
gained for prizesat school — and I never could divest 
myself of the idea that Sophy was a ministering 
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angel. I ne^er saw her vefy merry, and yet she 
was never depressed. There was something 
ahnost awful in the constant calm of her spirit ; 
and when she sat in the sonset time watdiing the 
soft Une hilly outline in the distance, an un- 
earthly radianoe seemed shed upon her head, her 
golden hair shone as it caught the beams of the 
setting son, and I used to gaze upon her with 
awe, sometimes fanqring her the Fairy Queen, 
sometimes one of those ehild-martyrs we read of 
as belonging to the first centuries of Christianity. 
I remember one evening, as we were all sitting toge- 
ther in happy idleness after the day's tasks, Sophy 
turned to us;, and said in her quiet manner — 

^ I woiider what the sky is made of?" 

'^ Blue satin, of course, Sophy,'' said matter-of- 
fact Tom. 

I felt so provoked with him I could have 
knocked him off the stile where he sat I then 
pfooeeded to explain to Sophy (for I thought my- 
sdf vastly wise, having obtained a little smattering 
of knowledge concerning heat and cold, the 
barometer, the themuNnet^, &c.,) what air 
was^ and I have no doubt a most unintelligible 
explanation it was. 

^^ As if anybody could understand such nonsense 
as that," intesrrupted Alfred, half amused, half 
{novoked at my earnestness in what he consdered 
a matter of T«y small importance. ** I really do 
think. Jack, you grow more ridiculous eveiy day, 
and if I were——" 

What Alfred was going to say was lost to the 
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'world, for he was struck ofif the stile by a. large 
lump of couch grass and mud which I aimed at 
his shoulder, and sent spinning down the steep 
bank into the ploughed field beneath it 

" Oh, how could you V was Sophy's gentle ex- 
clamation ; but Tom gave vent to a loud laugh, 
and ran to help his brother up. Now there is 
nothing I should have enjoyed at the moment so 
much as a good stand-up fight, but I never could 
get my brothers to quarrel ; what I said in earnest 
they took in jest ; indeed they seemed to make a 
joke of everything. And even I, who seldom 
laughed, could not help joining in the general 
merriment as Alfred toiled up the bank, wiping 
the mud off his great fat rosy face, and making 
grimaces at me. 

"What did you go for to do that for?" said 
he ; " if the rector had seen you, wouldn't you catch 
it, that's all !" 

"I don't care for you or the rector either," 
replied I, relapsing into my fit of sulkiness ; " no, 
nor for the clerk, or the schoolmaster, to say 
nothing of the sexton, and the whole lot of them." 

"Don't care came to be hanged," said Tom, in 
a sepulchral voice, "and that's what you'll come to, 
Jacky." 

" Much more like to be drowned," muttered I. 

"But come now," said Sophy, "no. one has 
answered my question. What has gas to do with 
. the sky, and what makes the sky blue ?" 

" Distance makes the sky blue." 

"Distance, who's he?" asked Alfred, with the 
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most aggravating gravity; "any relation to the 
party who made my forehead blue the day before 
yesterday T pointing to a bruise I had given him 
in one of my violent humours. 

" I wish you wouldn't interrupt Sophy and me 
so, Alfred. The air seems all pressed together 
when it's very far bflf, and then it becomes blue, 
and then it's called sky.'' 

" Well, I can't understand you," said Sophy ; 
" but never mind, it wont be very long before I 
know all about it." 

I have often thought of this little sentence since ; 
and even then I had a very unpleasant and myste- 
rious sensation as it fell upon my ear. What could 
she mean by it ? "It wont be very long before I know 
all about it." Was she going to study, then, and find 
out for herself what I could not tell her ? Pshaw ! the 
idea was tooabsurd. Sophy hated thesightof abook; 
it was of no use trying to teach her, for she would 
never learn anything. Sometimes I would say to 
her, " Now do listen, Sophy, and let me read this 
to you ;" and her answer would be, " Oh, don't 
read it, John, tell it me, for I can't listen to those 
book words." Ignorant as she was, we all felt 
that she knew something we did not know; indeed 
I once ventured to hint to my brothers that I was 
certain she could communicate, with the unseen 
world, and that angels visited her, but the idea 
was greeted with such shouts of laughter that I 
vowed from that momtot nothing should ever 
again induce me to make either of them my con- 
fidant upon any subject more spiritual than bacon 
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or cheese. However, the unpleasant feeling I had 
with regard to Sophy's remark soon vanished 
under the influence of the bright evening and oar 
merry i)arty, and we were amicably seated all to- 
geth^, revelling in the adventures of Bevis of 
Southampton, which I recounted to my admiring 
auditois, and which notliing woUld ever make them 
believe I had not invented mysdf, for they had 
(however they might pretend the contrary) a great 
opinion of my abilities, and constantly asserted 
that "nobody but Jacky could do anything so 
clever/ when my mother called us to sapper. 

What happy days those were ! At least, so I 
think, now that they have passed away, and yet 
I remember I was not really very happy then. 
If this history should be read, wonder will doubt- 
lessrbe felt at the minute manner in which I have 
been able to describe scenes that happened so long 
ago, but if the read^ be a thoughtful man, or if 
he have known much sorrow, I do not think he 
will wonder long. The imagination, the memory, 
the heart of a child, are not crowded with a mul- 
tiplicity of events ; every circumstance is impressed 
clearly and vividly upon his unoccupied mind, 
and each has its due share of importance. In 
after life it is not so. What would have cut 
deeply into our hearts and memories in the days 
of our youth^ makes but a slight scratch in after 
yeais: the deep cuts remain whilst the slight 
scratches are rendered obscure and amfused by 
otheid still slighter, and thus we go on till the 
whole is effaced by death. How vivid our reed- 
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lections of childhood are ! Has not every one some 
point to which he can look back as the b^inning 
of his mental awakening ? The first rattle^ the 
first spelling-book, or, misery of miseries, the first 
panishment ! The first time we were out nntting 
hy ouTselvea is indelibly impressed upon our minds^ 
ihe sense of freedom, the delight of getting into 
mischief, the glory of wading brooksf, and coming 
home with wet feet and torn clothes, the fright at 
passing the bull in the church field, which bull 
always went amongst the children of the parish by 
the name of '' the mad bull." Why, I never could 
understand, inasmuch as he was perfectly harmless 
and had never been known to attack any one ; in- 
deed, I believe he was too fat to do so, even if he 
had been so inclined. But I remember it was con- 
sidered a great exploit to pass dose to him ; and if 
one of us ventured to do so, decorated with a red 
worsted comforter or a scarlet handkerchief^ that 
one was immediately dubbed a hero amongst the 
juveniles, and looked upon with as much respect as 
we in our maturer years should bestow upon Leo- 
nidas or Horatius C!ocles, if they could suddenly 
appear before us. I rememb^ all this, and the 
feelings of intense delight, almost of delirious joy, 
with which I perpetrated any piece of mischief 
that was likely to be particularly diss^reeable or 
hurtful to any one else ; and yet these feelings soon 
passed away, and left me what I really was — a 
moping, melancholy boy. I did not often join in 
the games of my brothers; ihmt tastes did not 
suit me. They were always playing at cattle- 
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shows or ploughing-matchesy and I hated every- 
thing concerning farming, prohably because I knew 
that to be a £Eurmer was marked out as my fatare 
lot in Ufa How often have I sat under the old 
walnut-tree with " Bobinson Crusoe/' watching 
what I considered their ridiculous and childish 
amusements, and even now I can hardly help smil- 
ing when I remember one or two of their favourite 
games. Sometimes they would get a deal board, 
and one end was feistened to a long rope which was 
secured to Alfred's waist^ who then represented a 
cart-horse drawing a plough ; at the other end of it 
was stationed Tom, who, holding it very high up, 
gravely pushed one of the comers along a soft, 
muddy piece of ground to make a furrow. This 
was the ploughing-match ; and kind, obliging 
Sophy, who was always deeply interested in these 
important proceedings, acted the part of umpire, 
and, as there were no competitors, all the imagi- 
nary prizes fell of course to my brothers. Another 
game they were very fond of was driving fat pigs 
home from market ; Alfred, nothing loth, was 
generally requested to perform the part of pig — ^a 
part for which I, in my brotherly affection, would 
pronounce him admirably fitted by nature— and 
the orchard walls have rung for many a surmy 
afternoon with shouts of laughter produced by his 
swinish antics, whilst Tom and Sophy took it by 
turns to enact the " old woman." 

" Come and play with us, Jacky,^' they would 
say, " and you shall be whatever you like, if you 
wont mope so." 
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'• Play at battles, then/' said I, "and I will be 
Scipio, and Tom shall be Hannibal, and Sophy 
shall be the Boman army, and Alfred shall be the 
Carthaginian army.'' 

" O no I" was generally the answer ; " the names 
are too hard. Besides, we should have to fight, and 
we all hate fighting, don't we V 

'• I should just think so,'' would the others re- 
join ; " what's the use of it, I should like to know ? 
No, no, let's have a vestry meeting in the church 
porch, and I'll be my father, and make a speech, 
and you shall be all the other farmers, and Sophy 
shall be the squire, and Alfred shall be the rector." 

"Not half amusing enough," was my reply; 
"let us three be pirates, and hang Alfred on an 
apple-tree." 

This plan was hailed with enthusiasm by all 
excepting Alfred, who decidedly objected to being 
hanged. He said he did not see why he should 
be hanged any more than anybody else ; that we 
had much better hang Tom. Tom said we were 
perfectly welcome to do so if we could catch him, 
and immediately set off running down the prim- 
rose covered bank at such a rate that we watched 
him with breathless astonishment, thinking cer- 
tainly that he would be into the brook below it, 
but he stopped short with a jerk, and threw him- 
self on his back beside it, flinging his cap at us 
with gestures of derision. I, being the proposer 
of the game, and, moreover, captain of the pirates, 
considered myself exempt from all idea of un- 
dergoing suspension, and now I appealed to Sophy. 
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Bat Sophy was obstinate. In vain I implored her 
for my saJce to consent to be hanged ; in vain I 
promised to cat her down before life should be 
extinct, and to convey her in my doak (a horse* 
doth) to an imaginary river (the brook), where a 
boat was waiting for us (a washtab I had stolen 
for the purpose), which would safely convey us to 
my cave in the mountains (situated behind the 
brok^L down cheese-press in the scullery) ; but 
not even the prospect of this romantic adventure 
could soften the obdurate Sophy, and with a merry 
laugh she ran away to get the tea ready, telling 
me if I wanted to hang anybody to go and hang 
myself, and she would promise not to cut me down. 
All prospect of the game was now over, as Alfred 
had walked off to join Tom, rather in airs, and 
muttering, ^^ Bother ! how tiresome Jack is ! always 
spoiling our play with his nonsense!" Thus it 
generally ended whenever I attempted to join in 
their amusements, they not understanding my 
ideas, I despising theirs, and at last we left 
off being much together in our play hours 
except when I was wanted to teU them a story, 
of which I had always a large stock, my reading 
partaking much more of the amusing and marvel- 
lous than of the instructive element. My school work 
was generally in arrear, but I could have passed a 
very minute examination in "Don Quixote," "Eobin- 
son Crusoe,'' and any book I could procure which 
gave accounts of stirring adventures, or murderous 
and horrible piratical expeditions. I was also very 
fond of the " Pilgrim's Progress,'* not for the deep 
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spiritual wisdom contained in it^ for I never at 
that time felt^ or affected to feel, religious, but for 
the fights related in it, and for the excitement and 
adventure of the story. Also the romantic parts 
of ancient history had peculiar charms for me. I 
revelled in the stories of Curtius and Begulus, and 
lYished from the bottom of my heart I had lived 
in those times, that I might have done the same. 
Should I have done the same if I had liv^d in 
those times ? I thought so then, but now I much 
doubt it, and the reason I doubt it is, because I 
remember I was always thinking of self, and that 
is not the way to be a hero. When I read of 
a noble action^ instead of simply admiring it, I 
always wondered what I should have done in 
similar circumstances, and I generally concluded I 
should have been equally heroic^ equally self-sacri* 
fidng. How many of the aspirations and longings 
of our youth have their origin in a morbid and 
insufferable vanity! How often do we wish to 
follow in the steps of the ancients, not for the sake 
of their virtue, but for the sake of their fame I and 
how utterly opposed is this vanity to the spirit of 
true heroism which, ever quiet and unobtrusive, 
often prepares itself by a whole lifetime of disci- 
pline and self-denial for the final great deed that 
is to be written in the records of posterity; and yet 
perchance even this deed cost less effort than a 
thousand actions which no doubt preceded it, and 
yet were never heard of. These thoughts crowd 
vividly into my mind ; and I, who have to answer 
for a wasted life, may surely be pardoned if now. 
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in my solitary hours, I record them to serve as a 
warning to the restless^ if any such chance to read 
them. At the time, however, of which I write, I 
was very little troubled by moralizing ideas. I 
had the same sleeping. room as my brothers, and 
when the candle was put out, I would, at their 
request, generally begin some long rambling nar- 
ration which lasted imtil they or I dropped ofif to 
sleep. In this way we went through many of the 
books I had been reading, and when Tom or Alfred 
had affronted me in the course of the day, I would 
punish them by refusing to continue the story. 
It was difiScult, at least it would have been with 
most people, to be affronted with my most good- 
humoured brothers, but I was of such an irritable 
temperament that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could pass through the events of the day, without 
<nving vent to a violent passion, which considerably 
disturbed the equanimity of the quiet farmer's 
household ; and even endearments had the same 
effect upon me sometimes as stroking a cat back- 
wards has upon the temper of that suspicious, and 
(to me) remarkably unpleasant .quadruped. In 
one or two of my sulky fits I refused to eat my 
dinner, but to my great exasperation nobody 
seemed to remark whether I ate or not, and after 
a little consideration I decided that it was hardly 
worth while to put myself to such an inconvenience, 
as it only seemed to annoy myself and nobody else ; 
so I gave up that amusement and set my wits to 
work in order to invent some new method of tor- 
menting the peaceable inhabitants of the farm. 
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All this is horrible to write of, and horrible to 
think X)f, but now that I look back calmly upon 
the events of my childhood I am certain my pro'^ 
ceedings had nothing whatever to do with male- 
volence. Excitement was my sole object ; I hated 
quiet, I detested humdrum, everyday life, I wanted 
to find out a new range of ideas, of feelings ; I 
envied the birds because they could fly to other 
climes, I envied the fishes because they must know, 
I thought, what was under the waters, I wished 
to be anywhere but at the farm, I wished to be 
any one but myself. I used to go and sit in the 
churchyard and wish for death, not because I 
thought of heaven, or that I imagined myself fit for 
it (ignorant as I was of religious topics, I knew better 
than that,) but merely out of curiosity ; I wanted 
to pry into the unseen world, I thought nothing 
too high for me, nothing too deep ; my soul seemed 
on fire, a fire that could not be quenched even 
with tears, for many a night has my pillow been 
drenched with them as I lay in sleepless agony 
wondering where I should go when I died, wonr 
dering how ever I came into the world, and specu- 
lating upon subjects supposed to be far removed 
from the thoughts of childhood. 

How little is known of the struggles and suffer- 
ings of children ; they are supposed to be happy 
and contented all day, and as long as they have 
plenty of sleep and food and play, their wild 
bursts of passion, their strange wilfulness and 
suUenness, are all placed to the account of bad 

temper or (which is nearly the same thing) to the 
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agency of tlie Evil One; biii I caimot help 
thinking k is the cwiflict of the eoiil vhenit BxA 
^vakeB to the flenfle of its kaipriaonmeat ; it is the 
immoital part fdstag^&mg with the mortal ; it feels 
dissatisfied wiiih its present let ; it knows, it wtm 
mesjit for somethiiig bigfaei^ and it caanot yet 
understand why it should be boinid down to what 
it feels so distasteful Happy, thiioe happy, is he 
who finds out early what is the true zestiBg-plaoe 
of the soul; and miserable, thiioe miserable, is he 
who ne^ects to learoy or who, haviag leaxnt, 
j^nds his best years in following his own way- 
ward oi^rioes. I mi^ht have leamt, but I did 
not heed. J^rom want c£ stead fastness of mind I 
had not the power of fisdng my attention when it 
was needed; my wits were always wandering to 
the r^notest parts of the globe at the time my 
modier instructed us in the simple tnUhs of our 
neligion, and I had no taste for the good jceotor!s 
8ennon& To go to churd was to me a penanoe. 
I had a toleKaUy correct esr for music, and it 
naazly ^kove me mad to hear the terrible howJiiotg 
our village mnaeiass laastoek for amging; and tone 
particular baas Toice excited my wnuth and indig- 
nation to such a degree that I >am aure, if Z had 
been a. man at diat time, it would not have been 
safe for him to have met ime alone in one of the 
narrow lanes near oiu: villaga I felt widced when* 
ever I heard that bass voice, with its Icmg nasal 
drawL I tried to check the iseBogs of difigxo^ 
with which it insfored me, but it was of so Q8& 
I never could overcome my deq> av^sicoi towards 
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it, and always considered its deep infliction on the 
congregation as a personal injury to myselC 
Then there was another thing that always dis- 
tracted my attention in dxurch ; a hideous monu- 
ment which grew upon the wall opposite our pew ; 
I could not keep my eyes off this antiquated spe* 
dmen of village art for long together ; I hated it, 
and so I felt myself obliged to look at it Even to 
this day that monument is clearly before my eyes, I 
remember every cut in the atone, every letter of 
the uninteresting inscription. It was, or rather is 
(for I have no doubt it still remains in the place 
it occupied during my boyhood, as ugly things 
generally remain intact and uninjured, whilst 
nobler and fairer works are soon destroyed by 
time or mischief), a round thick slab of grey stone^ 
and the inscription ran thus :-- 

Sacred to the memory of Thomas Dee, 
Who died S^tember 15, 1671, aged 62. 
My name (as was) is Thomas Bee, 
I left my wife aud children three. 
But little time he gives to we, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 

I used to read this jingling verse over and over 
again, and puzzle my brains with speculations as 
to who it could be who was mentioned as giving 
so '^ little time'' to ^^ we/' aad then my &ncy would 
run off to the wife and children three, and I would 
wonder what sort of persons they might be, and 
whether Mrs. Dee bad blue eyes or brown, and 
whether she lived l<mg after her husband, and 
where she died, and where she was buried, and 

c 2 
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whether the young Dees were sons or daughters, 
and if they were sons, whether they went to the 
same school as my brothers and I did, and if they 
were daughters, whether they were like Sophy, 
but this I always decided in the negative, no one 
<:ould be like Sophy. When I had exhausted 
^very kind of speculation concerning the respect- 
able family of Dee, I would (though I hated 
arithmetic when I was made to do it in school) 
count all the words in the inscription, then all the 
letters in each word, then all three up together, 
and mark the sum-total in the cover of my 
Prayer Book. This sum-total always came dif- 
ferent every Sunday, and this difference added to 
the excitement of my occupation. 

If any deem this picture overdrawn, watch any 
child with an active mind and little to exercise it 
upon — any child, I mean, who is not blest with a 
sufficient. portion of veneration to counteract its 
irreverent curiosity and morbid restlessness — and I 
am sure you will be able to trace feelings kindred 
to those I have described. An energy which, 
rejecting the work prescribed for it, seeks for em- 
ploymient elsewhere, a mind that insists upon 
choosing its own food, and plays with surrounding 
things and circumstances, like an evil spirit or a 
mischievous fairy, a continual craving for some^- 
thing new, a strong sense of the ludicrous, and a 
love of the grotesque, these are the charapteristics 
of many, who, under proper discipline, have toned 
down and become useful and estimable workers in 
the rough fields of life, and also of many, who, like 
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me, have given way to every fancy as it rose, and 
been a torment to themselves and to all whom 
they nught have benefited. However, to some 
of the holy histories I listened with attention. 
Such stories as the fall of Jericho, the slaughter of 
the priests of Baal, the murder of Naboth, and the 
death of the seven kings, always interested me, 
I would listen to them with breathless attention, 
but I did not care to investigate the right or wrong 
of the question ; provided it was a scene of blood- 
shed and adventure, I took little account of the 
lesson it conveyed. Everything that was holy, 
gentle, peaceful, and soothing had no effect upon 
me : I cared as little for the calm doctrines and 
gentle teachings of the New Testament as I did for 
the solemn beauty of the church, as it stood with 
its white tower peeping out of the surrounding 
trees ; certainly I loved being alone in the church- 
yard, but it was more on account of the solitude 
there enjoyed, and of the mysterious awe which 
every one who thinks must feel in the resting-place 
of former generations, than from any due appre- 
ciation of the lovely scenery. To me it seemed 
tame : I despised the deep green woods, the shady 
lanes, the smiling pastures, the whitewashed 
cottages, and longed for the countries I had read 
of, rocks and dashing seas, cascades and mountains, 
Etrange wild solitudes, and unfathomable forests, 
or if those could not be had, I would be content 
with burning sands and arid skies, with palm trees 
and camels. " Look how white the pear-trees are," 
would little Sophy say ; "are they not glorious?" 
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* Yes/' I would answer, " pretty well, but not half 
so beautiful as the red passion flowers that grow 
in the South American woods and hang trailing 
down to the rivers." Sophy did not see the con- 
nexion of ideas, and would disturb my romantic 
flow of thought by innocently asking whether 
passion flowers grow upon pear-trees in America, 
and on receiving a pettish reply in the n^^ative, 
would advise me, as I could not see the passion 
flowers I so much admired, to admire the pear- 
trees I could see, a hint which produced one of 
my frequent fits of sulkiness. Not that I ever was 
really angry with Sophy, I loved her too well I 
liked my brothers, but I adored my sister ; most 
likely because she was so different from myself. 
There is a strange fascination in a character 
entirely opposite to our own : the gay are generally 
attracted by the quiet, the cheerful by the melan* 
choly, the romantic by the sensible, and the 
enthusiastic by those whose maturer judgment 
can sober down their wild fancies. We seem 
always unconsciously to be seeking in others for 
that which can supply the deficiencies in ourselves. 
This was the secret of the influence Sophy 
possessed over me. Her quiet good sense often 
made me feel how absurd I was. Would that she 
had lived ! How different my fate might then 
have been ! I used often to feel provoked with 
her when, instead of sitting with me imder the 
yew-tree in the churchyard, or leaning over the 
parapet of the bridge to listen to the murmur 
of the quiet river below, she insisted upon 
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returning to the house to help my mother in some 
domestic affairs, or declared that it was time to 
'^ leave off sitting in the damp, as the fog was 
rising, and we should both catch our deaths of 
cold." " I never think about cold when I'm with 
you, Sophy, but you don't care for me half as 
much as I do for you*'' " I care for you too much 
to let you catch an ague," would she answer ; 
" besides, we've got to work for our living, and 
must leam not to waste our time ia this manner." 
Of course I was again affironted at the idea of 
conversation with me being called '' waste of time," 
but it was of no use being affironted with Sophy, 
for she never would see it. I thought it very 
tiresome of Sophy noi to see i^ and hit upon an 
expedient to make her jealous. I began diligently 
to seek the society of Mary Alton, a little girl who 
£ved at the next farm, and who was ready enough 
to waste time in many wild excursions. She was 
rather like me, very passionate, and hated doing 
what she was told. I remember as if it were 
yesterday the first time I ever saw her. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

The farm of Little Dale was a pleasant nook 
situated in one of the most sheltered parts of the 
warm, home-looking country. A steep grassy- 
declivity led from the door of the farmhouse down 
to a brook which dashed along over large loose 
stones, and made such a pleasant noise, I used to 
sit for hours on the crooked plank that formed the 
bridge leading into the church path, to listen. It 
was a fine hot summer day, and moreover a half- 
holiday ; I had insulted my brothers, and quarrelled 
with Sophy, and was lying on a green bank, con- 
templating the brook, and trying to get rid of the 
feelings of remorse which insisted upon obtrud- 
ing themselves upon my mind. Directly I had 
done anything wrong, I was always very sorry 
for it, but instead of immediately repairing 
the mischief, and resolving to do so no more, I 
would spend hours and even days in brooding over 
and regretting my conduct, thereby making myself 
ten times more disagreeable and sulky than before. 
However, the fineness of the afternoon, and the 
singing of the birds, made me ashamed of my 
melancholy, and taking out a penknife, I soon 
began cutting away at a cork I had in my pocket, 
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violently eDdeavouring to transform it into a boat. 
This occupation lasted until I had sliced off a piece 
of my thumbs and broken the blade of my pen- 
knifoy when I was startled by a terrific scream 
which came from the direction of the farmhouse 
garden above me. Our former neighbours at 
Little Dale had gone away to a distant part of the 
county, and my father and mother had not yet 
made acquaintance with the new-comers. We 
young ones, with the curiosity natural to our 
childhood, were longing to know what kind of 
people they could be, and were anticipating 
anxiously the following Sunday, when we should 
be sure to see them in church, 

I listened. Another scream, longer and louder 
than the first, followed. What oould it be? 
Somebody was evidently trying to kill somebody 
else, and it was certainly my duty, so I thought, 
to step between them and prevent further mischief. 
I did not stay to consider the very small chance I 
had against an antagonist of superior size and 
strength, indeed I rather gloried in the anticipation 
of a scuffle, and curiosity, love of excitement, and 
also a propensity to meddle, all prompted me to 
interfere. Throwing the penknife into the brook, 
and the half-finished boat, after it, I rushed «.cross 
the plank and bounded up the hill, jumped over 
the stile that separated the garden from the field, 
and running up the garden walk (guided by the 
screams that proceeded from the end of it), soon 
found myself face to face with the object of my 
solicitude. A pretty little girl, with flaxen ringlety 

C 3 
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and delicate featniw^ was stamping and raging in 
die walk, and heapng torrents of abase upon some 
in^ioble offisnder. ''What's the matter?' I ex- 
claimed, nmning up to her; *^ is tiiiere anything I 
can do for yon T 

''Oh, yofu^re ccnning to torment me now, are 
yon?" was the answer; ^get away, do, or TU kill 
yon ;" and taking np a small gaidoi-rake that lay 
by her side, she flnng it at my head. I.dodged it^ 
and it struck against the top of the garden wall, 
bringing down a shower of broken g^ass. I had 
no idea a little girl ooold be so strong even in a 
passion, and this ezfailntion of muscular fitioe 
rather excited my admiration than anger. 

^ Oh, how could you do such a thing," I mildly 
remonstrated; *'do you know yon might have been 
the death of me?'' 

^ I wish I had, I only wish I had, oh ! oh ! oh !" 
(screaming violently,) ** the bees have been nearly 
killing me, and I should like to kill everybody, 
oh ! oh ! oh !" and again the acreams became 
terrific I was puzzled irfiat to do; nobody seemed 
to attoid to her, or the outcry she made. It was 
of no use to stay and try and make firiends with 
her, for the state of pasdon she was in rendered all 
ovtftures utterly usdiess. I resolved therefore to 
knock at the back door and call for assistance I 
knocked and called, but for some time in vain. 
At last I summmied courage to open the door 
gently, and try to discover whether the house w^re 
empty or the inmates too busy to attend to my 
mea A strong and delicious smell of baking 
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came from the back ididiieQ, but before I had time 
to make any further obsenrationBy a st^roag; poiti^, 
steriHiaced dame with armft all oonrered .with flour, 
made her appearance, and walking straight up to 
me, exclaimed iik most diacauragmg tobes^ " Now 
then, you la^ boy 1 what do you want, coming 
and disturbing yoor ndghbours wh^i they're basy, 
and kicking up sneh a scrimmage at the hack 
door, and letting in tha fowls, and hindering me 
when I'm baking, and spoObg more flour thaa 
you re worth, and more time than you ever made 
use of in your life T' 

I was so astonisbed at this rapid address, that 
for some moments I oould not reply. 

^Now th^i/' continued the angry dame, ^^ why 
d<m't you speak?. what have you got to say for 

yourself? Look sharp-— bless my heart '' and 

^e seized a brocHnatidL which lay n^ur, and flou- 
risfaed it in a menadng manner^ 

** I— I — ^I — I came to— to — to—to '* stamr> 

mered I, now quite divested of my heroic mood. 

''Well, to— to— to-rto — what? Don't 
stand stuttering ther^ but q>eak, if youVe got a 
tCMigue in your head, (ur if youiVe got anything 
to say ; and if you hoeven^t got anything to say, 
mov^e off as fast as you caoi.'' 

^ Well then, I heard screama in the garden, and 
thought somebody was being robbed and murdered, 
sa I ran to se^ and when I got there I found a 
little girl stampix^ amongsd^ the beehives and 
stung all over. Hark ! there she is, roaring stilL'' 

" Oh, is that all?'' replied my formidable ques-. 
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tioner ; ^' 111 soon settle that. Has she knocked 
any of the beehives over 1" 

'^ O no ! I thmk not, bat she seems dreadfully 
hurt" 

"Serve her right, I'm very glad of it," answered 
the hard-hearted mother. " I told her not to go 
near them, but of course that was the reason she 
did. Come along with me, and FU teach you how 
to treat refractory children.'' And she tramped 
along the garden walk, I following her and trem- 
bling at the consequences of my well-meant inter- 
ference. Mary still stood where I bad left her, 
and continued to indulge in the violent exertion 
of voice which had so alarmed me, but which did 
not seem to produce any effect upon her mother 
besides that of extreme anger. "Who do you 
think is to put up with your noise ?" asked the 
latter, seizing her screaming daughter by the 
shoulder and giving her a vigorous shake. — " Oh, 
oh ! oh ! you'll break my back, youll kill me ; 
look, I'm stung to death, and now you're going to 
end me altogether;" and then ensued a violent 
scene of kicking and struggling on the part of my 
little friend. I had sense enough to see that this 
was half pretence on the part of Mary, and that 
she was not nearly as much hurt as she imagined 
either by the bees or by her mother. However, I 
was too much interested in the affidr to move 
until it was concluded, and it ended in Mary's 
being carried off and shut up in the hayloft until 
good behaviour, whilst her mother returned to the 
baking. I would willingly have lingered about 
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the premises for a chance of another glimpse of 
the strange little being who at that moment fasci- 
nated my imagination, but there was not the 
slightest hope of seeing her, and I could only make 
out her whereabouts by the outcry she still vigo- 
rously kept up. I knew there was no chance of lier 
release just yet, as from the similarity of our dispo- 
sitions I was quite aware that a considerable time 
must elapse before the delinquent would make any 
attempt at an apology, and I had no reason, from 
the scene I had witnessed, to imagine that her 
mother was as forbearing as mine would have been 
under similar circumstances, so I proceeded slowly 
home, pondering over this little incident in my 
monotonous life, and resolving, if I had an oppor- 
tunity, to cultivate an acquaintance begun under 
such curious and exciting circumstances. I pro- 
mised myself much pleasure from associating with 
a disposition so utterly unlike the calm tempera- 
ments I had been accustomed to ; I perceived I 
had got into a hornet's nest, but I had not the 
slightest wish to get out, even though I might 
chance to be severely stung for my temerity. I 
amused myself by wondering if Mary would like 
to walk with me and listen to the strange long 
stories I could tell her, whether she would be 
afraid of the damp when I wanted her to sit on 
the bridge, whether she would throw a rake at my 
head next time I ventured to speak to her ; in 
fact, I could not get that passionate little face with 
the flaxen ringlets out of my head. I dreamt of 
her continually, but it was several days before I 
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saw her agaiiiu At last the happy moment ar- 
rived. One crvening I was returning home from 
school (my farothcTB and I attended a day sdiool 
in a town aboat two miks distant frtmi the farm, 
where we learnt a little Latin and a great deal of 
miachieQ when I heard a voice singing loudly and 
clearly a harvest-hcnne song, and on ajquroaching 
the spot whence the sounds proceeded, I saw the 
sabject of my thoughts sitting on a stile with her 
eyes fixed on the deep green wood opposite* 
"Ahem T' said I, trying to think of something to 
begin the ccHiversation with, and considering it 
right in the first place to give notice of my 
approach^ No answer or movement. 

"Fine evening, miss T I continued, in my 
blandest tones. No answer. 

" How do you do, Miss Mary t* was the next 
s^tence I managed to put ti^ether. &ill no 
answer. 

^ A long time since I saw you last, when the 
bees stung you. Don't you remember V Not a 
word could I obtain. I had never met with anything 
like, this before. It rraninded me strongly of my 
own sulky fits with Sophy, when in her coaxing 
manner she would in vain try to restore me to 
good humour, and I- would pretend to be even 
more disagreeable than I really felt, in order to be 
coaxed still more. At last I thought of an ex* 
pedient to attract her attention. There was a 
small pond by the roadside, and two or three 
dacks were complacently swimming on it. I threw 
a. stone into the water. This roused her, and she 
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tamed sharply roand, startled by the splash. Her 
eyes were fixed iqaon me^ so I took advantage of the 
circumstance to aim a stone at the head of one of 
the ducks. Fortimatetly it missed the mark, but 
created a oonstematioQ amongat the divers, and & 
loud quacking broke the silenca Still Mary 
made no remark^ and I took up another and was 
going to repeat the action, when she suddenly ran 
np to me, and exclaimed, in her passionate manner, 
*' You naughty widced boy, how dare you do such 
a disgraceful thing r 

Here was a triumph ; I had made h&c speak at 
last 

^ I only did it because you woiold not speak to 
me or lode at me/' 

^ And why should I when you wait and told 
my mother of me, and got me shut up in the hay- 
loft?'' she answered. 

'^ Oh, how ooold you think I did it on purpose ? 
I was only so frightened at hearing you screamso, 
I did not know what to do ; besides^ your mother 
must have heard you anyhow, you made such a 
noise* How are your stings V 

^Oh, pretty well, no thanks to you," was the 
polite reply. 

^ Will you come and walk a little way with 
mef^ I asked, in as insinuating a tcme as I could 
command. It is very odd, I never lost my temper 
as quickly with hot-tempered people as I did with 
those oi a calm disposition ; they never provoked 
me half as much. 

*^ No, I must go home, or else I shall be shut 
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up again if I am late for supper. Good night." 
And over the stile she sprang, and ran across the 
field in the direction of Little Dale. 

Now, very likely if she had done as I wished, I 
should not have looked forward to meeting her 
again with half the pleasure that I now did. There 
was something mysterious about her that I longed 
to fathom, and when I went home I could do 
nothing but talk to Sophy about her. Sophy did 
not like the account I gave of her, and thought 
she must be very disagreeable, but I did not give 
much heed to her opinion, as I imagined (and 
partly hoped) it might have proceeded from a 
feeling of jealousy. Poor Sophy ! I have often 
wondered what could make her care for such a 
wayward disposition, and till she died I never 
knew how much I loved her. I puzzled her much 
by my strange vagaries, but I never puzzled any 
one as much as I did myself. I was a riddle to 
myself, I could not understand myself, I could not 
jiTid myself out. I used to speculate upon the 
cause of my being so unlike the other members of 
my family, and at last I decided that I inherited 
my discontented and wandering propensities from 
a certain gre^t-uncle, whose memory was enve- 
loped in a cloud. The history of this relation I 
vainly endeavoured to discover. Nobody seemed to 
know anything about him, further than that he was 
a very naughty boy, famous for robbing orchards, 
and getting into all kinds of scrapes, and the pest 
of all the neighbouring farmers. He was sent to 
school, but could not be kept there, and at last he 
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ran away to sea. What became of him afterwards 
was a mystery; some said he had become the 
captain of a slaver^ and was murdered in an insur- 
rection of the poor creatures he was conveying into 
bondage ; others, that he had turned pirate, and had 
been^ hanged at Buenos Ayres ; but there was no 
clue to his certain taXe, and one conjecture might 
have been as near the truth as another for anything 
his relations could tell to the contrary. There 
was some vague tradition concerning a visit he 
paid to the village after one of his voyages, and 
this visit must have taken place, for undoubted 
relics of it were left behind. There was a collec- 
tion of rubbish in one of the garrets in the farm- 
house, that could have belonged to no one else. 
Two or three old pipes, a pistol with the lock 
broken, and some worm-eaten books. 

I was very fond in wet weather of examining 
these treasures, and often and often explored the 
old attic in hopes of finding some more. Amongst 
them was a Spanish grammar, and to my unspeak- 
able joy I at length discovered the companion 
dictionary, which lay with its brown cover half 
torn off at the bottom of a heap of rubbish. I 
hated learning at school, I hated learning at home, 
I disliked everything which I ought to know, but 
here was something which nobody had ever told 
me to learn, which I should not be praised for 
knowing or scolded for not knowing, and so I 
immediately began to try and know it There 
was something too about the old books which fas- 
cinated me. I fancied they could tell me' some- 
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thing of wtj mTsterious imd^ and I pondered 
long orer the strange BcribUingB and nautical 
calcnlations with which the Uank leaves in them, 
were ooyered. I made rapid progress in my studies, 
for the seerecf widi whidi I conducted them gare 
a tenadtf to my memory, and as I had little time 
ta devote to them I was carrful to employ that 
time diligently. How would the old sdioolmaster 
have opened his eyes if he could have seen the 
hoy who never would apply to anything at school 
for long together, now poring in the dusky twilight 
over the battered old grammar and eiqiaviing 
upon it more than twice the applicatioDthatw<mld 
have made him dux of the school. I know not 
whether he would have wondered most at the 
diligence which overcame difficulties in secrety or 
at the obstinacy which refused to seek eminence ia 
the beaten track. I am quite sure of one fact, there 
was nothing the least praiseworthy in my appli- 
cation. It was prompted by no h^her motive 
than curiostty, and no higher aim than that of 
self-gratification. I was too young to know or 
appreciate the value of an acquaintance with that 
or any other language ; I was inquisitive^ I felt I 
must learn something, must have some ^nploy^ 
ment tor my intellect ; and as I would not take 
any pleasure in my set task% I sought it in this in 
the same manner that many other ingMiious chil- 
dren would have occupied themselves with a 
Chinese puzzle or an arithmetical ptoUem. I 
often questioned my father concerning this mys- 
terious uncle, but his answers were always short 
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Slid unamtisfactarj • *^ The less yxta know of him 
the better, boj,^ hensed ta saj; '^he's no credit 
to us. I odIj hope jxm wofit turn ant like him, 
(me yagabond is. enon^ in a family/' ^'But, 
father^'' I would ^cpostolatev '^he uras a de^er 
man, wasn't he, and w^it orer half the wcarld f ' 
<< And mnehgood it did him,*^ said the old farmer^ 
blowing a ctond from his long pipe ; " better hare 
stayed at home and learnt how to plough a straight 
furrow, and he might hare been alive now and as 
fat as I am.'* This seemed to be the highest point 
of my father's ambition, that everybody might be 
as fat as he waa I iuwardlyht^J never might 
realize his expectations — ^but it would not have 
been polite to exp'esa my opinion aloud. How- 
ever, nothing could alter my conviction that my 
deceased uncle, being the only scamp, was likewise 
the only great -man of the family, and I secretly 
determined I would follow his footsteps so far as 
they led, short of any actual villany or daring crime. 
What dreams I had over that old cap and broken 
pistol ! I pictured to myself all the adventures he 
went through, I followed him in imagination to all 
kinds of strange countries. I wished I had lived 
in the same generation, that I might have been his 
brother and joined his scapegrace expeditions. I 
thought of him as of another Columbus, another 
Sir Walter Baleigh, and I felt convinced that he 
would have understood and appreciated all my 
nameless sorrows, all my unattainable desires, and 
given me the sympathy I was always longing for 
and could never obtain. I even envied him his 
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grave in the great deep, I thought it much finer 
to be buried there under the rolling waves, than 
laid peacefully to rest in our little green church- 
yardy for I had made a little history of my own 
concerning his end in which I omitted all mention 
of the malefactor^s fete assigned to him by village 
tradition, and gave him a glorious burial-place in 
the majestic Atlantic Ocean, I sometimes indulged 
a wild dream that he might still be alive and that 
I might meet him in some of the wanderings I 
had planned to take when I grew a man, but this 
showed the usual aberration of intellect which 
assailed me whenever I attempted to make any- 
thing like a calculation, for if this event had ever 
happened my uncle would then have been about 
one hundred years of age. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

A FIGHT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

At last a circumstauce occurred which made Mary 
Alton take pleasure in my society. I had sought 
her several times since my first rebuff, but without 
success. I met her now and then on my way to 
and from school, but she never would speak to me 
or take any notice of me. We had also oppor* 
tunities of conversing whilst our mothers exchanged 
words outside the church after service, but she 
never would allow me to take advantage of them. 
She kept her eyes resolutely fixed on the nearest 
gravestone and pretended not to see any of us. 
My brothers made no advances towards her, and 
pronounced her a disagreeable, unsociable little 
oddity, whom it was not worth while to try and 
conciliate, but Sophy in her engaging manner 
would always make a point of saying something 
pleasant, and though her irresistible sweetness 
could not obtain more than a passing smile from the 
wayward child, still that was more than either of us 
could gain. I puzzled myself with conjecturing the 
cause of her behaviour. Was it in consequence 
of my unlucky interference? It was hardly 
possible that a child of that age should harbour 
resentment for so long a time. I never did, and 
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therefore I imagined she would not. Yet what 
other reason could it be ? It was of no use to 
think about it, I could never get nearer the 
truth. I must try and find out. I used to ask my 
mother to send me with messages to the farm, in 
hopes of meeting Mary, but I never could get a 
word with her. Mrs. Alton was very good-natured 
when she was not too busy, but a great deal to do 
always piodiioed in her a kind of BervoBS irrita- 
tion eztiemely unpleasant to bebcdd. Though I 
wasoftena witaiess to oocasioQal ootfaieaks, I very 
seldom eame in iox sodi a violent scene as that I 
participated in tm thefiistday of ouraoquaiiitance^ 
andwh^i these vjas an outcry,! generally perceived 
that my silent charmer was in fault I was par- 
ticulaiiy fond of animals^ and lavished upon one or 
two pets a passionate attachm^it which might 
have been moch better expended. I nevor couU 
bear to see anything beaten or ill-used. I canied 
ChiB sensitivenesB to a morbid extreme, so xnudi 
so, that som^ames I liardly dared pid: a flower 
fior fear of heacing it squeak. Itmaybe wiodKed 
that I, wiio showed ao little tsideaiess ibr the 
feelii^ of tlikose I lovted, should possess this a^dsi- 
Ixlity with regard to animals aad ey&OL '^r^^kf^ ^ ^ 
objects ; but so it i& Human aatoze i& made up 
of inconsistency; I do not believe that a 
thoroughly consist&xt man or woman ever lived or 
ever will live upon tiiis ^earth. One day I was 
walking leisuiely along die road, retismmg home 
from school, and thinking ov^ with no vexj 
pleasuraUe feelings the severe aokount of flogging 
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aod repnmaiidliDg I Lad received in the oomse 
of that day^ and the long impositibn I had to 
prepare for the fallowing ane, when I janet a dK>ve 
€f mules csaxymg bags of chareoai They w^^e 
driven by a iag boy, wiM> seemed to be aJxiEang 
his power most shamefully, and ill-using the poor 
paitient anitnalfl in his chazgo. I was very 
savagely inclined, and longed for a legitimate 
subject to expeoul my wxathnpon. So I accosted the 
yonng tyrant in no vBry guarded terms, consider- 
ing &e diq»urity of size and strength b^v&^een u& 

'^ Hollo, sr, how can you whack those poor 
brutes so abominably f ' 

*' I'll whad: yoFU instead if you dK)n't mend your 
mannras ; it's no odds to me whether I whop a 
mule or a donkey/' 

I ground my teet^ with rage at this imperti- 
nent Tepijy but for that mKam^it I had my temper 
still under my own o(mtroL Not for long thongh 
did I contimie even outwardly oahn ; <me poor 
beau^had a burden a great deal too heavy fc»r him. 

"^ Ease off that mck," I exclaimed ; ^ don't you 
see the poor fellow's tottering, and will be down 
altogether in a minute f* and as I spoket, down 
came the poor mule, and Jay Btsaggling on the 
ground. 

-^'Oh, bother r shouted ihe tormentor, 2.t the 
same time ndmimsterii^ a kick to the stadng 
ribs of the ^unfartunate animal 9 ^ wre you going to 
keep me here all day ? Oet np, do, you good- 
for-nothing, lazy viUain." 

This was more tlian hmnan nature could stand, 
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and I rushed forward and attempted to unfasten 
the sack. 

*' Now, mind your own business and let that 
alone, or I'll teach you to meddle with what 
doesn't concern you/' shouted the great, ungainly 
lad. 

I gave no heed to him, and continued trying 
to release the mule. The poor animal breathed 
so hard I felt convinced he was suffering dread* 
fully, and tears ran down my face, tears more of 
rage than of sorrow, at the thought of the 
brutality to which he had been subjected. 

"Don't touch him or me," I roared out ; "get 
away ; I wont listen to a word you say." 

" Wont you ? then take that ;" and he hit me a 
blow that nearly knocked me head over heels. 

I rushed at him like a fury, and strange to say, 
with a kind of supernatural strength. A good cause 
always brings courage, and even in that moment 
of angry excitement a thought came into my 
head that I was emulating the deeds of the knights 
of old in protiecting the oppressed. Alas ! instead 
of a beautiful lady, the victim was only a dirty old 
mule, but it did not matter, here was at least an 
adventure ; and strong in the recollection of the 
fight between Christian and Apollyon, I bela- 
boured my adversary with all my might. He 
seemed astonished at my prowess, and did not 
return my blows with the ardour I had anticipated. 

" Leave off," he exclaimed, energetically ; " have 
done now, do." 

" Not till you promise to be kind to the mule," 
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was my answer, and I continued hitting as vigo- 
rously as before. 

** I wont, the mule's mine and not yours." 

"Very well then, you shall have plenty more ; 
take that — and that — and that — and that." 

Oppressors are generally cowardly, and this case 
proved no exception to the rule. Very soon I had 
astonished the mind and wounded the body of my 
ApoUyon. 

** Let me go," he yelled out ; " you're strangling 
me," as I held on tight by his collar. 

" Very' well, ApoUy— - 1 mean, what's your 
namis, I wont, until you promise to take the sack 
off the mule.'' 

" I shan't," he cried ; " and I ain't a Polly, 
neither, so there** and the fight recommenced. 

" Well done, Jack, hit him again," a clear 
voice called out, and looking up for a moment, I 
saw the rosy face of Mary Alton peeping through 
the hedge. It may easily be imagined I did not 
require a second invitation, but proceeded to hit 
him again with the greatest pleasure imaginable. 

" Now give over, or 111 keep on hitting you till 
to-morrow morning," said I. 

" Well, I'll do it," said the sulky fellow; « you've 
got the best of it this time ; but just let me catch 
you some day, and you shall get paid off for this, 
as sure as my name's Wat Jenkins." 

So saying we parted, I making off for the field 
where Mary was stationed. Fool that I was, I 
never looked to see whether the promise was per- 
formed. I never thought of his deceiving me ; 

VOL. I. D 
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indeed I never thought of anything mt all after I 
heard the soimd of Mary's yoice, except how soon. 
I could finish the fight^ and what woold be the 
best way of getting to her, so I have no doobt the 
mole was consideiahly the worse off for my inter- 
ference, instead of the bett^. 

^ m walk a little way home with yon this even- 
ing, if you like^^ said Mary. 

I was overjoyed, but could not imagine what had 
produced this sudden change. 

^* Why r I asked. "You never would speak to 
me till nowJ' 

"Because I didn't know you were good for any* 
thing, but I see you are now. You helped the 
poor mule, and were not afraid of the big boy. I 
saw it all, and was watching, for I made up my 
nund you'd run away, but you didn't,'* clapping 
her hands for joy. "And do you know, Jack, that 
boy Jenkins is the most oiiel lad in these parts ? 
he killed one of our cats by knocking its head 
against a gate ; and he does aU kinds of savage 
things, not like good George Weston, who never 
sees anything in distress without helping it" 

" And who is George Weston f ' asked I, a secret 
and unacknowledged pang of jealousy coming into 
my mind as I inquired. 

" Oh, he s a friend of mine, who comes over to 
see me sometimes on a Saturday," she answered, 
with gre&t dignity ; " be brings aU kinds of pretty 
books that he won at the grammar-school to show 
us, only they're not much good to mc, for I can't 
understand them." 
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^ Would you like some books that jon ea/rt mt- 
d^stand T said I. ** Some books with pictures in 
them, and stories of people who went aQ rcond the 
wovid, and saw strange and wonderfal things, and 
savages covered with blue paint, and woixien with 
th^ feet doubled tip^ and men with their heads 
under their arms T 

** Oh, that I should,^ she answered, io my great 

^ That's rights Mary ; then 111 bring you some, 
and stories of mermaids, and fairiei^ and wood- 
nymphs, and all kinds of curious beings," 

^ But are they real T* she asked, her hce assum- 
ing an air of ^deep and serious inquiry. *• George 
Weston say o ■■ * * 

** Oh, bother George Weston !'* I mentally ex- 
claimed " Real ? of coarse they are, only we are 
so stupid we can't see them. Now, Mary, if you 
or I were bom on a Sunday we should be able to 
see the fairies every New Year's Eve.** 

'^ No, really \" she exclaimed in astonishment. 
•* When I go home 111 ask my motlier whether I 
was bom on a Sunday. Were you t because if wc 
both were, you know we might watch for the fairies 
together next New Year's Eve** 

But, as ill luck would have it, I was bom on 
a Friday, so that scheme fell to the ground. How 
fast Mary and I talked that evening r she seemed 
' lesolfed to atone for her long nlence, and I was 
oirly too hapi^ to find some one who could appre- 
ciate all the odd ideas I loved to pour forth ; for 
sometimes such an insane desire to talk possessed 

d2 
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me, that I would rather have talked to the hedges 
iha,n have checked the flow of words that came 
rushing to my Ups. 

■" I do believe you are nearly as clever as George," 
said Mary. 

Nearly as clever as George ! Here was a 
damper to my enthusiasm, but from that moment 
I resolved to surpass that individual in everything, 
even in the hated school studies. I knew I could 
do so ; I had never even seen him, but something 
told me I had nothing to fear if I put forth all my 
powers. 

" Nearly as clever as George," repeated I ; " and 
what can George do T 

" Oh, everything ; he does such wonderfully diffi- 
cult sums, and is of so much use to his father, and 
sees after his farm for him, and takes half the 
trouble off his hands ; and then he is so good to his 
n^other and sisters, never worries them, but is 
always neat and handy, and ready to help in 
everything.'' 

'^ Then I suppose he is a good deal older than 
you or me,'' I said, not best pleased at hearing such 
praises ; for I was of such a jealous and exacting 
disposition, I could not bear my companion to be 
occupied with thoughts of any other person besides 
myself, even were I certain that she liked me best. 

" O yes ! I am only ten and he is fifteen ; we 
used always to play together before we left our old 
home. He is very quiet though, and does not 
tajk half as fast as you and I do.'' 

"Well, Mary, I wonder you can like him so 
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much if he is SO quiet, for you are so passionate, you 
know/' said I, rather spitefully, I must own. 

Mary blushed at the recollection of her violence, 
and as soon as I said it I was sorry I had reminded 
her of it 

" George was always so sorry when I was cross," 
she answered, gravely; "he used to look so serious, 
but he was never cross to me, though I used to do 
all I could to provoke him. Many a time he has 
talked kindly to me about it, and told me I should 
be so unhappy when I grew up." 

" Very kind of him, certainly," I replied ; " but 
do you know, Mary, I rather like a hot temper, I 
get so tired of kind peopla'' 

" Then you'd better come and see mother on a 
baking or a washing day,^' was the answer. " I 
don't think you'll be killed with kindness then.'' 

I remembered my first visit to Little Dale, 
and was silent We walked along for a minute or 
two without speaking, but I could not get rid of 
my curiosity about George, and soon recommenced 
my inquiries. 

" What's George going to be when he grows 
up?' 

" I don't know exactly ; perhaps a farmer, but 
his father says he is too clever for that, and he 
must make him an agent, or a surveyor, or some- 
thing. That wUl be grand, wont it? Fancy 
George driving all about the country in a gig, with 
long measuring chains, like Mr. Compass !'' 

"What slow work," said I. "I wouldn't be 
anything half so stupid. Don't tell anybody, but 
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I'm going to beg my father to send me to sea 
in a year or two. I must see tb« sea, I will see 
the sea^ and some day I will have a ship of my 
own, and it shall be called after you, Mary." 

" Ohy how nice ; that will be delightful ; but will 
you ever get leave to go ?" 

I felt a little px)voked, though I wished my 
dioice of a professian to be admired, that aba 
should not express sorrow at my anticipated de- 
psrture ; but '* a year or two '^ at that age appears 
as long a time to look forward to as a hundred 
years ^does to older mortals, and I soothed my 
wounded vanity with the idea that she would be 
very sorry when the time came. 

" I'll get leave, never fear ; and think of the 
oorals and pearls I shall bring you, and the beauti* 
ful shells, and the wonderful sights I shall have to 
tell you about Wont that be more interesting 
than acres, and roods, and perches, and butter, and 
cheese, and fat cattle f 

" O yes !" she replied ; " and don't you get tired 
of doing the same things every day ? I get so tired 
of the look of everthing. I quite long to change 
places with somebody. Wouldn't it be fun if I 
oould be you and you could be me just for a little 
while, to see how it would seem T 

Here was a delightful discovery to me ; I had 
found at last a kindred spirit, and I enthusiastically 
respoilded to her wcHrds. 

" But," she continued, a shade of sadness passmg 
over her face, ** George says it's wrong to say that, 
and that it's a feeling we should pray against Do 
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you ever pray 7 I don^t mean to be inqokitive^ 
but I want to know." 

I thought for a moment. I always said my 
prayers, but I nev^ called it praying, so I 
answered, " Mother makes me say ^ Our Father' 
eyeiy night and morning.'* 

^ O yes i so does mine ; but do you ever do as 
George doesT 

"What's that r 

" Why, say a prayer if you are in trouble, or 
have got anything very difficult to do ; George 
says it helps him so if he has got a troublesome 
sum to do, or if he is tired, and feels he can^t do 
his work sometimes, it's all made light to him 
directly.** 

^ Oh, that must be fancy," said I ; ^^ he'd do it 
just as well without if he was to try hard." 

** Well," answered Mary, " he told me that would 
prevent my getting into passions if I could re- 
member, and once when he had told me what to 
say I remembered it, and it stopped me quite short 
in the middle. But I forgot afterwards, and I 
always forget now," she answered, with a deep sigh. 

I did not approve of her following George's 
directions so implidtly, and vehemently assured 
her that I was certain she was quite good enough* 
that it was very stupid to be always good, that a 
passion now and then was no harm, that clever 
people always got into passions, that George was 
very silly to expect everyone to be as quiet as him* 
self, and a variety of other nonsense, which flattered 
the vanity of my little hearer, and placed our ac- 
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quaintanceship on a very agreeable footing as re- 
garded myself. 

From this day Mary and I were excellent friends. 
Her disposition attracted me more than any I 
had ever seen ; it enthralled me because it was so 
wayward. My friendship for her did not at all 
interfere with my affection for Sophy, that was 
quite another kind of love. Sophy's influence over 
me was as strong as ever, her counsels were to me 
like oil upon troubled waters ; but there was no 
excitement in loving her ; she did not worry me as 
Mary did ; we never had any quarrels and recon- 
ciliations ; but Mary was passionate and kind by 
turns ; she was always puzzling me by some of her 
moods ; I never knew what kind of a greeting I 
should receive from her ; I never knew whether 
we should part without a violent quarrel. The 
stormy part of my nature always turned to Mary ; 
moreover she entered into all my longings for 
adventure, all my projects for the future ; things 
that I had never dared to mention to the quiet, 
duty-loving Sophy. One of my many failings was 
a propensity to get tired of everything directly I 
had pursued it for a little while, and I have no 
doubt that I should soon have got tired of this 
new friendship if it had always gone on smoothly, 
but with two such dispositions there was little 
chance of that. Yet if I had wished calmly to seek 
advice, it would not have been to Mary, but to 
Sophy that I should have gone. I seemed to have 
two natures. Sophy was never jealous, her nature 
was by far too angelic for that. Mary often was 
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jealous, jealous even of dogs and horses, and many 
a violent scene we had, in which a repetition of the 
attempt with the garden-rake occasionally oc- 
curred. But generally we would have very happy 
games, though these were sometimes of a strange 
nature. One, I remember, was playing at an 
execution ; I made a miniature gibbet, and Mary 
a straw man, and this littie man we would hang 
with a running noose which we took turns to tie. 
This was a very serious business; and really, I 
believe, we considered we were fulfilling a sacred' 
duty we owed to society in putting the atrocious 
straw criminal out of the world, though many a 
time we wept over our victim, such was the length 
to which our imaginations carried us. We would 
sit in grave conversation whilst h^ waved to and 
fro in the wind for ten minutes, after which time 
he was supposed to be quite dead, and then we 
cut him down and put him by in his box, ready to 
be hanged over again the next day. 

We were very fond of collecting the mice the 
cats had'killed, and giving them funeral honours. 
We used to do this with great solemnity, first' 
wrapt)ing the body in cotton wool or soft rag, and 
then placmg it in a box which wa^ tightly secured 
with string. I always dug the grave and acted 
the part of clergyman, whilst Mary filled both the 
offices of bearer and clerk. We had not the 
slightest intention of being profane in this curious 
mimicry ; on the contrary, we thought it a good 
work, and both agreed we considered it a great - 
shame that mice should not have Christian 

D 3 
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bttriaL And yet we must have had some idea 
that it WM not correct^ for I recollect once 
the good old rector came in sight, and we both 
threw the coffin down and ran away in the middle 
of the service, which tieptdation could not alone 
have proceeded from the wish to ** do good by 
stealth and blush to find it fame." We both hid 
behind a lai^e oak tree and watched till the 
coast was dear. We hoped our venerable pastor 
would pass without perceiving the melancholy 
object in his path, but such was not to be the 
case. He was slow in his movements and not 
particularly sharp-sighted, and as he leisurely 
pnisoed his way he was attracted by the little 
box. He perched his spectacles carefully on his 
nose, and turned the co£Sn over with his stick 
several times. He did not seem to know what to 
make of it^ so he gravely seated himself on the 
grass at the side of the pathway, and slowly began 
untying the knot which fastened on the lid. We, 
all breathless as we ware behind the tree, could 
hardly help laughing outright as we pictured to 
ourselves his amazement when he should see the 
tail of the mouse, which had to be doubled up 
before we could get it into the box. We enjoyed 
watching him, though we were rather frightened 
as to the lesnlt of the investigation. The sight of 
the tail seemed to make no impression on him ; 
probably he had no idea what it wa% for he pro- 
ceeded to untie the string which secured the 
shroud. This gave him a great deal of trouble, 
and at last he took out his penknife and followed 
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the example of Alexander the Great. Nerer 
shall I foi^get the look of disgust and amazement 
which he gave oa discovering the dead moose ; it 
hannted me ever afterwards when I saw him in 
church. With a loud ^ Faugh !" he tossed mouse 
box, and all into ihe hedges and went his way 
after scattering <mr property thus. With heavy 
hearts we watched him out of sight, and tried to 
ooUect the unhappy remains, which at last we suc- 
ceeded in doing, and finished the duty interrupted 
by his appearance. Mary and I were firm 
believers in the immortality of animals. We both 
•confessed to each other that heavei would be no 
heaven to us if our favourites^ our pet animals, 
were not there. We made use of many argu- 
ments to prove that they would be, and succeeded 
in completely coavindng ourselves. Our tame 
birds, when they died, were buried in the same 
spot of ground as the mice^ but these we would 
honour with a monument, consLating of a piece of 
slate stuck on aid into the ground, bearing an 
inscription scratched thereon with a nail. I have 
before spoken of my insati^le curiosity; it went so 
£sur once as to lead me into becoming (in my own 
idea) a resurrectionist I had an uncontrollable 
desire to see in what state a certain tame robiii 
was a month aftc»r he had heesi buried ; besides^ I 
wanted his coffin^ as I thought it would do for 
some other bird who required one, having lately 
been murdered by a cat ; so, without sayinga word 
to Mary, I went one evening and quietly dug him 
up. My curiosity was soon satisfied, and I never 
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again perpetrated a similar enormity. But my 
conscience was not so hastily 'satisfied. I con- 
sidered that I had committed the awful crime of 
sacrilege, and hardly dared look any one in the 
face. I wept over my depravity every nighty and 
at last I decided I would confess it to Mary. But 
then, what would she think of me ! She would, 
perhaps, look on me with horror, perhaps never 
speak to me again. I felt so unoomfortable 
under the burden of my secret, that I resolved to 
risk the disclosure. I expected a burst of indig- 
nation, a storm of reproaches, but to my astonish- 
ment Mary did not seem at all to care. As 
soon as I found this, my remorse vanished. I 
laughed at my tender conscience, and thought 
what a fool I was to have suffered so much. 
How often this is the case ! we suffer agonies at 
the recollection of some piece of foUy or sinful- 
ness, and when we find that it is little thought of 
by others, we banish the idea of guilt connected 
with it and look upon it as nothing. Not that my 
silly action was really wrong, but had I committed 
some horrible deed, I should have shaken off the 
recollection of it as easily, provided it was thought 
nothing of by others. If these papers ever find a 
reader, I fear I shall be considered tiresome for 
lingering so long amongst the pleasant scenes of 
my youth, but as I write, those scenes reappear 
before me so vividly, that I seem forced to commit 
to paper the recollections that would otherwise 
bum my heart, and though my tears are blinding 
me, I can still feel pleasure in these old memories. 



I 
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Beader, be not hard upon me ! Remember, I am 
no happy old man, surrounded by merry grand- 
children, who would love to hear of my childhood, 
but a melancholy recluse, unloved by a single 
human being. 
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^ CHAPTER V. 

THE OLD MAID. 

I ALWAYS had a great terror of the supernatural^ 
and though very courageous by daylight, could 
never be prevailed upon to go and look for any- 
thing at dusk in the old garrets at the top of the 
house, or to pass the churchyard after dark. The 
blue fires that danced on the graves terrified 
me beyond endurance: I saw them once as I 
crossed the churchyard to take a message to the 
parsonage, and though the rector explained to me 
that the appearances were caused by the decom- 
position of the bodies, and declared that there was 
nothing spiritual connected with them,* nothing 
would induce me ever again to encounter them. 
Two other objects of terror embittered my life. 
The first was the only passage the farmhouse con- 
tained. It was a long, low, rambling house, and 
the second story was traversed by one passage 
with doors opening into it on each side. The 
room occupied by myself and my brothers was at 
the further end of this passage, and I always strove 
to reach it at full speed when I went upstairs to 
bed, trembling for fear either of the doors I 
passed should suddenly open, and a tall spectre 
issue forth to seize me by the hair. My candle 
often blew out, on account of the violence with 
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which I ran aloi^ the gi^ty corridor, and this 
increased mj fears tenfold. Our home having 
formerly been an old mansion of some considera- 
tion, of course contained many more rooms than 
we actually needed, and I always believed these 
rooms were inhabited by ghosts^ Few of the 
upper apartments were in good repair ; there were 
holes in the floors, and strips of handsome, heavy^ 
and very mouldy paper hung from the walls; 
apples were kept in one room ; grain in another ; 
and the exterior of the house presented a strange 
medley of blocked-up windows, broken muUions, 
and half-effiu^ed stone scutcheons. The other 
object of my fear was a portrait, which hung 
opposite my bed, of an old lady with pink eyelids 
and sandy hair, dressed in black, with ruff and 
jewetmounted fan. The eyes of this picture 
always rested on me, whichever way I turned; I 
was certain they moved. The expression of the 
countenance was that of intense melancholy, and a 
melancholy of a peculiar kind. The idea possessed 
me that this lady was my Fate ; I could never 
foiget her face ; and years and years afterwards it 
still seemed to glare upon me. I was too great 
a moral coward to ask to have this picture 
removed, but nobody can tell the amount of suffer- 
ing it caused me» I used to wake up in the 
middle of the night and fancy her eyes were 
changed to fire ; I knew she still looked at me 
even in the dark, and then I would bury my head 
in the clothes, and be content with feeling her 
gaze instead of seeing it. Once I ventured to ask 
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my brothers if they did not think there was some- 
thing very extraordinary about the picture^ but 
their reply was that they saw nothing particular 
in it; and to my horror they began to shoot coffee 
beans at those wonderful ghastly eyes, which 
action seemed to me to be little short of sacrilege. 
There was no history of this lady ; indeed^ there was 
no history of any of the former possessors. I was 
rather glad of this, because I could make my own. 
It may seem strange that I, who had such intense • 
curiosity concerning a future world, should be 
subject to these feelings of dread: I cannot 
account for it; I only know that so it was. I 
peopled the air with spirits ; I dared not look at 
the dark comers of the room, for fear of seeing 
something more in them. I never confessed my. 
fears ; I was too much afruid of being laughed at . 
This horror of being laughed at followed me all 
my life : I would rather have been struck than 
sneered at, and could have borne a great injury 
better than a joke at my expense. I remember ^ 
once seriously contemplating suicide in consequence 
of being made the subject of ridicule. I opened 
the attic window, and decided on throwing myself 
out of it on to the pavement below, but my resolu- - 
tion gave way at sight of some sharp railings where- 
on I might possibly be suspended in my descent. 
I thought it would be very ignominious to be found 
in such a position, and therefore abandoned my * 
intention. My life became a great deal pleasanter 
after I had made acquaintance with Mary, merely > 
because it became more stormy. We had, how- 
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ever, some delightfully quiet afternoons, though 
these were short and fiar between. Mary had a 
great friend in the village, an old lady of the name 
of Clarke, and her cottage was truly an abode of 
peace. Mary's friends were generally old people, 
I imagine in consequence of her love of quarrelling. 
With those of her own age there was always an 
idea of rivalry, and her games with them usually 
ended in a violent battle ; but with her elders she 
could have no dispute; and in spite of her extra- 
ordinary temper she was endowed with a reverence 
for age which I have seldom seen. She used to 
take me to see Miss Clarke, or Mrs. Clarke, as she 
was always called, though she had never been 
married. We always met with a kind reception 
from this excellent old lady, who did all in her 
power to make our visits agreeable. Her little 
white-washed cottage was a pattern of neatness, 
the garden was attended to with the greatest 
care, she had the most beautiful roses that had 
ever been seen in the parish, and her honey 
was renowned in all the surrounding country. Her 
appearance was equally prepossessing with that of 
everything belonging to her. She was always 
dressed in mourning, but with the most exquisite 
neatness, and with an attention to the becoming 
which the most careless observer could perceive to 
be entirely unconscious and unstudied. She had 
the most benevolent eyes ; I never saw any like 
them except my sister Sophy's ; but her greatest 
beauty in my opinion was her snow-white hair, 
which hung down in two large curls, and shone 
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like bQ w. She had lived ma&j yean in the 
Tillage, and was lespected hj everybody. She 
was present in every cottage scene of mckness or 
sorrow, a universal friend and comforter: no village 
rejoicing was considered complete without her. 
Had any one heard of the safe arrival in Australia 
of some beloved emigrant — it was to Mrs. Clarke 
the news was first told. Had any one's baby cut 
its first tooth — it was immediately carried to Mrs. 
Clarke to be admired. Was there a happy mar- 
rii^ to take place — ^Mrs. Clarke was the first to 
hear the tidings, and the first to congratulate ; and 
great was the merriment one day when, on an 
occasion of this sort, the future bride and bride- 
groom both met at her garden gate, each having 
been unaware of the other^s intention of commu* 
nicating his and her happiness to the universal 
sympatibizer. A problem that occupied tiie atten- 
tion of the village gossips for yesrs was, "why 
Mrs. Clarke had not married.'' She was certainly 
'^a bom lady,'' evid^itly well oS, (witness the 
quantities she gave away,) she must have been 
very handsome, and everybody kn^w she was very 
good. What could the reason be ? It was of no 
use speculating, f<n: no one could find out. She 
had one servant, called Hannah, who in appearance 
rather resembled her, but not so in diqK)sition. I 
used to think Hannah as cross as her mistress was 
kind. I wonder why good and thrifty house- 
keepers are generally such vixens. Hanzkah was 
always busy and singularly taciturn; she would obey 
aU her mistress's benevolent injunctions without 
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utteiing a word in disparagement of her arrange- 
ments, but she never originated a good deed. 
When they first came into the village, it was con* 
sddered a good move by the gossips to ask Hannah 
out to te% hoping by that means to find out all 
about her mistress. The attempt signaUy failed. 
Ihey might as well have tried to get information 
out of a stone walL Hannah drank all their tea 
and ate all their cake, but gave them not one 
particle of enlightenment ; and at last, finding the 
arrangement not only unprofitable but expensive^ 
they discontinued the invitations. I used often to 
hear my mother speak of their discomfiture, in 
which she much rejoiced, as gossip of all kinds 
disgusted her. Nothing pleased Mary and me so 
much as an afternoon spent at Miss Clarke's. This 
was curious, as most people found us very trouble- 
some, and we hated being kept in order. We were 
generally either quarrelling with one another, or 
else in such exuberant spirits that no quiet occu- 
pation could be carried on in our vicinity. Misa 
Clarke, however, never seemed to find us trouble- 
some. Come when we would, we were always sure 
of a warm welcome. She never scolded us because 
our hair was untidy, or our clothes torn (as often 
happened ; for though our mothers started us off 
scrupulously neat, we were always sure of getting 
into some mischief, bird-nesting, or nutting, or 
hunting for blackberries, before we arrived at our 
destination); she never seemed to remark if red 
eyes or a scratched &ice gave token of a recent 
disagreement (for we were apt, I am sorry to say. 
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to fall out by the way) ; she laughed when we 
laughed, sympathized with all our little joys and 
sorrows, admired Mary to my heart's contentment^ 
and looked upon me as a prodigy of geniu& It 
was our great delight to observe that she spoke to 
us " as if we were grown up/' and treated us "like 
ladies and gentlemen." When we came, her beau- 
tiful little set of Dresden was used for tea, a snowy 
tablecloth of finest damask was always spread, the 
table was placed in our favourite position in the 
large window which opened upon the prettiest view 
in the country, the river running below, and the 
blue hills just visible in the distance, a little nose- 
gay was gathered for each of us, and oh, joy of 
joys ! we always had bread and honey. After tea, 
if the evening was fine, she would take us out for 
a walk, wherever we chose ; it seemed quite indif- 
ferent to her as long as we were pleased ; or if we 
preferred being in-doors, she read to us some fine 
old ballad such as " Chevy-Chase" or " Sir Patrick 
Spence," with a power and distinctness I have 
seldom heard equalled. This was not the only 
instruction she gave us though, for we never parted 
without hearing a chapter in the Bible; and though, 
as I have before stated, I had little taste for 
religious subjects, her anecdotes and quaint illus- 
trations made interesting to me what would other- 
wise have been irksome and disagreeable. Soon 
were the good impressions lost; the little I learned 
was head work and not heart work, and I forgot 
in one moment what had taken ten to explain. It 
was not so with Mary : going home, she would 
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sometimes refuse to enter into conversation with 
me, and when I asked the reason, she would say, 
" Don^t talk to me now, I want to think of what 
Miss Clarke has been telling us/' I felt inclined 
for a moment to hate Miss Clarke, the large Bible, 
and everything belonging to her, but did not dare 
say so, for fear Mary might resume the unpleasant 
silences to which, in common with myself, she was 
subject for three or four days together. She could 
bear anything better than the shghtest depreciation 
of the friend whose influence was the only check 
upon her strange temper ; and for a few days after 
a* visit to this kind old lady, her manners were 
always softer and her voice always sweeter. I 
have often wondered since how it was that I never 
profited more from this beautiful example of 
Christian kindness; but though I saw and admired, 
I could not practise I used to marvel how Miss 
Clarke could do so much good, and yet never seem 
hurried ; be always busy, and yet never irritated ; 
always neat and pretty, and yet never seem to think 
of self ; always sympathizing, and yet never inter- 
fering. She did not, as some most excellent people 
do, grudge the time speut in a friendly chat, or 
when she arrived at the house of a friend, seem only 
anxious to find out in how short a time she could 
possibly get away again. She did not make those 
who called upon her feel that she was painfully 
counting how many minutes they were obliging 
her to waste ; she always had time to attend even 
to the most frivolous woes and distresses. It was 
not painfully obvious to the objects of her charity 
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that they were only attended to and cared for 
for the sake of the salTation of the aoui of their 
benefia^ctreflEfy ihey felt that she took a real interest 
in their welfara In the couzse of my travels in 
after years^ I remember walking in &e streets of 
a French town. A poor old blhul woman was 
going in the same direction, feeling her way with 
the help of a stick. She seemed so wedc and 
unsteady in her walk, that I slackened my pace to 
watch her, in case I might be of service in the 
crowded thoroughfare. I had soon occasion to 
offer my help, for which she thanked me over and 
over again. 

c< Mais/' she said, taming her sightless eyes to 
me in a plaintive mannner, ^ j'esp^re que oe n'est 
pas poor Tamoor de Dieu 1" 

The poor womaa had eridentiy been helped 
before, but in a way which showed her it was not 
for her own sake. This was not the way in whidi 
my early friend dispensed her charities ; they were 
all done certainly ^'pour I'amour de Dieu,'' bat 
with a kindness and heartiness that showed His 
service was a delight and not a task. I have 
dwelt long upon the diaracterof this worthy Mend 
of my youth, but it is a bright spot to look back 
upon at the end of a long, dark pilgrimage ; there 
can be none like her, for I am sure the world has 
never produced such another. Ob, that I had valued 
and appreciated at their true worth the peaceful 
hours spent in that little cottage I But then I did 
not care for them. I could not value peace ; I 
longed for something dark and stormy. I Lave 
lived since in darkness and storm, and now I long 
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for peace I How we despise what is easily ob- 
tained ! How we long for what seems unattain- 
able ; and when at last we have obtained it^ we 
value it no longer I 

Curiously enough, Mazy and I, who were great 
&vourites with Miss Clarke, were one day let into 
the secret the whole village would have given their 
eyes to know. This wa% however, when we were 
somewhat older than at the period I am now 
describing ; but I will relate it now, as it falls 
within the scope of my subject. It was a rainy 
afternoon^ and we were spending it at the cottage. 
Miss Clarke had left us alone for a few minutes in 
the little drawing-room, and I, with my usual 
curiosity, was peeping, and prying, and opening 
everything I could ky my hands upon. There 
were seveiral miniature cases and other things 
about, and I unscrupulously examined them, 
heedless of Mary's expostulations. 

* Jack ! do let things alone ; Miss Clarke will 
be in in a minute, and you know she does not 
like meddling." 

I felt quite convinced that Miss Clarke would 
not mind anything either of us did, but Mary 
had not so much self-oonfidenca Most of the 
portraits were very uninteresting ; old gentlemen 
with pigtails, and ladies with powdered heads, 
and- no particular variety c£ expression. Mary 
soon came and looked over my shoulder, and ap- 
peared quite as much absorbed as myself in this 
investigation. At last we came to the only portrait 
which much pleased us ; it was a double miniature, 
a lady and a gentleman. The lady was very dark 
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and handsome, with arched eyebrows. She looked 
melancholy though, as if she had endured priva- 
tion, and had been either a sufferer herself, or 
witnessed much sufiPering in others. The gentleman 
was fair, with blue eyes and curling hair, and such 
a joyous expression of countenance, that it did one's 
heart good to look at it. 

"Who can they be?" was our mutual exclamation. 

" They are neither of them the least like Miss 
Clarke ; they can't be her relations.'' 

" They look like husband and wife," said Mary. 

" They are not the least like each other," said I. 

" Of course not, that's just the reason ; people 
always care for their opposites," was the wise reply. 

I was beginning, according to my usual custom, 
to cavil at and find fault with this gravely pro- 
nounced opinion, when the door opened, and we 
both jumped as Miss Clarke entered. Her gentle 
eyes glistened with tears as she looked over our 
shoulders ; I saw at a moment she was not angry 
with us for prying, but painful recollections seemed 
to be awakened by the sight of the miniatures. 

" Who are these people ?" I said to her, in my 
inconsiderate manner. 

'* Hush," said Mary to me, in a whisper ; "you 
are always asking questions." 

Though I was so fond of Mary, this observation 
made me do it again immediately, for opposition 
was a thing I could not endure. 

" Who are these people f ' I said again; " and are 
they relations of yours, and what is their history ? 
Oh, do tell me, I do so long to know I" 
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*' Sit down/^ she answered, " and I will tell you, 
as you are so curious to know. It is no secret, 
but I do not wish it repeated all over the village, 
and I think I may trust you and Mary. It 
may be a useful lesson to you, for in the course 
of your lives you are sure to meet with some 
sorrow and disappointment, and I want to show 
you that, though outward events may sometimes 
turn out very differently from what we either hope 
or expect, yet they have little to do with 
happiness, for as long as we do right we are sure 
to be happy. 

I began to yawn, for I thought a sermon was 
coming instead of a romantic history, and I was 
rather disappointed. Seeing this, she hastened to 
begin her nairation. 

*^ I am afraid I must talk to you a great deal 
about myself, if I tell you all about those two 
concerning whose history you seem so curious." 

" Oh, pray do, Miss Clarke,'' interrupted Mary ; 
** just the very thing I should like.'* 

" Well, suppose we light the fire first, then ; for 
though it is summer, I see no reason why we 
should be cold and uncomfortable, and then we 
will settle ourselves to talk ; and Johnny, you can 
go to sleep if you don't like it, for I know y(Hir 
tricks of asking me to tell you something, and 
then not listening. 

I promised attention, and the history turned out 
to be so interesting, that I had no di£Siculty in 
keeping my word. 

VOL. I. E 
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CHAPTER VL 

A LOVE BTOBT. 

Totr nmst know^ she said, that mj old home 
was veiy far from here. My&dieriras amezchaut 
who had made a great deal of money, and I was 
his only child. He .bought a pretty place in the 
north of England, and we lived there together 
very happily. He was not a gemiiSi but a good, 
senaUe, straightforward i&iglish ehaxacter, with a 
well-stored mind, a taste for literature, and great 
admiratian for the £ne arts, particularly for 
painting. He delighted in collecting pictures ; and 
from my childhood I was suironnded by every 
object calculated to refine tiie mind, and .raise the 
intellect He was a grave man, and I had lost my 
mother, whom I oould hardly remember; so, 
although I was very fond of him, I had little con- 
genial companionship. There were few yoong | 
people in the ndighbourhood, and those few I did | 
notnmch care for; we had books, and flowers,and 
everything pr^y at home, and nothii]^ to desire 
or seek for beyond our own premises. My &ther 
was .not fond of society, and his leisure hours were 
occupied in educating <me ; .so we lived for the 
most part a secluded life, and my utmost dissipa- 
tion was a concert in the county town, when any 
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celebrity from the metropolis visited it My 
ustial pleasures were w&lks and lides with my 
father, aad of the world in g^ieral I knew little. 
The time -came when a change was to 9ccur in 
the quiet routine of oar daily life. Barracks were 
built in our county town, and not long afterwards 
an infantry regiment took up its quarters there. 
My father did not seek or wish to know any of the 
officers; he hated dinner-parties, and the usual 
routine of an interdiange of civilities, and dreaded 
having his solitary life broken in upon. One 
morning he came into my little room, where I was 
busy upon a difficult passage of Herodotus, (which 
I hated, and which he insisted upon my construing,) 
and throwing down a note upon the table with 
such force as to overset the somewhat rickety 
ink-glass I was using, and spatter my as yet un- 
touched i^eet of paper, he exclaimed, mih an 
asperity of temper miusual -with him,- 

*' Here's a bore ! I wish people would let us 
alone ! Now we shall have our quiet life dis- 
turbed. As if, forsooth, I was to know the sons of 
all the people I met in my youth. However, I 
suppose I must ask him to dinner onoe at least" 

I proceeded to read the note, and found it was 
from an old friend of my fiather'fif, one whom he 
had not met for years, a^ng him to notice, and 
be&iend his son, ^xl officer in the r^gbnent whidi 
had just been quartered in the neighbourhood. I 
too, rather disliked the idea^ lor I did not relish 
ihe prospect of having one man to entertain ; and 
having been brought up in such seclusion, I 

E 2 
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laboured under a singular lack of small talk. 
However, this young man, whose name was 
Leonard, came ; and my father was charmed with 
him. T^e was so merry, so good-natured, so willing 
to listen to all my father's stories and disquisitions, 
so much interested in our pursuits, so fond of 
pictures, and sang with so much taste and feeling, 
that he soon became our most intimate friend, and 
had free leave to come in and out just as he pleased* 
Of course we were very much thrown together, 
but I got so accustomed to him that the idea of 
our marrying never entered my head. We walked, 
we rode, we botanized, * we read, we sang, we 
amused ourselves together, and I soon entertained 
quite a sisterly love for him. We told each other 
all our little plans, all our little cares ; and as I had 
never had a brother, I was delighted with this 
intercourse. I never read novels ; not that I was 
forbidden to do so, for my father had what are 
called very liberal ideas in all matters, but he 
found me so much occupation in graver studies that 
I never had the time to do so. Therefore I knew 
nothing about love or lovers, and did not fancy 
there was anything peculiar in Leonard's coming 
80 often. I thought it very natural that he should 
enjoy being with such a clever man as my father, 
and I was both fond of hearing them talk and of 
joining in the conversation myself* It is such a 
mistake to fancy three cannot be agreeable com- 
pany, there is no society so pleasant ; for what is 
the use of two people discussing a subject if there 
is not a third to appeal to ? I do not know what 
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my father thought all this time, I fancy he ima- 
gined US both too young to dream of matrimony. 
Things went on in this manner for a long time, 
but at last they came to a crisis. I was an early 
riser, and delighted in taking long walks before 
breakfast One morning, one lovely fresh spring 
morning, I was returning to the house after a 
ramble in the park under the shade of the old oak 
trees, when who should I see coming dovm the 
terrace steps but Leonard with an open letter in 
his hand. I was much surprised, for I knew that 
in general he was indolent, and by no means an 
early riser. He walked quickly to meet me, and 
I saw by his manner that something had happened 
which agitated him much, though he tried to 
appear calm. 

" Good morning," he said ; " I thought I should 
find you out of doors, and I have got something 
particular to say to you." 

" Tell it me quick,*' said I ; " I dare say it is 
nothing, after all ; you are always trying to frighten 



me. 



Here hi^ face grew very sad. and he said, " How 
can you be so unkind as to joke on a subject which 
is so important to me V 

" I don't know what the subject is yet," replied 
I, sharply, " so how can I joke upon it ?" 

All this time, in spite of my light manner, I was 
dying to hear what he had to say, and only strove to 
hide my curiosity by an affectation of indifference. 
He leant against the balustrade, for we had slowly 
returned together to the terrace, and in a voice 
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that quite frightened me by its deep, bw tones, so 
different to the merry ones I usually heard from 
him, said, ^'I am going away.'' I fancied he. was 
pretending ; so with a true love of mischief, I said» 
^* Now, don't be sentimental ; you haven't got the 
sort of face for it ; it wont do at all ; you look so 
mudi better when you laugh." 

'^ La/ughf indeed I" he exclaimed, almost in a 
passion ; ''you little know what you are talking 
about ; I tell you it is really true, I am going 
away ; here is the letter ordering our regiment to 
Ireland, and I may never see you again. O 
Annie, Annie, how imkind of you not to be sorry 
when I am so vety miserable!" 

Qoing away! A sudden chill struck to my 
heart. What should I do without him? I had 
got so used to him, I never thought of his going 
away, never dreamt of the possibility of such a 
thing. It was only at that moment I discovered 
liow much I cared for him. It was only at that 
moment I saw how much he cared for me. 
He perceived directly that I was as much grieved 
as he was, and in a rapid and almost incoherent 
manner proceeded to tell me how he had always 
felt a deep affection for me — ^how it had begun the 
first time we met, and increased until he could 
hardly control it — how that the difference between 
our fortunes, for he was poor and I was an heiress, 
bad prevented his acknowledging it earlier; ''and 
Annie,"' he continued, " if you had only been poor 
I would have told you long ago how much I cared 
for you, but I was so afraid of being thought a 
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fortiftie-iiunter ; besides, I felt it waa not fair to 
take advantage of your having seen no one but 
mjfself; but now I cannot help it; and teljl me, tell 
nae quicklyj is there any hope for me V 

All this was said so fast^ I felt quite breathless^ 
and could hardly understand him, but when he 
stopped I said^ " Leonard, I do not know whether 
I am doing right or wrong, I cmlj know that life 
would be very gloomy to me without you." We 
left the terrace an engaged couple. I need not 
tell you all the nonsense we talked that morning ; 
we quite forgot all about breakfast ; and when at 
last we entered the dining-room we found my 
father with a face of dismay, trying to make tea. 
He guessed immediately what had happened; I 
was afraid he would be angry, but he merely said 
he must make more inquiries about Leonard before 
he gave his entire consent, and in the meanwhile 
seemed very well pleased that things should go on 
as they were* At last everything was quite settled. 
Leonard was to sell out of the army and settle 
down as a country gentleman ^ live with us at the 
park, and be my father^s adopted son. How happy 
we were for one shprt week; what sunshine seemed 
thrown over everything I The happiness of a whole 
life seemed crowded into that little time. How 
strai^ that it could not last i But if it had lasted, 
I think I should never have wanted to leave this 
world, never have looked forward to dying with 
the peace and happiness I do now. 

Leonard was to go home to arrange some affidrs^ 
and the marriage was to take place in a few 
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months. We had kind and satisfactory letters from 
his father, although he did not conceal from us 
he thought his son rather too young for matrimony. 
All seemed prosperous and happy, when my father 
was taken ill with a slow, painful, and lingering com- 
plaint His cure was pronounced hopeless ; and it 
was necessary for me to have a companion in the 
house besides the old nurse who waited upon him. 
This companion I found in the only one of our 
neighbours with whom I cared much to associate. 
But I must describe her, or you will not understand 
what comes afterwarda Her name was Emmeline 
Woodford. She was the most peculiar being I 
think I have ever known ; very beautiful, very 
good, and yet extremely eccentric. She was fond 
of study, and passionately addicted to seclusion ; 
very learned — ^but this you would never find out 
until after a long acquaintance. She delighted in 
gaining ideas, but did not care to communicate 
them except to those who shared in her tastes. But 
these she seldom saw, for^ as I told you before, she 
was so fond of solitude that it was only by much 
persuasion she could be drawn into society. She 
had no sisters, but several brothers; her parents 
were very fond of her ; nevertheless, at my earnest 
entreaty, they consented to spare her to me for a 
time. I had seen more of her than of any other girl 
in the neighbourhood, and what I had seen in- 
spired me with intense love and admiration. Her 
abandonment of self, her love of study, for its own 
sake, her penetrating mind, and, above all, a kind 
of musical naturCy which seemed to draw har- 
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mony from even the most discordant circumstances^ 
pleased^ interested, fascinated me, and I would 
gladly have been more intimate than her reserred 
nature allowed me to be. In appearance she was 
a complete contrast to myself, being dark, with 
glossy black hair, brown eyes, and very pale coun* 
tenaikce. I had sometimes tried to induce Emme* 
line to join our little parties of pleasure, but 
nothing would prevail upon her to do sa I used 
to say to her, '' Emmeline, you are a misanthrope." 
She would smilingly answer, '' So you think, be- 
cause I am not always ready to laugh and play and 
waste my time ; but if ever you are in sorrow or 
illpess, and really need help, send for me then, and 
you shall see if I am a misanthrope." This pro- 
mise I now claimed. She came, and nothing could 
exceed the kindness and sympathy I received from 
her. I shall pass over the history of those long 
and dreary days, and come to the time after my 
father's funeral Leonard was with us then, and 
an elderly female relation. I had no spirits for 
society, even for theirs, and used to seclude myself 
in the little room where I so often had studied 
with my father, and ponder over the books he had 
given me, wishing and longing for him to come 
back. Emmeline, at my entreaty, had prolonged 
her visit some weeks ; and she and Leonard were 
much together. I was pleased at this ; I liked my 
friend to be his friend, and was glad he should 
have a more cheerful companion than I was then 
able to be. The conservatory opened into the 
drawing-room, and a person in the drawing-rooioi 
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might very ea^ly see or hear what was taking 
place in the conservatoiy without being perceived 
by any one there. I came downstairs one after- 
noon at a time when I was usually alone in my 
own roomj and caught the sound of voices in the 
conservatory. The first words attracted my atten* 
tion, and I could not help listening. Very wiong, 
you will say, and I own it, but as it turned out it 
was fortunate I did so. 

^^O Leonard, Leonard, it would break her 
heart I" . 

These words were uttered by Emmeline's voice. 
An instinct told me they alluded, to me. Leonard 
answered — ^Leonard, whom I had thought so good, 
so noble, so true, — 

''How oom I help it, Emmeline? can we con- 
trol our hearts ? can I help loving you ? and do you 
not love me ? Then why should I be forced to a 
union I detest ?" 

I cannot tell you what I felt when I heard these 
words. I marvel how I kept my senses i but the 
violence of the shock did not prevent my wishing 
to hear more. Emmeline continued in her calm, 
sweet voice,— 

<< Overcome it, Leonard ; your fiuth is plighted, 
you have no business to break it. I shall piake 
some excuse, and leave this house to-morrow.'' 

"Then do you feel nothing for me.^' was 
Leonard's answer. 

"Nothing,*' continued Emmeline; "you have 
done wrong, and you must repent/' But her voice 
quivered, and I, with a woman's penetration, could 
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diflcover she loved lum. I' was ast(»ushed — 
thunderstrock ; could two beings, so opposite in 
their natures, so different in their tastes, pur- 
suits, and inclinations, could they really care for 
each oth^? I went upstairs, locked the door, 
threw myself on the sofa, and tried to think what 
was to be done» ' I could not collect my thoughts ; 
and I feared at one time I should beccnne deli- 
rioua l^e window was* open, the delicious scent 
of the jessamine that cHmbed round it penetrated 
the room, a little bird was smging most sweetly in 
the sunshine, and eyerything spoke of hapj»nes& 
Alas I how eyerything within was changed ! how 
different life appeared to me now from what it did 
half an hour ago ! And I had no kind fath^ or 
mother to consult. I had only myself to rely on, 
for I would not fdr worlds have told any one else 
my perplexities. An idea flashed into my mind. 
Loye as they m^ht, they would neyer be aUe to 
marry; Leonard was a younger son; Emmeline 
one of a large family ; it was impossible. I 
triumphed in this idea for a while; then the thought 
came to me, '^ If his heart is not yours, why grudge 
it to any one else ? what haye you more to do with 
it ? What, indeed ! I got up and looked out of 
the window. I gazed on the fair green woods, the 
pretty garden beneoUi, the farms in the distance, 
the cattle gracing soi peacefully. I wished I were 
a cow, Gt a sheepy or eyen^ aa insect . crawling on 
the wind&w-pane. I fUt so sick at heart, I knew 
not what I wished. I looked towards the high 
road. There was a hearse moving along it, and a. 
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funeral procesdon. I thought^ ^ See what we shall 
all come to, it does not much matter whether the 
years beforehand are happy or miserable/' And 
then I leant my head against the window-sill, and 
cried till I was tired. After a while I looked up, 
and my eyes rested on an engraving of Lady Jane 
Grey parting from her husband, which my father 
had given me. Involuntarily I contrasted her fate 
and mine. '^ She is giving up one who is true," 
thought I, " and yet she bears it bravely ; shall I 
repine at giving up one who is false ?' And then I 
remembered all the lessons of fortitude my father 
had taught me out of ancient and modem history, 
and I thought, *^ Now is the time to put in practice 
what I have learnt ; what is the use of my having 
heard so much of strength and generosity, if I find 
it totally inapplicable to my own case T* But I 
felt so weak, so weary ; as if I had no strength 
to struggle, much less to conquer. I heard the 
church bell toll for the funeral, and I wished it 
was for mine. Presently my eyes fell on the 
Bible ; I opened it mechanically, and the first text 
I saw was, " Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life/' The words gave me 
comfort, I read them over and over again, and 
though at first I could hardly perceive their mean- 
ing, owing to the chaos of my ideas, gradually a 
light fell upon my heart, and I was enabled to per- 
ceive that my way was not intended to be one of 
entire misery. I felt calmer, and was able to pray 
for guidance, and the guidance came. I remem- 
bered all that was said in Holy Writ about for- 
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^veness of injuries, trust, faith, fortitude. I re- 
membered all that is promised to those who stead- 
fastly endure, and I felt certain Heaven would 
help me and take care of me. Then I considered 
what was best to be done in worldly matters, and 
pity stole into my heart, when J thought how sad 
it was for Emmeline and Leonard, if they really 
loved each other, not to be able to marry. I re- 
solved that no means should be wanting on my 
part to make them happy. I decided what to 
do, and went downstairs with a firm and resolute 
heart. They were together in the drawing-room. 
Both looked unhappy. Emmeline came towards 
me as I entered, and said, — 

" Annie, dear, I must leave you to-morrow.*' 

I answered as calmly as I could, '^ You think 
so, but it will not be necessary." 

She looked astonished ; and, anxious to end the 
painful scene, I turned to Leonard, and said, 
quickly, — 

^^ Leonard, you have done me a great injury, 
and there is only one way in which it can be 
repaired." 

He turned deadly pale and said, " Then it is as 
I fancied, you have seen, you know '' 

" Enough," I answered, "to feel that our union 
can never take place. Never mind what I have 
seen, what I have heard ; it is of no use to talk 
about it ; I only know that you have it in your 
power to repair the wrong you have done me." 

Both stood motionless with surprise, and at 
length Leonard answered, " Tell me in what way, 
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and I give yoa my word of hoxK>ur it shall he 
done/' 

I did not think much of his word of honour 
sAex what> had passed betweai ua two^ but I did 
not say so. I said, ^ Tou love Emmdine^ Enune- 
line loves you." 

<<0 Annie 1 Annie V* cried Emmeline, in a vmce 
of agony, ^indeed, indeed, I could not help it 1" 

^I know you could not,'' I replied ; ''few people 
can control their feelings ; and as / cannot midce 
Leonard happy, I hope you will be able to do so. 
No impediment that I can remove shall stand in 
the way, and if you agree to do as I wish, much 
sorrow will be prevented on all sides.'' 

I then proceeded to tell them I intended to 
make axrangements for the transfer to them of as 
much property as would enable them to live com- 
fortably and without any anxiefy for the future. 
Both were rapturous in their expressions of grati- 
tude, but I fancied a slight shade passed over 
Leonard's countenaneeL I imagined then that it 
proceeded £rom remorse at his behaviour to 7ne^ 
but from his after conduct and the vanity I dis- 
covered in his character I now cannot help think- 
ing it was pique al findis^ out I oould,. as he 
imagined, so easily give him up. Little^ more 
remains to be said coneemii^ this part of my 
histoiy. I was very unhappy at first, though I 
took care not to show it, but gradually I got ovec 
it, and became a» you see me now. I have told you 
this history, not because I think it is a strange or 
uncommon one, or because I want you to think it 
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generous of me to do as I did, but because I. wish 
you to see that as long as we trust in Heaven we 
can never be entirely miserable; and broken hearts^ 
though all very well in poetry, only exist, I am 
convinced, in,coxnpany with ill->regulated minds. 

Here Miss Clarke paused in her story, and again 
looked at the miniatures with sorrowful eyes. 

'^ But you have not told me,"' said I, '^ about 
those pictures.'' 

" They are portraits of Leonard and Emmeline,"' 
die answered. '^ They were sent to me some years 
afterwards.^' 

" "Were they happy together f asked Mary. 

** I fear not,'' replied oiu: kind friends " Leonard's 
character was not one that promised much happi- 
ness. Tliere was no actual fault to be found in 
him, but he was volatile, and utterly a stranger to 
any deep feeling except from the impulse of the 
moment. Emmeline wa^ of an unworldly and 
poetical temperament ; she could not understand 
Leonardos inconsistencies and vagaries^ and he 
could not sympathize with her high-flown ideas. 
They had captivated each other's imaginations, but 
their attachment was not founded on principle. I 
saw a good deal of them a short time after their 
marriage^ and I was a fair judge^ because I could 
appreciate the good qualities of both. I knew 
them better than they knew each other, and I 
could see that each was a source of constant tor- 
ment to the other. Leonard was provoked at his 
wife's gravity, and Emmeline felt irritated at the 
light manner in which he treated subjects she 
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emsidered of panmount impoitanoe. It was a 
great pty they ever married, and I felt afterwards 
Sony I had bad any share in smoothing the way to 
thdr union, bat I could not baye done otherwise, 
theyseemed then so devoted to eadi other. After 
Emmeline's death I lost sight of Leonard; I 
believe be went to India, and scHne time afterwards 
I beard he had married again, whidi is just what 
I should have imagined the most likdy thing in the 
world. I could not continue living in the place 
where I bad been so very biqppy, so I sold it and 
moved further south. I don't think the rest of my 
life would interest you : it bad no adventure and 
no story. I was travelling once through this 
countiy and was attracted by the beauty and the 
quiet of this little village. I bad no ties to bind me 
to any particular place, so I determined to settle 
down here, and have had no reason to repent of my 
determination.'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JEALOUSY. 

I HAVE often thought since, it was rather strange 
of Miss Clarke to tell Mary and me this love story, 
but I am sure she did it for some purpose, and I 
think on Mary it had the desired effect, as the 
history of after years will show. But it is time to 
return to my own story. I have before said, I was 
possessed of a furiously combative spirit, and now 
my great wish was to meet the wonderful friend 
George, whom Mary talked so much about, and 
engage him in some quarrel, which might justify 
me in licking him. An opportunity soon occurred, 
only it ended rather differently from what I had 
intended. It was a half holiday, and I had taken 
a message to Little Dale from my mothen On 
entering as usual by the back door I saw Mary 
talking to a fresh, happy-looking youth, a few 
years older than herself, whom I rightly guessed 
to be my supposed enemy. She turned round to 
me and said, "Oh, Jack, here's George." What a 
foolish little sentence to be angry with, and yet 
there was something in the tone that made me 
feel furious : I thought she said it as if she vrished 
me to be as pleased to see him as she was. I was 
determined not to be civil, and so I said, " Oh, ay. 
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I suppose so." Mary got angiy and said, " Well, I 
think you might shake hands with my friend, only 
I suppose you are in your sulks this afternoon, you 
look horridly ill-tempered.^' Plain speaking is a 
fault of youth ; as we grow older we learn to 
conceal our feelings. George came forward in a 
good-tempered manner and shook hands so frankly, 
that I was half-ashamed of my bearishness, and 
was obliged to exertm^yself to bealittle agreeable. 
'ULsifB mother happened to be abs^cit, so there 
was no check on oar hilarity ; we went into the 
garden, ate gooseberries, a^d chattered like so 
many chaffinches. There was no interruption to 
our friendly conyersation, until George inadTer- 
tently tripped me up and caused me to stumble 
into a currant-bush. In the morbid state of my 
feelings nothing would do but I must imagine he 
had done it on purpose, and in order to make me 
look ridiculous in Mary s eyes ; so losing all self- 
control, I rushed at him and tried to knock him 
down. He was much stronger than I was, and if 
I had thought for a moment I should never have 
made such an attempt He turned quickly rounds 
stooped, caught hold of me by the ankles, and 
caused me to stand on my hands in the most 
ignominious manner. It was so qidckly and 
cleverly done that I had no time to prevent iti 
and there I was, cutting the most ridiculous figure, 
with my heeb in the air, and Mary in fits of 
laughter. I should not have cared half as much 
if he had knodced me down and hurt me^ but to 
be treated like a naughty child and laughed at. 
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was more than I could bear. I grew black in the 
face with rage, and the welkin resounded with mjr 
cries. Qeorge still held me by the heels^ aiod 
kept toe turned upside down. 

^^ This side upwards, with care/' said he, laughing; 

^' Fragile/' said Mary, '^ y^ry fragile, and not to 
be shaken OB any account/' 

It was lucky they did not let me loose at that 
moment, or I should have certainly done one of 
them a mischie£ I roared, bellowed,, and kicked. 
George's wrists seemed made of iron. He took 
good care not to hurt me, and this annoyed me 
more than anything else: it seemed such an asser- 
tionofsuperiSty. 

"Now, old fellow/' he said, "will you leaye off? 
and I'll let you go." 

" Yes," continued Mary ; " do leave off and be 
friends, and you shall have some new nulk." 

I was too much enraged to attend to her, but 
bit the grass in my fury, and continued making a 
fearful noise, which did not alarm her in the leasts 
as she was accustomed to do the same harself. It 
is woaderful how little sympathy passionate people 
have for those who are afflicted with the same un* 
happy tempers as themselves. The scene was 
ended by the sudden appearance of Mary's mother. 
A wonderful tranflformation immediately took 
place. George let me go suddenly, we all stood 
bolt upright in the garden walk, and though very 
hot and red, tried to look as if nothing had hap* 
pened. 

" So, indeed !" began the voluble matron, " I 
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can't leave you three together, but you must be 
fighting and quarrelling like a parcel of lunatics. 
Qeorge, Tm ashamed of you ; you didn't use to 
be riotous. Jack, yow never were anything else, 
so go along with you, do, and don't let me see you 
again until your manners are mended." 

I rushed out of the garden, banged the gate 
behind me with vehemence, and ran down the hill 
at such a rate that I nearly went head over heels 
into the brook below it. This recalled me to a 
sense of my ridiculous behaviour, and I sat down 
under a tree and sulked. Presently I heard a 
good-humoured voice behind, " Hollo, old fellow, 
watching the fish rise this fine evening ?" 

I turned and saw my enemy George. I thought 
he had come to triumph over me, and remember- 
ing the distinction drawn by Mary's mother 
between him and myself, I hated him more and 
more. I had hated him before I saw him. O sons 
of Cain ! How closely our natures resemble that of 
the first murderer ! I would not answer him, I 
would not look at him. He continued, — 

" Now don't bear malice. Jack ; I ran all the 
way down here to tell you how sorry I am you 
were turned out, and how I told Mrs. Alton I 
was just as bad as you — ^I wouldn't stay there after 
she sent you away ; now do be friends ; think of 
our little quarrel as a game of play." 

" Great fun for you, you playful lamb," I an- 
swered, gruffly ; " don't talk to me about malice, 
but just go away, will you ?" 

" Well, you are a rough customer," he said ; " it 
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can't be pleasant for you, sitting in the dumps all 
alone, you'd better come with me and walk up the 
hill ; the sun is setting so beautifully; do come and 
cheer up." 

" I tell you I don't want to see you or the sun 
either ; can't you leave a fellow alone ?" 

" You might answer civilly ; but if you don't 
want to come, of course I can't make you ; so 
good-bye," and away he went 

Such is the perversity of human nature. I felt 
almost sOrry I had not accepted his offer, and for 
a moment I thought of calling him back, but my 
pride would not allow me to do so. It was a clear, 
calm sky, the brook rippled musically over the 
stones, the trees looked so cool in their heavy 
green stillness, and all without was happy and 
peaceful Within it was very different ; I felt I 
had lost the chance of making a friend. 

My conscience was a very uncomfortable 
companion for a long time after this, but 
strange to say it effected no change in my out- 
ward behaviour ; on the contrary, I was even more 
rude to George than I had been before. I was 
mad to be revenged on him ; be not alarmed, 
reader, I had no wish to murder him or even to 
cause him any bodily harm, but I wanted to get 
the victory over him, to prove myself deverer than 
h^ was ; to surpass him in talent and energy, to 
distinguish myself in Mary's eyes. I began to 
take more pains with my school tasks, my father 
wondered at my rapid improvement, Sophy en- 
couraged me with her praise, my mother said she 
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thought I sbonld tarn out somethi&g Tespectable 
yet They knew not the hidden spring that 
prompted my actions. As for loye of the dry 

tasks that were set me — pshaw ! my own thoughts 
were fiar more interesting. It was eaEry for me 
with my show of diligence to persoade my father 
to send me to the same school to which George 
went; he was so pleased with my progress, he 
would have done anything I wished him, short of 
allowing me to go altogether from home, so I had 
my career for the present pretty well in my own 
hands. (3eorge was reading for a certain mathe- 
matical prize which was the object of the am- 
bitious elder boys, and for this I also was deter- 
mined to compete. I hated mathematics, but I* 
knew Mary took a great interest in the awarding 
of this prize, and she and George had often talked 
it over whilst we sat in the garden on a Satur- 
day afternoon. It was once when they were so 
engaged that I announced my intention of also 
working for the prize. I was pleased to perceive 
a doud arise on George's countenance, whilst Mary 
jumped up in surprise, and said,- 

" What ! you, Jack t I never should have 
thought of such a thing \" 

"And why not, pcay?'* said I, somewhat 
nettled. '^ I suppose you think I am a iooV* 

" Certainly not^'' said Maiy ; ** but 1 never 
should have thought you would tiy against 
George.'' 

From that moment I was resolved. If I worked 
myself to a skeleton, if I bent my back double, if 
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I blinded my eyes with study, that prize I leould 
have, or die for it. 

Hogarth, or some dever man, somewhere says, 
*^TeIl me not of genius; genius is but another 
name for ^eigy and perseyerance/' So I have 
ever found it, and I am perfectly convinced that 
whatever I wished for in my past life I might 
have obtained, if I had only been as energetic and 
persevering in the pursuit of it as I was in this 
particular instance. The chances were greatly 
against me. There were many boys much older 
than myself; George, though not brilliant, was 
several years my c^nior, and possessed a quiet de- 
termination and confidence in his own powers that 
rather alarmed me, in spite of my enthusiastic 
self-reliance. I worked early and late, I hid my 
books uDder my pillow and read by moonlight, I 
gave up my beloved Spanish for a time, I looked 
at the rusty eld pistols in the lumber-room, and 
thought to myself "Ah, my old pirate uncle, this 
is the way you pursued your ends, this is the way 
in which you chased a prize; how I wish you 
were here now to give me a lift; but let your mantle 
fall upon me, and I shall win it yet." Many com- 
petitors, completely scared by the energy with 
which George and I set to work, gave up the 
attempt in dei^adr ef vanquishing such dogged 
determination, and langed th^nselves on either 
side, backing us up against each other. 

" Why, you work as if your life depended upon 
gaining that stupid old medal,'' said a merry-faced 
boy to me erne morning as we rushed in troops to 
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the plajground. I remember perfectly well my 
answer. 

^ And so it does. Tommy ; at least all future 
success in life ; nothing like a fair start, you know/' 

« Well, I like a little fun/' said the other, « and 
woidd rather have half-a-crown to spend at a fair, 
and a half-holiday to do it in ; I wouldn't be as 
melancholy as you've been this last month for all 
your cleverness ; and when you've got the medal, 
what use will it be to you, I should like to know ? 
you can't eat it^ drink it, or smoke it.'' 

'^ What an idea of pleasure," said I, scornfully ; 
^^ eating, drinking, and* smoking. And do you 
think nothing of honour and glory ?" 

** Honour and glory be hanged T continued my 
friend ; " I think much more of breakfast and 
dinner." 

" So I perceive," I replied, as pitying the dark- 
ened state of his mind I left him, in order to pass 
unobserved through the crowd of boys, and regain 
my school-desk to study in secret. And yet that 
boy is now first in one of our colonial presidencies, 
whilst I — alas ! alas ! so much for early promise I 
The eventful day drew nigh which was to decide 
to whom the reward of talent and industry belonged 
George and I were left alone in the contest, for the 
hearts of the others had failed them, and the whole 
school was in a state of excitement Qeoige was 
the favourite candidate, and the most popular ; he 
had been in the school a long time, and had en- 
deared himself to all by many acts of kindness, 
whilst I was comparatively a new-comer, and had 
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never been popular with anybody. I could per- 
ceive that nearly all^ masters as well as scholars, 
wished him success, and looked upon me as an in- 
terloper; and this only redoubled my energies. 
The morning came ; Qeorge's Mends shook hands 
with him as we all crowded the. school entrance, 
and encouraged him with their anti(»pations. 
" Never fear, old boy, you'll do it yet " — " You'll 
not have been such a bookworm for nothing,^' were 
the exclamations addressed to him on all sides ; 
whilst I was encouraged by very few, and these for 
the most part the worst of the school, malcontents, 
who envied the supremacy of George, and wished 

for a leader to aid them in subverting it, 

« « « ♦ 

I had gained it. The prize was in my hand» 
A dead silence followed ; had Qeorge won it he 
would have been cheered till the walls rung again. 
I had gained it. Here was what I had been so 
long toiling for ; but in the moment of victory I 
wondered how it was I felt so little satisfaction* 
I stood with it in my hand, half stupified. Greorge's 
voice recalled me to consciousness. '' Well done. 
Jack,'* he said ; "you have worked hard for it, and 
deserve it I'm glad it was you who won it^ and 
nobody else, as I vxls to lose it Give him a, 
cheer, lads,^' he cried out, as we filled the play- 
ground. "Hurrah for the last new boyl" The 
cheer was given long and loud, and then there was 
another for George, longer and louder still. We 
were both to go to Little Dale that evening on our 
way to our respective homes, and relate the result 

VOL. L F 
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of oar struggle. Bat now for the present every-* 
thing seemed foigotten, and football usurped all 
our energies, and seemed for one half hour the 
only thing worth living for. George played with 
as muchy even more spirit than usual ; I looked at 
him and wondered. Had I lost the prize I should 
probably have sulked the whole of play time, 
sitting on a log in the timber-yard close by. I 
knew how he had set his heart on winning it. I 
knew how his father had promised him a new set 
of gardening tools if he brought it homa I knew 
how anxiouidy his family were looking for his re- 
turn that evening ; I knew how sure they made of 
his victory^ I had heard him tell Mary this over 
and over again ; and yet there he was, laughing, 
joking, running, and apparently a thousand times 
happier than me. How on earth did he manage 
it ? I had a great mind to ask him, but I always 
avoided as much as possible speaking to him. I 
felt veiy much annoyed. I had fancied he would 
be quite crest£allen, and lowered in the opinion of 
his schoolfellows ; and I perceived that he was as 
merry and good-tempered as ever, and that the 
only feeling on the subject manifested by his com* 
rades was extreme disappointment that he was not 
the successful candidate. When afternoon school 
broke up, I started off for Little Dale, thinking I 
should feel more comfortable after I had received 
Mary's congratulations. Presently I heard clatter^ 
clatter^ puff, puff, behind me ; and up ran George. 
" Tm coming along with you to Little Dale," 
said ha 
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** What^ you, Qeorgfe ? You're never T 

" Indeed, but I am, though ; I suppose you think 
I oughtn't to, because I failed. But I did my best, 
you know^ Jack» IVe nothing to be ashamed of 
in being beat by a clever fellow. Come along/' 

And he took my arm in his own with a rough 
good-nature, and forced me to walk at his paoe, 
which was rather faster than accorded with my 
mooning prop^tt^. I liiod to ponder « I 
went, build castles in the air, and knock off the 
tops of the hedgerow plants with a stick. Fre^ 
and merry companionship was objectionable to. me. 
I hated walking with any one except Mary or 
Sophy. I did not know what to say to George. 
His, generosity made me feel disgusted with myselfl 
I ought to have admired and imitated it ; but I 
could not. I suppose my heart was not largo 
enough. My brain, too, was tired with the tension 
it had undergone ; and when the mind is wearied^ 
the temper is often wayward. I would hardly 
answer any of my rival's remarks ; and I fancy he 
soon grew tired of my disagreeable compaiuonBhip, 
for he left my side, and merrily whistling, seemed 
occupied in searching for what he called ^^ botanical 
specimens" in the hedges. We soon reached Little 
Dale, and the first object we saw was Mary's red 
shawl at the gate, and her roguish face above. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, " I can see who has got 
the prize directly, by the expression of your eyes." 

" Who ?" we asked both together. 

" Why, George, of course," she said. *' His are 
bright and dancing for joy ; whilst yours— poor 

F 2 
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Jack, never mind ; I dare say youll get something 
next tima" 

^ I Ve got it now, though," said I, triamphantly 
displaying it before her astonished eyes. '' What 
do you think of that V 

I fancied she looked a little disappointed; at 
first she would hardly believe we were not playing 
her some trick ; but George assured her, on bis 
honour, that he was beaten, and aflSrmed it as 
gaily as if he had been telling her a piece of good 
new& I could not think what made him so much 
happier than I. He had lost, and I had won ; and 
yet every one who saw us would have reversed our 
positions, if he had not been told the true state of 
(he case. Mr& Dale was soon called to hear ^ the 
news;, and I was heartily congratulated by alL I 
had expected to hear lamentations over Qeorge's ill 
success ; for I knew, or fancied I knew, him to be 
the favourita Was it, then, of so little conse* 
quence, this that I had been working for, striving 
for night and day ? I began to think I had made 
a mistake, that it was lost labour to try and render 
Creoige ridiculous ; that come what would, he was 
sore to make a better figure than I could. There 
was a quiet dignity about him which nothing could 
destroy, a sort of don't-carishness, which contrasted 
wonderfully with my own excitement about trifles, 
and a forgetfulness of self which made my morbid 
egotism appear the more ridiculous. Mary and 
her mother seemed to like him all the better for 
his ill success, and better still for the manner in 
which he bore it. 
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1 left the meny group, and hastened home to 
tell my success to sympathizing Sophy. Home ! 
home! how sweet that word still sounds to my 
ears. No one can tell the blessedness of home 
until they have lost it. However we may be 
laughed at, however we may be quizzed, however 
we may be thwarted by those who love us best, it 
is only there that true sympathy can be found. 
How strange it is that this is seldom discovered 
until too late. 

At home I was welcomed with cries of joy firom 
my brothers, with a warm pressure of the hand 
from my father, a tender embrace from my mother, 
and that entire, loving, joyous sympathy fix>m 
Sophy that only the unselfish can give. How 
happy and how proud I was that evening I I had 
quite forgotten the motive that urged me to the 
contest ; no one at home knew it They treated 
me as one who had worked hard to do credit to 
the family, and 1 felt for a while as if I deserved 
it 1 thought to myself, " Aha ! Mary and Geoige, 
you would think rather more of me if you could see 
me so much considered!" Self! self, again! Omise- 
rable self! If 1 had only spent all this energy in 
endeavours to conquer my own mind and temper, 
what might I not have been ! But when I had 
retired to rest, with the great calm face of the 
moon looking through the skylight at me, and 
shedding its cold beams over the mysterious pic- 
ture at the foot of my bed, giving a mocking ex- 
pression to the strange features of that ghastly* 
looking lady; when 1 could hear no sound but 
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the owk booting in the distant wood% and the 
wind Bioaning through the chimneyay with perhapB 
a taijA snoring sound from deepen in the rooms 
beyond, broken by the chiming of the quarters 
from the old-fashioned dock in the passage which 
I heard hour after hour, then it was that my old 
miseries returned ; I thought, '' How is all this to 
end ? when will this battle cease, this battle that 
I am always waging? Why was I not bom like 
my brothers, like Sophy? Why do all theser 
melancholy, mysterioas thoughts come to me ?' 
And then I remembered the stories I had been 
made to read out of the New Testament, and the 
idea s^zed me that I was possessed by a devil ; 
and I turned round and drenched my pillow with' 
tears. They wondered the next morning what 
made me look so pale at breakfast, and thought it 
was OTer-study. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIBST SOBBOW. 

At this time my boyish admiration for Mary and 
my rivalry inrith George usurped all the day-dreams 
which had formerly be^i devoted to imaginary 
travels and adventures^ but now an event occurred 
which brought back the love of wandering, 
and altogether turned the current of my life. 
Dear, good, gentie Sophy was taken ilL She had 
been drooping for some time, but no one remarked 
it, because she exerted herself to go about her ao* 
customed work as usual, and nothmg would induce 
her to complaiiL Our house was such a busy one 
that but little attention could be paid to the ap- 
pearance or fancies of any one particular indivi- 
dual, but at last every one saw how my uncom- 
plaining sister suffered. She grew thiimer and 
paler every day, and seemed utterly unable to go 
about any active occupation, but she was as sweet- 
tempered and unselfish as ever, and her only care 
each day appeared to be to hide from my moth^ 
how much she had suffered in the night. She 
would tat in the porch to watch the sunset, and 
sometimes ask us to gather some of her favourite 
flowers. These she would look at with affection- 
ate tenderness, as if she were gazing on some dear 
friends who were going away for years, and I used 
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to look at her in silent wonder, and fancy she could 
speak to them and understand what they whis- 
pered in return. She must have had a conscious- 
ness of what was coming, for her manner, always 
so kind, grew still kinder, and even the animals 
shared in the peculiar fondness with which she 
spoke to eveiy one. The tenderness of a whole 
lifetime was concentrated in those few short 
weeks. However, none of us thought of her 
dying ; it seemed quite natural that she should be 
there to be taken care of, and it was our pride to 
amuse her and get her everything she liked. My 
two rough big brothers, who had no ambition, who 
looked upon books as instruments of torture, who, 
/ thought, had no refinement of feeling, and no 
ideas beyond haystacks and wheat-ricks, made far 
better nurses than I did. They would carry her 
about so gently, and be so quiet when she was 
asleep, and surpassed me so much in thoughtful- 
ness and consideration, that at times I could hardly 
imagine them to be the same noisy beings who 
used to play at pig-market, in the orchard. When 
she fancied herself alone she would sing very softly 
Fometimes ; I remember only part of one of her 
songs; it was about the sea; Sophy had never 
seen the ocean, but the song was taught her by an 
old nurse who had been 'the wife of a fisherman. 
I never heard any one sing it but these two, and it 
often haunted me in after days. 

As souls float into a harbour of light, 
When the voyage of life is done, 

The ships sail into the bright 
Gold track of the setting sun. 
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But the sea is never at peace. 

And my heart is always sad ; 
Oh, when will the murmur of ocean cease. 

And when will my soul be glad P 

The woods are heavy and still. 

They are waiting the hand of death. 
For Autumn is hiding behind the hill. 
And cai'efully holds his breath. 
But the sea is never at peace, 

And my heart is always sad ; 
Oh, when will the murmur of ocean cease. 
And when will my soul be glad ? 

All sorrows at last must end. 

Though tears for a time may fall ; 
For the heavens are over us all, my friend ; . 
The heavens are over us all I 
But the sea is never at peace, 

And my heart is always sad ; 
Oh, when will the murmur of ocean cease. 
And when wiU my soul be glad P 

I never could make out why she should be so 
fond of this mournful strain, but I now think that 
as she felt her end approaching, her thoughts more 
and more dwelt upon the kind old nurse who was 
waiting to welcome her to the Land of Peace. I 
feel tempted to digress into the history of this 
friend of her childhood, who was the widow of a 
fisherman, and had seen her husband lose his Ufe ; 
but I will not do so, for my own is sad enough, 
and were we to write all the sad histories of all 
the sad people we meet with, the world would be 
full of mournful books. How the wind bowls to- 
night ! and how the old lighthouse shakes 1 An 
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irredstible impulse bids me write on, and I feel my 
time is short 

It is strange how people who occupy themselves 
much in ^nsions of heroism are often utterly in* 
competent to fulfil even the simplest duties of 
active ordinary lifa As Sophy got Worse I might 
have been of use in many waysf, going on messages 
and errands which those who were more useful in 
other respects could not be spared to do; but when I 
arrived at the consciousness of her danger, as usual 
I was carried away by the feelings of the mo- 
ment, and instead of exerting myself as I should 
have done, I allowed myself to be quite prostrated 
by grief. I would wander about the fields^ utterly 
reckless of everything but the present sense of 
desolation. I should not have given way so en* 
tirely, perhaps, had I been allowed to be more with 
Sophy, but her weakness was such that I might 
only stay a short time in her room each day ; and 
though she often called for me, and seemed to 
think of The as much as, and sometimes even more 
than the others, it was thought better to keep me 
away from her, as my mother continually feared 
some wild outbreak on my part So I was left to 
wander about, unable to attend to my own duties, 
and often hindering others in the performance of 
thdbraL I used to lean upon the little green garden 
gate where I had so often talked with Sophy, and 
give full vent to my misery. 

One evening as I was so doing, and wondering, 
as aU do in a first grief, whether it were possible 
that I should ever be happy again, I saw George 
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coming down the path leading to our fold. I saw 
he would go to the back door, and not knowing 
Sophy was so dangerously ill, would probably 
make a disturbance at finding it shut. This I 
might have prevented by going to meet him. but 
my invincible dislike waa not to be overcome, and 
I could not prevail upon myself to do so. Thus I 
let my selfishnesa conquer even my affection for 
Sophy. I thought of hiding myself from George, 
for I hated the sight of him; but on second 
thoughts I decided to remain where I was, hoping 
he would not see me. I watched him coipe 
through the fold, and hoped the big turkey-cock 
would fly at him ; but all animals seemed to have 
an affection for George, and even that ill-tempered 
bird let him pass in peace. As I expected, he 
b^an battering at the door ; and, as I expected, 
nobody answered. To my horror he began 
knocking again, for George, like a great many 
other good-natured people, had the defect of being' 
rather noisy. This was more than I could bear> 
and I rushed round to him, exclaiming angrily, — 

*' Can't you hold your noise, or would you like 
to break the door open, and rouse the whole place 
when my sister is dying ?" 

George gave a sudden start, and his eyes were 
full of tears. 

'^ Are things so bad as that f h^ said. ^' I had 
no idea she was so ill. Jack, how could you 
think I would do such a thing on purpose T' 

I was silent^ rather ashamed of my outbreak. 
Grief mai:es some people savage. It had that 
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effect upon me. A few minutes passed, and neither 
of us spoke. George looked at me, he saw my 
eyes were red. I could not bear him to look at 
me ; what business had he to think whether my 
eyes were red or not ? At last he said, — 

" John, I am very sorry for you." 

" Thank you," said I, gruffly. 

^ I came down here with some fruit I thought 
your sister might like." 

** Thank you," said I, still more gruffly ; " we've 
got plenty." 

^ But not of that kind, perhaps," continued he ; 
^' they are peaches and grapes." 

**How did you get them?' I inquired, utterly 
heedless of the rudeness of my question, and not 
knowing what else to say. 

*^ Why, you don't suppose I stole them, I should 
hope," answered he, with a faint smile, " or that 
I picked them up in the road ; but never mind how 
I got them, as long as your sister is able to eat 
them." 

Even I could not help being softened by this 
speech, and as he laid down the little basket on 
the door-step I felt almost inclined to ask him to 
come in and rest. But, imfortunately for my in- 
tention, he continued, — 

H^^^ It was Mary who thought your sister might 
like them." 

** So, then,'' I thought, •" it was only to oblige 
Mary that he got the fruit, and walked over all 
this way with it." 

" Very kind of her to think of it," said I ; " she 
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has never been near us for I don't know how 

long." 

"Not her fault," returned George; "she has 
been passionate again, and her mother shut her up 
for two days, and now she is not allowed to ga 
beyond die orchard.'' 

All satisfactorily accounted for, but I felt very 
much irritated, and extremely angry at George's 
being so much better informed than I was. 
Whenever he mentioned Mary's name the tempter 
got possession of me. I did not ask him in ; I let 
him go without one kind word ; it makes my 
heart ache now to think of it. 

Sophy's days were growing rapidly to a close. 
They were watched over as we watch the declining 
days of autumn, when the fall of every leaf creates 
a melancholy feeling in the heart of the lover of 
nature, and the late sunsets grow more dear from 
the knowledge that they will so soon be lost to us. 
One day she sent for me and begged that we might 
have a little time together alone. Long, long we 
sat and hardly spoke a word; it was happiness 
enough to be together. At last she said, — 

"Johnny, I have thought of you very much, 
and you are the person I most regret leaving, for 
you do not know how to take care of yourself." 

" Then stay with me," I said ; " dear, dear Sophy, 
stay with me, I entreat of you." 

She looked very grave and answered, " Do not 
wish that} for it is not the will of God. But I want 
to ask you to remember one thing." 

" Anything," I said, " anything in the world ; 
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let it be aoiDethmg difficult, that I may do it to 
please you.'* 

^*It is nothing difficulty" she said; ^4t is only 
this yeisey ^Hcmng food cmd raimeni, let us 
theremith be cont&ntJ You are so restless, you 
will worry my poor mother much if you do not 
take care ; do think of our uncle's £ftte> and stay 
quietly on the farm and be a comfort to them aH 
You are the cleverest, and could do more than any 
of them if you chose/' 

^'I will, Sophy, I will,'' I exclaimed, with a 
burst of sorrow. '^ I will do anything if you wiU 
not go away ; but I cannot live here without you^ 
I cammot" 

^' You can do anything you please if you seek 
help from Heaven," said Sophy. " I once thought 
I could not die ; I feel now that it will be made, 
easy to ma" 

I gave way to a passionate burst of weeping ; 
my mother entered at the moment and desired me 
to withdraw. 

^' It is a pity, John, you cannot learn to ccmtrol 
your feelings^" she said, as she closed the door. 

I ran downstairs^ and, darting into the garden, 
threw myself at fidl length on the grass and in- 
dulged without control in the bitterness of my 
despair. 

" Nobody cares for me, nobody feels for m^" I 
cried ; ^^ and she, the only one who did, is going 
away." 

Such a strange delusion possessed me, I thought 
that what I said was really true, and that I had 
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not a fiieDd in the world ; I forgot that I had 
insulted one^ and neglected the others. 

Sophy died, and our home i?as deprived of the 
presence which had made it so happy.. I know 
not how I passed through that dreadful week. I 
never could prevail upon myself to enter the room 
where she lay ; my brothers were often there, but 
I could not get rid of the superstitious feeling that 
arose in my mind, and I dreaded to see that fiice 
still and cold on which I had so often gazed when 
full of health and joyousness. A strange sensation 
possessed me ; I could hardly bear to enter the 
house, and was never .in it more than I could help. 
I would spend the day in the garden, in the fields 
when the weather was fine ; and when it rained, 
in the bam, under the haystacks, anywhere as long 
as Iwaa not obliged to be in the vidnity I dreaded. 
No one q)oke to me, and I did not wish to be 
spoken to. I used to think over all the unkind 
things I had ever said or done to Sophy, how I 
had imdervalued her counsels, how I had neglected 
her for Mary ; I would sit under the thorn where 
she used to work, lean over the gate where we last 
talked together, and mechanically pick her fE^vourite 
flowers. ' I could not shake off the melancholy 
idleness which had crept over me. A heavy 
weight of dulness seemed to lie upon the farm 
and all in connexion with it. The milkmaid no 
longer sang as she brushed the early dew off the 
meadow path ; the shepherd-boy no longer whistled 
as he drove the cows home in the evening. Watch, 
the great sheep-dog, looked wretched ; he missed the 
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kind and gentle caresses he had been used to, for 
Sophy never pulled his ears or made him jump as 
we boys did, but would sit under the trees with 
her arm round his neck and treat him like a bro- 
ther. He roamed about slowly, looking for her, 
and I was too dispirited myself to try and give hini 
any comfort. I fancied even the trees shared in 
our sorrow, and that the wind made more dismal 
noises than ever round the old gable ends. The 
nights were to me horrible, I used to wake up 
suddenly and fancy my sister was standing 
by my bedside, and telling me that I must come 
to her, for she was very ilL My brothers were 
sleeping calmly, and oh ! how I wondered what it 
was that made them so quiet and patient when I 
was so restless imder my sorrow. 

The day of the funeral came. It was a relief to 
me when it was over. I hid myself, for I could 
not bear to follow it, and n9 notice was taken of 
my absence. I hid behind a laurel-bush near the 
house, and watched the black train leaving it. 
Truly, death must be a fearful thing when so much 
pains is taken to invest it with mournful trappings. 
We are told from our youth that it is but an en- 
trance into a better world, the golden 'gate to 
which the eyes of all good men are turned, the 
crown and the accomplishment of all their desires, 
the angel who ushers them into the presence of a 
most merciful Father; if this be so, our coffins 
should be white, our palls should be purple, and 
the way along which we are borne should be strewn 
with flowers, I much doubt if our teachers them- 
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selves believe all they teach^ or they Mrould act dif- 
ferently. I am no fair judge, my life has been a 
life of crime and misery ; but had I a son, I could 
follow him gladly, joyfully, to the grave, provided 
he died with a stainless name ; for what a world of 
woe this is, and the longer we live in it the more 
pain we endure. Now, as I am writing, I hear 
minute guns from some vessel in distress; how 
many of those on board have deserved the fate 
they will probably suffer i I dare say none. But I 
am wandering, my brain seems on fire when I think, 
present events are wild and confused, but the 
scenes of my boyhood still stand out clearly and 
distinctly, and I can still remember every circum- 
stance that happened in those days of comparative 
innocence. 

When all were gone to the churchyard, I stole 
upstairs to Sophy's room; it was neat and well- 
arranged, as she loved everything to be. There 
was her work-basket, the few books she loved, 
very few, and they were of the simplest kind ; her 
garden hat hanging up on the peg behind the door, 
the little clock we had all given her on her birth- 
day ticking away merrily on the mantel-shel^ and 
the canary-bird singing on its perch by the window. 
I looked at the piece of sugar in its cage, it was 
discoloured and had evidently been there some 
time^ I thought her hands might have placed it 
there, and full of this idea, I could not resist the 
temptation of putting it into my moutL And 
then that morbid tenderness of conscience came 
over me^ and I felt as if I had committed a theft. 
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aiidbiirrtintoanagraiyQf tean. I oonld not stay 
longer in that little room, I lifted the birdcage <^ 
the nail whereon it hong and carried it to the 
room where I alept^ and vowed that as long as I 
remained at home it should never leave me. 

I sat down and though what a fool I was to 
grieve^ how that Sophy coold never oome back 
again^ and how happy die most be now, seeing 
and knowing all about those beantifiil things she 
nsed to think so much o£ And then again came 
the thought^ '^ How can she be happy without me T 
and I thought it would be very unkind of her if 
she could* Thenlhadasortof wild feeling about 
writing to her, but what to do with the letterwhen 
I had written it ? Bum it, and perhaps Sfxrits 
would cany it through the air; or bury it by the 
ade of her. But a cold, Uank feeling soon followed 
these wild schemes, and I felt indeed that die was 
lost to me. That touching verse of the old ballad 
I loved came over and over again to my mind : — ^ 

..»••*' Oh, weep no more, 

Thy SQROw is in vshiy 
For violets plneked, the sweetest shoiracs 

Will ne'er make gxow again." 

. But nothii^ was of any use. I oonid not con- 
sole myself in the least I thoc^t I would go to 
Mr&C9arke and get her to talk to me,butlshruid: 
even firom that idea. I thought she would ques- 
ticm me and ask me why I did not go with the 
others, and I should be ashamed to confess my 
weak superstition and f odiah fears. I need not 
have beea afadd, h^s was a heart full of indnt 
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gence, even for the weakest and the worst ; but my 
nund was in such a state, I could neither bear to 
be left alone, nor to be with othenai I could no 
longer support the strange tumult of my heart, 
the room seemed to turn round, my eyes to be 
full of fire, I leant against the wall for a moment, 
but I could not stand, I fell heavily, and when my 
family returned I was found senseless on the floor. 
It was many weeks before I recovered from the 
severe illness my undisciplined feelings occasioned. 
My mother nursed me tenderly through it ; she 
who had not recovered from the anxiety and fa- 
tigue of our late affliction* When I awoke from 
the long dream of pain the autumn winds were 
howling through the woods, and the ground was 
covered with brown and yellow leaves. My first 
in(^uiry was for Sophy, and when I was told she 
could never come to me again, I felt sorry I had 
been roused from insensibility. However, there I 
was, in a fair way to get well, and as I mo^ re* 
cover, I felt anidous to do so as soon as possible, 
jthat I might go and look for her grave. I thought 
I should feel more peaoefiil when I h'ad done 
80« The first time I was allowed to go out, I 
took care to be alone, and bent my steps to- 
wards the churchyard. I felt very weak, and a 
aickly, wretched feeling came over me. How 
I longed to tell Sophy everything ; distance made 
her more precious than ever. It was a meliazi^ 
choly day, the dark clouds were diaedng each 
other across the sky; it had been raining all 
night, and the grass was dripping wet. I had 
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never asked where Sophy wa43 buried, but a secret 
intuition led me to the right place. I threaded 
my way through the crowded graves, some en- 
closed by heavy black railings, some marked by 
ill-proportioned headstones, some merely grassy 
mounds, until I came to a fresh-looking heap of 
earth whereon the grass had only lately begun to 
grow. There was no stone there yet, but a gar- 
land of Michaelmas daisies and a few other au- 
tumn flowers lay upon it. I felt sure this was the 
placa Here then was my poor dear Sophy, here 
she rested all through the rainy nights whilst I was 
in my comfortable bed. Overcome by this reflection 
I lay down and buried my face in the grass. I was 
roused by a light touch on my shoulder, and started 
up thinking Sophy had come back again. It was 
Mrs. Clarke, looking very sorrowful, and very 
gravely she spoke. 

" Johnny, would Sophy like you to be lying 
there in the wet when you have been so ill ?" 

" I don't know," was my answer, " and I don't 
care ; I am miserable. I wish to die, and I cannot." 

" Pm sure it isn't for want of trying,'' she re- 
plied ; " youVe done your best to make your fia- 
ther and mother and brothers more unhappy than 
they are." 

" Unhappy about me ?" I answered, roughly ; 
" nonsense ; nobody can be unhappy about me, no- 
body cares enough for me." 

** You have not seen your parents as I have," 
continued Mrs. Clarke ; "you don't know what sus- 
pense and anxiety they have suffered on your ac- 
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count, you don't know how your brothers have 
watched over you, and how George has been every 
day to inquire for you; every one has cared for 
you, and it is only your own selfishness which 
makes you think otherwise." 

*^ I wish they had let me alone then," I answered ; 
" I would much rather be lying down there by the 
side of Sophy." 

" And where would your soul have gone V said 
Mrs. Clarke ; " do you think yourself as good as 
Sophy? Are you so very sure of going to the 
same place ?" 

I had never thought about it ; I had imagined 
that of course Sophy and I should be in the same 
place, as we cared for each other so much, and I 
said so. 

. " Poor boy," said Mrs. Clarke ; " and you have 
yet to learn that all earthly love must be sanctified 
by heavenly love, or it is worth nothing. I hope 

it will not be a hard lesson, but I fear — I fear *' 

and she shook her head and seemed for a few mo* 
ments lost in thought. At last she said, '^ I don't 
Jtnow what to do with you ; I don't like leaving 
you here, and yet I suppose you wont move." 

" No, indeed,'' said I, prepared to resist any at- 
tempt to make me do so— ^' nothing shall induce 
me to go away." 

" Yet you know how bad it is for you," she con- 
tinued. ^' Look at the clouds coming up ; see, it is 
going to rain.'* 

" I shall stay with Sophy/' was my only answer. 

" Yet Sophy is not here." 
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''Where is she, tfaenf I exclaimed^ fiercely. 
** Mrs. Clarke, I shall go mad if you worry me so ;** 
and turning my back upon her, not all hear soft per-* 
suasive tones could rouse me from my sulky de- 
pression, and not an answer would I give to her 
gentle entreaties. She left me, and weixt into the 
church, which, according to the good rector's 
wishes, was always left open. I thought she had 
gone there to look for some one to help to turn 
me out, perhaps, and this idea strengthened me 
still more in my obstinate resolution. No such 
thing ; she returned with a hassock fo,m her own 
seat and put it down by me, saying, " If you 
will stay, you had better sit upon this; but I 
would much rather you would come to my cot- 
tage. Eemember, you have always a friend there." 
And then she left me. I don't know how long I sat 
there,it was a long, long time, though it seemed short 
to me ; and my thoughts were so intense, that when 
the church-clock struck, with its heavy clanging 
sound, it made me jump as if I had never heard 
it before. The shadows grew longer, the air grew 
damper, but yet I could not tear myself away. 
The wind moaned in and out of the large old porch, 
and I fancied the departed spirits were talking to 
each other. I listened and tried to make out the 
voices of all those who had died in the village 
since I could remember. Then I heard heavy 
footsteps approach, and a merry whistle grated 
upon my ears, and recalled my thoughts to realities* 
It was Bobert, the cowman, belonging to the hall, 
and he was crossing the churchyard oi^ his way to 
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drive the cows home to be milked How could he 
whistle when he saw me ? I felt certain he did it 
on purpose to annoy me. " How hard-hearted 
everybody is !'* I thought : ^'I am the only person 
now who cares about poor Sophy.'' Bobert drew 
nearer; he started when he saw me, ceased his 
whistle, and crossed over to the other side of the 
churchyard. It was evident that he had not 
whistled to annoy me, and I felt quite sorry at 
having a legitimate cause of complaint removed. 
I heard in the distance the sound of the boys 
playing cricket on the green, and wondered if I 
should ever again have spirits to join them. Then 
I heard the click of the churchyard gate, a light 
little figure sped up the path, and Mary stood 
by me. 

*' O Johnny, are you here all alone V she said. 
"O dear Johnny, I am so v^y, very sorry f<Mr 
you !" and she sat down by me, and we two under- 
stood each other in silenca Mary was a good 
comforter, she did not know how to preach, she 
could GsAjfeel with others. The dew fell and the 
darkness b^an to close in ; I suffered her to lead 
me gently homa 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISCONTENT. 

Things returned to their accustomed course at the 
farm. My father and mother seemed just the same 
as ever, and people said they appeared to feel little 
for the loss of their daughter. But I knew better. 
Everything was the same outwardly, but a deep 
change. had taken place within. The spirit of 
light-heartedness no longer reigned over the daily 
toil, and on half-holidays there were no more 
games in the orchard. My brothers went to 
school, and did their work on the {aim, and were 
attentive to my father and mother in their heavy, 
matter-of-fact manner, but they seemed to have 
little pleasure in what they did, and went through 
their daily duties mechanically. My mother's eyes 
were full of tears when she looked towards the 
little plot of garden it had been Sophy'^ delight to 
cultivate, and she no longer on a fine evening 
brought her work out into the porch where those 
two had so often chatted together. My father 
would stand in the dusk of the evening with his 
back to the fire and his pipe in his mouth, and pufi^ 
puff for an hour together without uttering a word. 
We hardly ever mentioned her name, and yet we 
all knew we were thinking only of the same per- 
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son. This burden of thought became intensely 
oppressive, and I hardly think it was wise of us to 
persevere in the vain attempt to conceal our feel- 
ings from each other. Some people can endure 
this ; I could not, though I have been obliged to do 
80 often since, and I am sure I should have died if 
I had not had Mary to talk to. When the first 
sharpness of sorrow had blunted I began to find 
home duller than ever, and the old desires for 
wandering returned* I went on with my school- 
ing. I did not care to try for another prize 
though; having once obtained the victory over 
George, I had not industry or tenacity of purpose 
sufficient to induce me to keep up my character for 
cleverness ; besides^ the novelty had worn oS, and 
my ideas were running into another channel. The 
garret, the rusty pistols^ the old Spanish books, 
possessed redoubled charms in my eyes ; 1 resumed 
my secret studies with enthusiasm, but 1 had a 
great and secret grief. Smile not, O reader, when 
I confess it 1 mourned that I had not lived in the 
days of Elizabeth, when I might have sailed to the 
Spanish Midn and become a buccaneer. 

Now even, if I was allowed to fulfil my che- 
rished wish and go to sea, the sphere of adventure 
was small in comparison to what it had :been in 
the days of old Nothing was left but peaceful 
merchandise, unless I chose to enter on board a 
man-of-war ; and that 1 did not choose, because, in 
the first place, 1 should have to conform to strict 
(discipline which I hated, and, in the second place, 
I must give up the prospect of ever having a ship 
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of my own. This was my greafc desire, to be a 
king on the sea^ and like the captain in the cele-> 
hrated legend of Sir Bichard Whittington (of 
Tdiich I belie^^ eveiy word), I thought very likely 
I might take oat a cargo of oats and land them on 
an island fall of rats and mioe, or do some other 
remarkable thing equally profitable to all con* 
oemed therein. In the meanwhile, I had to keep 
my desires locked up within my own boaoan, for I 
dared not remime the subject with my father, Qs 
thought no occupation so noble as that of a 
fiEumer, and no happiness worthy of comparison 
with that of a country life. 

''This is what we are meant for/' he would 
say; ^man was sent into tiie world to till the 
eartli, and he who tills it best fulfils the will of 
the Almighty with zeal, and obtains the blessing of 
Heaven on his labours/' 

" Yes, sir,"' I would reply, " by labouring on the 
soil we certainly fulfil the curse pronounced upon 
ua 

f' What's that you say. Jack f repHed he ; " 111 
trouble you. not to use bad language. Curse, in- 
deed ! Call that a curse to see wiieat and oats 
and barley growing up; all around us, white lambs 
playing in the fields, and meadows as soft as green 
velvets Eat your bread with thankfulness^ and be 
ashamed of yourself, and learn to value a good 
dairy fall of cream and a good fold full of 
ricka"' 

" It's all very well talking,'^ I replied one event- 
ing, when I was rather more desperate than usuali 



^bttt thex« is mighty little honour and glory to be 
got by stopjAng here all the days of one's life." 

'^And what have yon to do with honour Mid 
gbtfy, and such like stuff, I should like to know ?'* 
returned my father i ^' you had much better stick 
ti^ duty and honesty, they are much more plain- 
spoken gentlemeui I can tell yoti, though they 
don't go about in such fine clothes. I can't think 
where you got all your rubbishing notions; Tm 
sure you didn't learn them from me, or from th# 
rector, or from your mother, who has got more 
brains than half the men in the parish* Thb 
comes of teaching boys to read: when I was 
yMng hardly any of us could spell, but we all 
knew how to thrash and plough, and were content 
to be taught our duty by our mothers and th^ 
dergyman. And now, pray, if you had your own 
way, where would you go on this precious searck 
after honour and glory ?" 

"I should go to sea, sir," was my answer. 

** Humph ! and because this wide and beautiful 
earth is not enough for us, we must invade the 
property the Almighty has given to the fishes, daxit 
ourselves up in a tarry wooden box, and dance up 
and down afr'tbe mercy of the waves.'' 

**Yott forget, sir,'* said I, "that if it had no* 
been for Noah^s ship——" 

*' Noah's fiddlesticks l" irreverently rejoined my 
&ther ; " what has that got to do with your going 
to sea?" 

** I don't think I ever shall do any good as a 
&rmer, sir/' 

g2 
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** More shame for you, then, for throwing away as 
fine a chance as ever a boy had. Look at George 
Weston, now, there's a lad for you I Beady to 
turn his hand to anything, and always contented ; 
there's some good in having brains if they turn a 
man out like that. Thank Heaven IVe no brains, 
at least only just enough to keep the farm going, 
and yet when I was your age hadn't I a merry life 
of it ? I never bothered my head about things out 
of my sphere, but played when I played and 
worked when I worked ; all the lads in the village 
shouted for joy when I came amongst them, and 
would have done anything in the world for me* 
And as for honour and glory, when my mother 
said, ' You're a good boy, Sam,' or when my father 
told me he did not know how he should get on 
without me, I felt, I'm sure, ten times prouder thaa 
any of those rampaging villains who were always 
getting their heads broken, or breaking somebody 
else's." 

These conversations generally ended in the same 
manner ; I went to bed sulky and disgusted, and 
by no means convinced. I did not at all see why, 
because my father chose to think the life of a 
farmer superior to everything else, that I should 
be obliged to think so too ; in fact, I thought it a 
reason to the contrary, and prided myself on mj 
independence of judgment I thought it rather a 
fine thing for a boy of my age to set himself up in 
opposition to his natural guardians, but as I have 
before stated, I did not yet dare seriously to thwart 
my father's plans. His great ambition and happi- 
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Bess was to see us all prospering, and all living near 
him. He \yas of a kindly and sociable nature, and 
could not bear the idea of any of us encountering 
difficulty and danger beyond seas. He was one of 
those old-fashioned Englishmen who thought a 
foreigner but one degree removed from a heathen ; 
who steadfastly believed that Frenchmen lived 
upon frogs, that Italians were always stabbing each 
other in the back, that Spaniards burnt English- 
men alive as sacrifices to the Virgin Mary when- 
ever they could catch them, and that all the rest 
of the inhabitants of earth were cannibals. He 
never read anything but farming books; hated 
poetry, excepting Bloomfield's " Farmer's Boy,'* and 
the " Gentle Shepherd," which he bought once at a 
sale on account of their titles (but of which, I verily 
believe, he never read a single word, though he 
pretended he had), and laughed at me for poring 
over every old book of travels I could get. 

" What's the use of it. Jack V he would say ; " if 
you want reading, there's your Bible and your 
Prayer Book. Know them well, and you've all the 
knowledge an honest man need have, and employ- 
ment enough for your lifetime too. I'd give all 
your knowledge for a little contentment now." 

" Contentment ? bah !" thought I; " contentment 
is the virtue of a pig." 

Of course " men of the world," as they are called^ 
will think my father very prejudiced and ignorant^ 
and I have no doubt he was so ; but still he 
managed to do his duty, went to church twice 
every Sunday, and enjoyed it, never turned a pooir 
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mail from bis door, and never lout a friend. Can 
every ^man of the world " say the same for himself? 
The beginning of winter passed away, and Christ- 
mas oame. It was a melancholy Christmas to us^ 
and none of us had any heart to put up the hoUy. 
A little wreath of it, though, was laid upon Sophy's 
grave. Winter is sad to 8(»nowful hearts, bat 
spring is still more so. In winter if all is gloomy 
and melancholy it cannot be too much so for a 
mourner, the season seems to sympathize with his 
moumfulness, and the heavy skies are in unison 
with his thoughtfiL But spring, fresh, joyous spring, 
what has spring to do with thoughts of the de- 
parted ? I know what a devout Christian would 
say, and what Miss Clarke said to me. He would 
say, ^^ Spring is but an emblem of the everlasting 
renovation of all things, and thus should be doubly 
welcome to a believe/' But hope deferred maketh 
the heart, sick. We look for this renovation, and it 
comes not ; and in the meantime we long and pine 
after the beloved and lost, until the fresh dew upon 
the bursting hawthorn seems turned to tears. We 
wander up the paths where we wandered with the 
absent^ and see all coming to life, all except one; 
and then the songs of the birds seem to mock our 
misery, and the scent of the flowers torments us 
because we have no one now for whom to gather 
tihem, and the prospect has lost all beauty in our 
eyes, because we have no one with us who wiU 
understand how mudb we delight in it How won- 
derfully dependent we are upon each other 1 How 
Weak is the vaunted strength of the soul of man I 
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I felt all this for Sopky as the spring came on, and 
I had a morbid pleasure in feeling it. Some may not 
believe amero child to have been capable of all these 
deep sensations^ but a child is sometimes capable of 
deeper feelings than a man. Self-interest, the 
bustle of bui^ess, ambition, and a thousand other 
things^ smoth^ them in maturer age, and it is only 
those 'who keep a childlike innocence of soul in 
their riper years, — ^it is only those who co/n make 
faithM mourners. Bnt I am digresBing j so many 
thoughts crowd upon me now that I have beirun to 
wite after ha^ W out years of soUtude iTmy 
weather-beaten ocean home, that I have difficulty 
in keeping a connected narrative. Wliat matter ? 
This manuscript will probably perish in the waves, 
or, at any rate, it is unlikely to be read by any who 
will follow my story to the end. I know not 
whether I am impelled to write it as a warning to 
others, or as a punishment to myself. The minute 
guns have ceased. I have no doubt that founder- 
ing ship has perished.. I have trimmed the light 
well, it is all I can da There is a boat attached 
to the lighthouse, but what can a powerless old 
man like me do ? I have not strength even to row 
it ashore to get provisions for myself. And yet ! 
and yet! could I have saved any? O Carlos! 
Carlos I could I have appeased thee by sacrificing 
myself? No, I must wait, I know my time 
will soon come.. But I return to that green 
valley, to those uneventful day% to that peace- 
ful home, to< my restless ambition, ^diich dLsh 
turbed what should have been so happy. My 
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mother, whose eyes were open to eveEythiBg, and 
whose snffeiiDgs made her still moie watchfoj, 
observed my discontent, and withoat remarking it 
to me, tried to remove it by keeping my leisure 
hoors fully employed. Her &voarite notion was, 
that industry was a core for eyerything, that only the 
idle were unhappy, that no one had any li^t to be 
idle, and, conseqaently, that do one had any right 
to be unhappy. My brothers thought me a great 
fool for my pains, and said so, and I replied to 
their impertinent speeches with a fool's argument — 
namely, knocking one down and giving the other 
a black eye, w)iich left them exactly in the same 
opinion, and perhaps rather more confirmed in it. 
Dear, good-natured, quiet brothers, how you would 
have loved me, had I allowed you to do so ! It 
was wonderful how patiently they bore my vagaries ; 
and they were so careful not to provoke me, it was 
but seldom I could find an excuse for venting my 
ill-humour on either of them. 

Spring came again; the flowers grew up in 
Sophy's flower-bed, but they grew wildly, for 
there was no gentle hand to tend them, for my 
mother never could bear to go near it, and my 
brothers had other things to attend to ; the church 
bells rang merrily at Easter-time; the villagers 
donned their spring garments, and everything 
looked bright and merry. 

The farm alone was cheerless. I was sad and 
unhappy. One evening I sat on the gate discon- 
solately, wondering when the dreary, dreary world 
would come to an end (for when we are cross and 
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low-Gpiritedy we always think it is the fault of the 
world and not of our own selfish disposition)^ when 
the good old rector crossed the road on his way 
from some pastoral visit, and seeing a forlorn-look- 
ing object^ he turned his steps in my direction. 

'^ Welly Jack,'* he said, '^what are you sitting 
there for, looking at the hedges ; are you watching 
for the blackberries to grow V 

^'No, sir, I was only thinking/' I replied, rather 
cross at being interrupted. 

« What about V 

** I am sick of life, sir,*" said I, in a dreary voice. 

The good rector laughed. 

** Well, you are rather young to begin that sort 
of thing," he answered ; '^what kind of death are 
you going to choose ? Shall you hang yourself on 
the nearest oak*tree, or would you prefer drown- 
ing in the fsEumyard pond V 

" It is no joke to Tne, sir,** I replied ; " I only 
know that I am very miserable." And, so sajring, 
I was overcome by my feelings, and burst into a 
fit of crying. 

The rector was astonished and alarmed. ^ My 
poor boy ! my poor boy T he said, '' I did not 
mean to distress you. O dear, what shall I do ? 
shall I fetch you some water?'' and the tender* 
hearted old man nearly cried himself. 

'' Never mind me, sir,'' I sobbed out ; ^ let me 
alone ; I shall do very well.'' 

But the good old man would not leave me alone, 
and proposed that we should walk together arm-in- 
arm towards home* Then, by degrees, he drew 

g3 
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out of me the story of <m my aonrows, my castles in 
the air, my «fipirati<m8» my longings for new, strange, 
and active pursuits, mysecret plans, and my secret 
studies. 

The reetor put on a very grave face. ^' Jack," 
said he, ^^ rolling stones gather no moss." 

^^ I don't want any moes, sir, thank you," said I, 
my cynical humour returning. 

*' But I mean that if you go to strange countries 
you wont be a bit happier than you are hereu A 
contented mind is the only thing to make yoa 
happy, and with that yon would be hai^y any- 
where." , 

And then he went on with the old story that I 
had heard scores of times from everybody else^ 
about hf^iness being in our own hearts, about 
the nothingness of outward things, and about its 
not mattering where we live, aa long aa we do our 
duty. 

** Its all very well fer you to talk, sir," replied I ; 
** you who have everything your own way, you who 
have chosen a quiet life all of your own free will, 
and who might go away to-morrow if you chose, 
who have nobody to control you, and nothing to 
care for, and nothing to be bothered with, and 
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"Stop, stop,*' said the rector, '*not quite so 
fast ;" and I looked up and saw that though his 
mouth wore its usual benevolent smile, his eyes 
,were full of tears. "What do you think we were 
aent into the world for f 

^ To do great deeds/' I said. 
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^^ And whaii's the use of doing great deeds ?" he 
said. 

^^ To make ourselyes fietmous,'' I replied. 

^' Well/' continued the reetor, '^ what do you caU 
being faznous ? Having your name known over a 
certain space of country, and by a certain numJber 
of people, I suppose. How &r is this precious 
&me to extend ? Over this parish, or the next, or 
over the whole county ? Or perhaps you would 
wish to be heaid of aU over England. Or supposing 
your name to be known by the whole of the inlut- 
bitants of Great Britain, there is still the Continent 
of Europe ; and whan you have accomplished that, 
there is Asia, Aiiica, aind America^ all of which 
neither know you nor your great merits. What will 
you do then? Or we will go still further, and 
suppose you to rank as a hero to the whole of the 
civilized world ; you will never be satisfied with that, 
for there are- innumerable savage tribes, to every 
one of which appertains some bloodthiisV warriS 
whose reputation in his own narrow barbarian 
circle exceeds yours tenfold. But say you have won 
their approbation, that your name is like a star, 
seen from east to west, &om north to south, and 
chief of all the mighty in this world, what good 
wiU it do you up there, where millions of great 
stars and Uttle stars twinkle eveiy night in glorious 
confusion? Do you not know,'' he continued, 
'^ that this world is as a pin's head among all the 
stany multitude, that it is to them as yov, are to 
the whole race of mankind ? Who would care for 
fame, who would not rather be ashamed of having 
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wished for gach a paltry tbing in presence of the 
wonderful works of God ? Believe me, my dear 
boy, the only way to be great is to be thoroughly 
conscious of one's own littleness. Then when you 
are emptied of all pride there is room for the won- 
derful thought of God's greatness to enter your 
heart) and you become so absorbed in the contem- 
plation of him, that your own self fades into the 
nothingness it really is.'' 

I had never heard the rector talk so much be- 
fore. Even his sermons were not above fifteen 
minutes long, and couched in the simplest language ; 
he was not given to make long speeches or to give 
much advice, but this subject seemed unusually to 
excite him. 

**Do think," he continued, " how very short life 
is ; it seems long to you perhaps, for at your age 
even a year is a long period to look forward to ; 
but I can look back calmly, and see how vain and 
frivolous all those things are which seemed to me 
then of paramount importance." 

'^Then are we to do nothing, sir?' I asked. 
" Are we to let our best years go by in indolence, 
merely because we consider nothing on earth worth 
struggling for f' 

" Not at all," replied the rector ; " you mistake 
my meaning entirely. Of course I mean you to 
work, and to work well ; but I entirely disapprove 
of your aim and your motives. You think your 
aim is a high one ; on the contrary, it is an ex- 
tremely low one. You think yourself superior to 
most of the boys with whom you come in contact, 
but you are in reality greatly inferior." 
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"How, sir; how?*' I asked, my eyes kindling 
with indignation, for I knew how stupid I consi- 
dered heavy Benjamin Willis, with his owl-like 
eyes, and obstinate, shock-headed James Fuller, 
and many more like them, who seemed to have no 
ideas beyond seedtime and harvest; and now I, 
with my manifold attainments, was to be ranked 
far below these contemptible tillers of the groulid. 

** I will tell you," said the rector, " if you really 
wish to know ; but then you must not blame me if 
I give utterance to some unpalatable truths. These 
boys you look down upon (and amongst them are 
your own excellent brothers) are fulfilling the duties 
they were bom to, whilst you are not only strug- 
gling to avoid yours, but throw hindrances in the 
way of others, and indulging all kinds of freaks 
and humours, and showing them by your counte- 
nance, if not in your words, how unworthy the at- 
tention of a rational being you consider their daily 
aims and efforts. Ask your own self, is this 
•right r 

'' I cannot help my feelings, sir,^' I replied ; " and 
I cannot help it if my feeUngs choose to show them- 
selves in my face ; I am not a hypocrite/' 

" But consider/' gently replied the rector, 
" ought you to have those feelings at all ? Are we 
to encourage every thought and feeling that comes 
into our hearts ; at any rate, are we to allow them 
to become desires? Did you ever hear the old 
Chinese proverb, ' We should treat our thoughts 
like guests, and our desires like children' T 

''But suppose,'' I suggested, ''our desires are 
stronger than ourselves?" 
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" FieV said the rector, ^for sappoaiiig a thing 
nnwixihy of a rational being, and still more un- 
worthy of a Qhristian* Self-conquest is the real 
aim of life, and you are like a poor, weak, little 
seed blown about by the wind of imagination, and 
ina^Mible of taking root anywhere. I assure, you 
I have nu>re reqpect for the lowest boy in my school 
than I have for you. He can only say A, but he 
says it> whilst you could do a great deal, and — 
don't do iV 

My winning of the prize, my lonely studies, my 
unusual attainment^ all flashed across my mind. 
Were all these nothing ? I asked him this, not in 
a boastful spirit, but for once with the sincere de* 
sire of learning what WM right. 

'^ I will reply," he answered, " by asking you a 
question. What effect have all these things had 
upon you ? Have they made you more kind, mcse 
trustful, more pleasant to live with? Haa the cul- 
tivation of the. mind been kept in due balance by 
the cultivation of the heart ? Has the knowledge* 
you have gained helped any one, amused any one, 
or has it been employed solely for your own ends, 
or has it been left unemployed altogether T* 

I could not give a satisfactory answer to any of 
these questions. Indeed, if I had spoken truth, I 
could have said that the more knowledge I had 
gained, the more disagreeable I had become. I 
had amused Mary sometimes, certainly, but this 
more for my own pleasure than for hers ; and I 
am not sure that she was ever any the better 
for listening to my wild talk. I seemed to be 
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her bad genius, whilst Mr& Qai^e was her good 
one. 

*^ Do not mistake me/^ continued my kind old 
friend ; " I do not despise mental gifts, I only de- 
spise the wrong application of them. You have 
not lived many years, and have time to retrace 
your steps. Now let us put it in a matter-of-fact 
light. [Oh, how I hated that word maiter-of- 
fact f\ What are your father's requirements, and 
what are your attainments? Your father's highest 
ambition is to have you to help him on the farm, 
which is large enough to affi>rd abunda&t oocupa- 
laon to yoursdif as well as your brothers. H^ wbhes 
yott to be imiuatrious and inspected, to Uve as your 
forefathers have done« forming part of Ensdaad's 
pride and wealth, and doing g^d in your g^- 
tion. Now, how far have yoa advanced towacds 
the attainment of these desirable objecta?'' 

" I can write verses, sir." 

" Very cheering and comforting ones^" said the 
rector, in a tone of irony I seldom beard him use. 
'*' Look at these I picked up the other day near the 
churchyard," pulling out of his pocket one of the 
delectable songs I used to beguile my imaginary 
woes by writing, I copy it here from memory, for 
it will give the reader some notion of the way I 
employed my solitary moments : — 

SONG OF THE LONELY HEART. 

The wind blows shrill o'er the dark blue hill 

The song of the sad November, 
And down would I lie on the grass to die, 

But my spirit would still remember. 
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Oh, why 18 the world bo cold to meP 

And why is my heart so lonely ? 
I look for a light on the far, far sea. 

And gaze on the darkness only. 

I have thought, I have signed, I have sought, I have tried 

To cover earth's graves with flowers. 
In a moment they die, whilst the winds pass hy, 

And mock at my dream for hours. 

I would leave some token on earth to tell 

The tale of my high endeavour. 
Like the scroll and the cross in a hermit's cell. 

When the hermit is gone for ever! 

" 'Lonely heart,' indeed \" continued tbe rector ; 
''and what right have you to a lonely heart, I 
should like to know, with a father and mother, 
and two brotihers, and a whole parish full of people 
besides ? ' Down would I lie on the grass to die/ 
indeed ! Presumptuous rubbish ! You're not 
good enough to die yet ; nor wont be, for a long 
time, / can promise you. I don't think this sort 
of thing will be of much use to you, or anybody 
else. What else can you do V* 

'' I can read Spanish/' I replied, beginning to 
feel rather ashamed of myself. 

"Very useful, indeed, considering you will pro- 
bably live in England all your days." 

That, however, I mentally resolved I never 
would do. 

" Now," said my old friend, " I will tell you how 
you may turn all your gifts to advantage. Put 
strength and perseverance into everything you do on 
the farm ; instead of showing you bate it, be deter- 
mined to like it ; exercise your ingenuity in study- 
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ing agriculture, and you may, who knows ? make 
some useful discoveries and improvements. Instead 
of moaning out melancholy ditties which give one 
the blue devils to hear or to read, employ your 
inventive faculty in making merry songs which you 
may all sing together at the farm when the day's 
work is over, or in concocting some amusing story 
that may interest the whole family for many a 
winter's evening ; or, if you like it better, compose 
some hymns or joyful innocent songs about spring, 
and summer,and autumn, and winter, and put plenty 
into them about lambs, and cowslips, and daisies, 
and red-cheeked apples, and Christmas fires, and I 
will have them taught to the school-children, and 
you shall hear them sung by merry little voices, 
and be looked upon by merry little faces with 
greater admiration than the Greeks ever bestowed 
upon Sophocles. Or, again, if you like to improve 
your mind, my library shall be open to you ; al- 
ways provided that before you open a book all 
other things that are required of you shall be 
done, and no cause given for complaints at home. 
You see I have marked out plenty for you to do ; 
why not do it, and be happy T 

"All very well, sir," I replied, " and I am indeed 
very thankful to you," for my good friend's unaf- 
fected kindness had, in spite of my reserve, won 
its way to my wayward heart ; " but the sort of 
life does not suit me. I feel smothered down here 
amongst these woods and corn-fields, and something 
within me tells me I was destined for greater 
things." 
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^I aee,*^ said the rector, ^^that yoa have got 
bold of the nonsensical cant which I had hoped 
was jet &r enough away from this pzimitiYe 
place. It is a great pitj, my dear boy, that young 
people of the {Mresent day think so much about 
being greats and so veiy little about being good^ I 
hope you will not grow did before you are con- 
vinced that true greatness consists in doing what 
we have to do thoroughly, and putting as much 
heart into our duties as most men put into their 
pleasures. This is an old truism, but one that 
seems new to you, and you will never be happy 
until you see this and act upon ii But now what 
do you wish to do ? What line of life do you 
propose to take up, suppose your father could be 
brought to consent to your leaving home V 

" I want to go to sea," I replied, promptly ; " I 
want to rise and become captain of a trading 
vessel, and see wonderful places, and meet with 
lYonderfiil adventures." 

" Well," replied the rect(»r, " I don^t see much 
more glory in becoming captain of a merchantman 
than in being a farmer ; they are both very honest 
ways of earning one's living, but both require ex- 
pedboce, steadiness, and perseverance. If I saw 
you working steadily now, I should think you 
would do well in the way of life you wish for ; 
but he who is unsteady and discontented in. one 
state will probably be just as unsteady and dis- 
contented in another. The sun is setting, and there 
is a cold TOid^I am an dd man, aad subject to Ae 
rheumatism ; I wish you would walk quietly 
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home with me, for I suppose such an idle yagaboud 
as you wont be much missed or waBted at home 
for an hour or two, and then we can talk over 
matters comfortablj ; bendes, as you are fond q£ 
▼eises, I will show you some by Southwell that 
are worth all the trash printed now-a-^lays*^ 

^^And who was Southwell, sir?" I adked. 

^ Southwell was a Jesuit priest,, who was tor- 
tured and hanged in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was a fine fellow, though of a different belief 
to ours ; but I am not going to check my admira- 
tion on that account. The best part of his life was 
spent contentedly in obscurity, and when he suf- 
fered he suffered for his principles, and not for any 
stupid love of notoriety. By-the-bye, Jack," he 
continued, laughingly, ^^ if you want to be 
famous, why don't you take to sheep-stealings or 
become a highwayman, and then when you were 
convicted you might make as fiedr a show at Ty- 
burn as poor Southwell, only you would not have a 
good cause as a recommendation, certainly ? Fancy 
your last dying speech and confession cried about 
in every street of every town in England/' 

I thought it unkind of the rector to turn the 
subject into ridicule, and therefore made no 
answer. We walked on together amicably, how- 
ever, and I could see firom the expression of my 
friend's countenance that he was thinking deeply. 
I thought we were going to the rectory, but in- 
stead of taking the turn of the road that led to 
that low-roofed building, he opened a white gate 
on the left-hand ade, and motioned me to accom- 
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pany him along the corn-fields into which it led. 
These fields were on higher ground than most of 
the palish, and commanded a beautiful view. The 
setting sun lighted up the distant blue hills at the 
extreme line of a fine expanse of open country, 
and a refreshing breeze gave me a feeling of joy 
and vigour to which I had for a long time been a 
stranger. What a lovely spring evening it was ! 
and how wonderful it seems to me now, that I had 
the power of enjoying many, many such pleasures, 
and wilfully rejected them all There was that 
indescribable hum of rural life proceeding from the 
scattered cottages and busy farmhouses which pro- 
duces a sensation in the mind far different to that 
with which one listens to the roar of vast cities ; 
for the one seems a natural effect of moderate and 
happy industry, whilst the other appears to be a 
sign of the overwrought excitement body and 
mind are alike subjected to when living amongst 
a struggling, striving crowd. How happy, how 
healthy everything looked, from a distance ; but on 
a nearer approach, the poet, the philanthropist, the 
sentimentalist would have found as much suffer- 
ing, and sometimes, I regret to add, as much 
worldliness in comparison, as in more advanced 
and thickly populated districts. 

'^ Where could you see anything more beautiful 
than this ?" said the rector, pointing to the home- 
like, English prospect before us. 

" It is B, fine view, sir," I replied, "but I have 
seen this often ; I want something new." 

" I will show you something new," said the rector. 
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We passed out of the corn-fields, and turned 
down a turf lane which in winter was almost 
impassable, but which atoned for its uninviting 
appearance in bad weather by its picturesque 
beauty in summer. We proceeded along this lane 
about a quarter of a mile, until we came to a poor 
but neat-looking cottage, standing in a narrow 
garden^ A few apple-trees behind it brightened 
the prospect by their red and white blossoms ; but 
altogether it was a melancholy little comer of the 
world, and I felt thankful I lived among gayer and 
richer scenes. The rector knocked gently at the 
door. It was opened by a staid-looking, stout, 
motherly woman, whose face immediately assumed 
a cheerful aspect as she greeted her visitor. 

"How is Jane to-day?" he asked, when the 
first greetings had been exchanged. 

"Better, sir, I am thankful to say," was the 
answer ; " we have been able to move her into the 
kitchen for a little change, and Mrs. Baines has 
been so kind as to lend her a sofa, so that she is, 
one may say, quite comfoilable for her.'" 

" Qlad to hear it, Mrs. Anson,'' he replied, as we 
still lingered outside. " Can she bear a visitor to- 
day, do you think V 

" yes, sir ! She is always glad to see you ; 
besides, when she is a little better, a visit from any 
one does her good, for I am forced to be busy most 
of the day, and she must find the time very long, 
though indeed she does say she never feels alone/' 

"Come in, Johnny,'' whispered the rector to 
me ; " this is what I wanted to show you." 
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W# entered the little Idtchen^ wldch to me 
seemed a poor and miseiable place. The floor was 
paved with bricks, the windows were snadl, and 
the lead framework whidi held the glass panes 
was bent and dilapidated. A service of pewter 
rubbed glitteiinglj bright ornamented the shdf 
over the only table in the room, and a miserable 
print of the Cracifixion, bad in drawing and worse 
in colouring, hung over the bare mantel-shelf. I 
had often been in the cottages belonging to the hr 
bourers on my father's farm, but they were all 
tolerably weU to do, and in comparison with this 
hovel were perfect palacea The only chair that 
bore a semblance of comfort was placed near the 
window^ and on it^ propped up by pillows, sat, or 
rather lay, the invalid mentioned in the foregoing 
conversation. She would Jiave been handsome had 
it not been for the traces of sofieiing impressed on 
her countenance ; she was veiy pale and thin, and 
deep black lines beneath her eyes told of sle^less 
nights and days full of pain. She seemed hardly 
to notice our entrance, so absorbed was she in 
watching the little peep of blue sky seen between 
the boughs of the apple-trees, but when she turned 
at the sound of the rector's voice, a smile of an- 
gelic sweetness came over her sad, worn fibce, and 
she said,-* 

** Thank you for coming, I did not expect sudi a 
pleasure this evening ; but pleasures are often sent 
us when we do not expect them." 

Her voice was very weak and faint, but it was 
that of a person who would have been gentle at 



all times^ even in the poBSOssion of robiudi 
health. 

^ I am not come to read to you or to talk to you 
much to«day, Jane,'' said the rector, ^^but I 
wished to hrkag a young friend to see jo\l He is 
often sad without knowing why, and I tkoaght 
yon might be able to tell him how foolish it is to 
be sad when we have such a kind Pather to watdi 
over ua'' 

'^He is welcome/' she answered, kindly taking 
my hand ; " but I can hisrdly think that one so 
young can have seen much sorrow, WiU you tell 
me your Christian name ?" she said 

« John/' I answered, wondering why she put tha 
question, and feeling very much as if I were going 
to say my Catechism* 

" John," she repeated, musingly ; '4t is a good 
name, the name of the beloved disciple. Try and 
be as faithful as he was, and you.wiU be loved like 
him perhaps. The world is very bright to those 
who love God. It is bright to me, though I am 
not able to move ; but still I ean praise Him ; and 
when I feel inclined to envy those who can do Him 
active flovice, I comfort myaelf with the thought 
that theirs may be the work of the angels who are 
sent to miniater to the inhabitants of distant 
worlds, but mine is the work of those who are very 
near His throne. Yon can work, and you can 
praise too ; you ought to be a very happy bqy.'' 

I did not know what to answer, I only knew that 
I was* no such thing,. oiJy I felt too much ashamed 
to acknowledge it. I stood looking out of the win-* 
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doWy and then watching the moYemoitB of a little 
grejr kitten who was rolling an empty reel ahout 
the flo(Mr; bat the rector seemed to expect me to 
say something, and at last I mnrmnred oat, ''Are 
yon not veiy doll here T She had told me before 
she was not, bat I felt pazzled and bewildered. 

"' Not often," she answered ; '' and when I am, 
it is generally my own fiEtali." 

*^ Year own fi&alt I** I replied ; " how can that 
be ? How is it possible for any one to help being 
doll, baried here in a hole, and with nothing to 
look at bat a kitten and some apple-trees V 

She pointed to a book that lay near her, and I 
saw it was a Bible. ^ Yon can't read all day long," 
I said 

'' No,^ she answered ; *^ sometimes I cannot read 
at all ; bat I can generally remember what I have 
read, and one verse will often bring a comfort no 
one can imagine who has not tried it." 

^ Bat such a small place to be in !" I said. 

"Very trae/' she answered; "bat then yoa 
know it is a world to me. Yoa have no idea what 
beaaiy I can discover even within these four walls." 

I had lost the shyness of a first introdaction, and 
went on qaestioning and talking with my osual 
heedlessness and cariosity, not in the least think-^ 
ing whether it would be agreeable to her or not. 
But she seemed pleased at having a visitor to enter* 
tain, and very willing to gratify me. 

''liook here," she said, and pointed to a small 
box of mignonnette on the window-seat ''You 
did not see this at all ; now this is my forest, my 
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playground I watcli the flowers until I can 
almost see them grow, and then I fancy myself a 
tiny fairy that can wander in and out among the 
smooth trunks, and look up at th,e great tall trees 
with large clustering blossoms, which make them 
appear all flowers and no leaves. This is childish, 
perhaps, but it makes me very happy. Then, 
sometimes a spider or a ladybird will come and 
perch on the stems and wander about my little 
country, and I entertain him like a visitor, and try 
to make no rough movement that would frighten 
him away. It is something to make even an in- 
sect enjoy himself, though it may be only for half 
a minute. But you must not fancy I am as idle as 
this always, for sometimes I feel stronger, and then 
I plait straw and make different little things, but 
this is not very often, for I get faint and exhausted 
at the least exertion." 

" How do you get on about church ?" said I ; for 
I thought, as she seemed such a good person, that 
would be a welcome subject of conversation. I 
did not like church much myself, and thought I had 
quite enough of it on Sundays without talking 
about it on week-days, but I imagined that with a 
sick person it was the right thing to converse about* 

" Ah ! that," she exclaimed, " is my only great 
trial. I have not been able to go there for years, 
but the rector is so kind, and hardly ever misses 
coming to me every Sunday evening, let him be 
ever so tired." 

Our old friend was all this time deeply engaged 
in conversation with Jane's mother, or she would 

VOL. I. H 
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call amusement, and with very little interest in the 
outer world" 

I knew what the rector meant He would not 
preach, but he inferred a lesson, and meant me to 
take it to heart How could I again complain of 
wanting interest in life ? As we drew near to the 
little rectory the great watch-dog rushed to wel- 
come us, and the old-&shioned housekeeper, who 
liad had the. supervision of the small household 
ever since the rector came into the country, opened 
the door without any summonsL 

'^ Strange," thought I, ''that this kind being, 
-who lives only to comfort tind help others, should 
•have no one to welcome him but servants and a 
great dog ;" and then, in my usual drelEimy manner, 
I made involuntary mental comparisons between 
his lot and that of Harris, the rich retired manu- 
iSEtcturer, who lived in a great red house as large as 
half the village, and had one of the sweetest wives 
and some of the prettiest children in the world, 
but who made himself and every one around him 
miserable by his fits of sullenness and ennui. But 
a stumble over a step in the passage brought me 
down to the present moment, and I accompanied 
ihe rector into his comfortable library. It was the 
abode of a scholar and a man of taste, and every- 
.thiDg was arranged in the methodical manner of 
one who appreciates books at their true value; 
but it was no luxurious retreat, and no refuge for 
idleness and self-indulgence. All was for use and 
not for show, but yet there was more refinement 
about the arrangements of the room than is usuallv 
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expected in a bachelor's apartment. Fresk flowers, 
were placed in clear white vases; pleasant pic-. 
tures hung upon that part of the wall which was 
not occupied by books, and it seemed to divide the 
character of a lady's boudoir with that of a 
scholar's study. I had never been in this room 
before, and I felt something of peace and happi- 
ness come over fay wayward spirit as I looked 
round upon its quiet and comfortable precincts. I 
am sure there is something influential even in the 
atmosphere that surrounds a person who is devoted 
to holy things, and for a little while I felt almost 
good. And then, how kind the rector was to me ! 
he took down all the curious and rare books he 
thought would interest me, and explained to me 
old black letters, and showed me a copy of Cax- 
ton's first book, making me remark the resem- 
blance between the type and the caligraphy of 
some ancient MSS. he had collected with infinite 
care and patience. I seemed for the time in a land 
of enchantment, and gloated over the books with 
the excitable joy with which I always hailed any 
new mental occupation ; I thought bibliography 
must be the most delightful taste in the world, and 
resolved (for the moment) to give up my whole 
life to it. 

"But stay," said the rector, as I was asking 
question after question, " I must not forget to 
show you the verses I was speaking about. They 
say what I wanted to express to you in much 
better words than any I should use." And drawing 
down an old-fashioned, dusty-looking folio from one 
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of the upper shelves, he read me the following 
lines :««• 



CONTENT AND RICH. 

I dwell in Grace's Court, 
Enriched with Virtue's rights ; 

Faith gaides Hay wit. Love leads my will, 
Hope all my mind delights. 

Ld lowly vales I mount 

To pleasure's highest pitch ; 
My silly shroud true honour hrings. 

My poor estate to "Hch. 

My conscience is my crown. 
Contented thoughts my rest; 

My heart is happy in itself. 
My bliss is in my breast. 

Enough I red^on wealth ; 

A mean the surest lot. 
That lies too high for base contempt. 

Too low for envy's shot. 

My wishes are but few. 

All easy to fulfil— 
I make the limits of my power 

The bounds unto my wilL 

I have no hope but one, 

Which is of heavenly reign ; 
Effects attend, or not desire. 

An lowar hopes re&ain. 

X feel no care of coin. 

Well-doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is. 

While grace affordeth health. 
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I clip high climbing thonghts, 

The wings of swelling pride ; 
Their fall is worst that from the height 

Of greatest honours slide. 

Sith sails of largest size 

The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail 

As freeth me from fear. 

I wrestle not with rage 

While fury's flame doth bum ; 
It is in rain ta stop- the streams 

Until the tide doth torn. 

But when the flame is out 

And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I torn a late enlargM foe 

Into a quiet friend. 

And taught with often proof, 

A temper'd calm I find 
To be most solace to itself 

Best cure for angry mind. 

Spare diet is my fare. 

My clothes more fit than fine ; 
I know I feed and clothe a foe 

That, pampered, would repine. 

I envy not their hap 

Wliom favour doth advance ; 
I take no pleasure in their pain 

That have less happy chance. 

To rise by others' fall 

I deem a losing gain ; 
AH states with others' ruins built. 

To min run amain. 
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No chance of Fortune's calms 

Can cast m}' comforts down ; 
When Fortune smiles I smile to see 

How quickly she will frown. 

And when in froward mood 

She proves an angry foe. 
Small gain I found to let her come. 

Less loss to let her go. 

" There/' said the rector, " what do you think of 
those lines?' 

I was pleased with them, and I said so. I should 
have been pleased with anything at that moment, 
for I was in the humour to be pleased. It was 
very easy to make a good impression upon me ; 
but the misfortune was, that the impression only 
lasted until the next idea came into my mind. I 
seemed to be only capable of taking in one notion 
at a time ; and even now I consider that peculi- 
arity almost more a misfortune than a fault. The 
kind old man continued, — 

"I will copy these lines for you. Perhaps 
you will value them more in my handwriting, and 
may be induced to shape your life accordingly. 
At any rate, they will remind you of me when I 
am gone. And now, remember, all these books 
are at your service, and you may make use of this 
room whenever you please ; only on this condition 
— that you first fulfil everything that is required of 
you at home. I want mental cultivation to make 
you happy there ; and, depend upon it, you wont 
be a worse farmer for being able to enjoy the 
society of the good and great of all ages. Recol- 
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lect Cincinnatus and his plough," he continued, 
smiling ; "he did not want to get above his sta- 
tion." 

I laughed at this allusion to my late classical 
studies, and mentally resolved to follow my friend's 
advice. It was getting late, and I gratefully bade 
him farewell, and started on my short walk honie> 
and so engrossed was my mind with the subject 
of our conversation that I even forgot to be fright- 
ened as I passed the churchyard, though a large 
white owl flew out of a tree close to me, and 
hooted in a fearful manner. Some persons may 
wonder the rector should have taken so much 
trouble about the fancies of an insignificant boy ; 
but he was a worthy follower of that Great Being 
who condescended to go seven miles out of His 
way to instruct two ignorant men. I made many 
good resolutions during that walk home, and de- 
cided to give up day dreams ; to turn all my atten- 
tion to becoming a useful member of society; to be 
more careful of such opportunities of doing good 
as fell in my way ; and so confident was I in my 
own abilities that I thought I could do anything 
I chose. The old farmhouse looked black in the 
shadows of the night, and the moon was rising up 
behind the tall chimneys as I returned to my 
comfortable home, and heard the well-known 
voices within. As I entered there was a general 
outcry of questions ; where had I been ? what had 
I been doing ? Mary and her mother had been 
drinking tea there, and I had missed them ; I had 
been wanted to help at something or other, and of 

H 3 
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Goone I liad got oat of the way. They had hai 
a most glorious game of ball after the wock was 
over, aad I had lost the enjoyment, &a To alt 
thk I onfy replied thai I had been with the 
reetor, and this immediately silenced all com^ 
plaints. They knew I could get na harm from 
Unk Jane's gentle feice haunted my sleep that 
night, and I fancied I could still hear her voice 
softly whiq>ering, ^^ The world is very bright to 
those who love Qod" 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RECTORY. 

My &th;ar held pecnliar opinions He was rich 
enough to send his sons to eollege, and set up fot 
a gentleman ; but he did not do this^ for be heM 
it to be desirable that a man should keep in tiiat 
station to which he was hom^ He used to say 
his ancestors had all been yeomen, and therefore 
he would be a yeoman also. He was not better 
than his &ther had been, and he did not see why 
he should expect to mount higher in the world. 
He would haye scc^ned the idea of writing Esq. 
afitor his name, though many who had not half his 
wealth did so ; and he never thought of driving 
anything better than a cart My mother always 
went to market mounted on a shining black cart- 
horse, of heavy and muscular proportionst, and a 
trot that used to make the road shake under him 
whenever he was allowed to indulge in sueh a 
viol^it proceeding ; but his usual pace was a dig* 
nified walk, which exactly suited the character of 
our house and family. Anything like show or 
gentility was studiously avoided in our household, 
all wafi'plain, godd, and old-fashioned ; mast^ and 
mistress and all the family dined at the same large 
table with the farm-servants; the kitchen was the 
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common room, and the whole household spent 
their evenings together. I verily believe that if 
my grandfather had been a chimney-sweep, my 
father would have had the greatest pride in being 
a chimney-sweep also, and thought it the finest 
profession in the world. With these ideas it will 
be easily understood how it was that he had no 
ambition for his sons. He would have been much 
pleased had he. heard the rector s advice to me, 
and he was pleased at seeing the results thereof, 
though he did not know whence they proceeded* 
I was more industrious, and less unsettled after 
this conversation, and did many things I had be* 
fore despised.. The hope of some more pleasant 
evenings at the rectory urged me on, and there 
was a mystery about its inhabitant which I was 
very anxious to penetrate. I had made a little story 
about him in my own mind, and I was extremely 
anxious to discover whether the reality coincided 
with my imagination. It was of no' use to ask my 
father, for I was certain his reply would be a 
gentle request to attend to my own business ; but 
I resolved to watch for an opportunity and find it 
all out from the rector himself. I had one ex- 
traordinary property, that of extracting confidence 
«ven from those twice or three times as old as 
myself. I have never been able to understand 
what there was in my character which induced 
people to confide their secret histories to me in the 
way they did ; but there was a nameless something , 
that attracted confidence even when I was very 
young. Perhaps it was the perfect openness and 
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unreserve with which I spoke of all my own con- 
cerns; perhaps the pleasure of finding a good 
listener, for a good listener I certainly was ; and 
I was so much interested in other people's histo- 
ries , that I would willingly have stopped every 
beggar on the road and beguiled him into telling 
me the adventures of a lifetime. I do not think 
this propensity was exactly curiosity, it was more 
a love for the study of character, and the analysing 
of motives: Bad' and faithless I was in many 
respects, but these confidences were never abused. 
My father had given me the opportunity of a good 
education, and though I did not learn much more 
than I liked, my mind was sufficiently cultivated 
to enable me to appreciate the mental treasures 
laid open to me by the rector's kindness. I 
knew I could not get to the rectory until I had 
done all that was required of me at the farm,, and 
therefore I was very industrious. Sometimes, 
when I arrived, the rector was absent on an 
errand of mercy or business ; but there- was a 
standing order for my admittance, and I was 
always welcomed both by the vigilant housekeeper 
and the fierce watch-dog. Sometimes he was 
there, sitting by the window, and greeting me 
almost before I entered the gate; and then he 
would reach down two books from the shelf, and, 
taking one himself, would hand the other to me, 
saying, '* Now let us study together," more for the 
sake of giving me an example of industry than 
anything else ; for I am quite sure he knew 
almost everything. I often thought how strange 
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it was thftfc a man of his aoqnirements dionid 
choose to biiiy himself iiL an obscuze village when 
he might be amongst the most distingiiifiied of 
the land ; but he aeemed to hare no cares except 
those of the poor^ and no widies except to- see ail 
aroond him better and hapjtten There we would 
sit, boiii engrossed in our books^ not a somid 
distmrbing the stillness except the tick-tick of the 
oLd-^Eifihioned dock that stood above the mantel- 
piflee, or the hooting of the owls in the distant 
wood; and, after an houi^s quiet oocapatioB, I 
would silently replace the book in the corner 
assigned to it^ and, afber wishing the rector good 
night, Btart on my w^y home, canying back as 
mudi of my reading as I could remember, ta be 
related to Mary during our next walk. Mary was 
rather jealous of my going sa much to the mK> 
ix>Tjy and mnch preferred my visiting !Mibs darkey 
which was a pleasure she also could enjoy; but as 
my intimate acquaintanoe with the reetot^ was of 
lator date than, my friendship for Miss Clarke, of 
course it teok precedence in a mind like mine, 
where novelty was evetytbii^. Besides^ I knew 
all about Miss Clarke, and I had not yet heard 
the rector's history; So the good old lady was 
left chiefly to the attentions of Maiy, and exercised 
over her such a gentle and saintlv influence that 

in the lo& was a thing seldom heard of. Mary^s 
mother was not at all surprised at the chai^ that 
was taking place in her daughter'is character, for 
fihe ascribed it entirely to her own excellent and 
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severe difldplma ; and when the neighbours con- 
sulted her upon the management of their refrac- 
tory children, always strongly recommended soli- 
tary confinement as the next best thing to an: 
unlimited usa of the birch, and triumphaatly 
pointed to her own danghter as an irrefragable proof 
of the complete success of her educational system. 

Mary and 1 still had pleasant walks together now 
and then, and as few of our thoughts were con- 
cealed from each other, 1 confided to her my great 
desire to learn the rector's history. But, to my 
astonishment, I fouud that she was not neady so 
inquisitive as I was. Miss Clarke had by some 
wonderful means managed to overcome the pro- 
pensity to meddle which she, Mary, had shared 
in common with m3rsdf, and, instead of sympathiz- 
ing in my wishes, I was rather provoked to find she 
strongly advised me to relinquish my object, and 
to be contented with what was told me, instead of 
asking questions. 

^^Misa Clarke says, Johnny/' she continued, 
** that it is only vacant minds who have time to 
trouble themselves about other people's aflSura.'' 

^'Miss Clarke is always saying something dis- 
agreeable," I replied ; ^* it is a great pity she can't 
let you alone ; you were so much pleasanter before 
she took you in hand, and now you are always 
moralizdng and spoiling one's pleasure.^' 

A little while before Mary would have fiown into 
a rage at my contemptuous allusion to her model 
of excellence ; but she had learnt to be calmer, and 
quietly replied, — 
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"^ But what good would it do you to know every- 
thing you want to know I'' 

'' I don't know/' was my answer, ^ except that I 
choose it^ and I mean to do everything I choose 
all my life, if I can ; that is to say, everything 
which yovb don't object to, dear Mary, for I would 
not tease you for the world/' 

This saving clause kept us firom a dispute, for 
our intercourse still possessed the peppery element 

of former time& 

^' Miss Clarke says," continued Mary, '' that peo- 
ple who do everything they choose, are the most 
unfortunate people on earth, and, in fact, the only 
people who are really miserabla^ 

'' Tou make 'me really miserable,'' I said, impa- 
tiently ; " you never say a single thing now without 
beginning it with 'Miss Clarke says.' You are 
losing an originaUty." 

'' I would rather be- good and a copy, than ori- 
ginal and wicked," said Mary. 

" Then I would not," was my contradictory an- 
swer. 

Notwithstanding my dislike to anybody's opi- 
nions being thought more of by Mary than my 
own, I would much rather hear her quote Miss 
Clarke than George. I had a perfect horror of 
Creorge gaining influence over her. I did not see 
very much of him now. He was growing up into 
a young man, had left school, and was busily em- 
ployed in the office of Mr. Compass, the best sur- 
veyor in the country. Every one spoke well of 
him, and I often heard his mathematical genius 
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praised by many people who were weU qualified 
to judge. He was much missed oa his father's 
farm ; but it was in compliance with his parents' 
wishes that he entered on his present business, for 
which they judged him so well fitted. I heard of 
his proficiency with contempt I knew I had van- 
quished him once, though younger than he ; and 
I thought, if I gave my mind to it, I could make 
a much better surveyor ; but such an occupation 
was much too tame and spiritless for me. In the 
mean time my love for Mary still continued, though 
the flame burnt less violently, and, perhaps, would 
have diminished yet more had I not known (how, 
I can hardly tell) that George's affections were 
centred upon her. The temptation of being his 
rival was too strong for me ; and my intentions 
were confirmed by a conversation I overheard b^- 
tween my mother and one of our neighbours who 
was spending the evening with her. They were 
loud in praise of my aversion ; and after saying 
they hoped he would settle down in our country, 
for he would be quite a guide and example to all 
the young men in it, Mrs. Fane (for that wajs the 
name of my mother's friend) said, — 

"Well, the next thing will be to find a good 
wife for him ; but I don't know any one who is 
worthy of him." 

" I do," said my mother ; " Mary Alton would 
be just the very girl in a few years. She has won- 
derfully improved of late, and has very nice man- 
ners.'' 

" True," replied her Mend ; " and now I do re- 
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member there always used to be a liking between 
them ; who knows how it might end ? One thing 
I am Tery sure of^ that if Geoige' likes Mary, die 
most like him, for in my opinion nobody can oome 
up to him.'' 

"^ Indeed, Mm. Fan^** thooght I to myself, "* that 
remains to be proved." Bot the oonyersation still 
continued, and I still listened, though i^parentiy 
quietly poring over the pages of a dictionary. 

^ It is of little uae for us to setde it now, 
though," said my mother, ^for Qeoige's &ther has 
a particular objection ta his son's marrying vary 
young, and it will be some years before Mary could 
think of such a thing. Even if they cared for each 
other now, they would hardly remain in the same 
mind for suck a length of time" 

^Well, we shall se^ we shall se^" said our 
visitor; ^they say some marriages are made in 
heaven, and this may be one of them." 

And so the conversation was changed, and topics 
discussed which I had no further interest in listen- 
ing te. I had made up my mind ; I was deter- 
mined te thwart George in his plans for the future, 
if, indeed, he had any plans, and it should be tiie 
object of my life to i^oil the happiness of his. I 
had before disliked Qeorge, because I loved Mary ; 
now I loved Mary, because I disliked George. I 
know net ^prfiich was the greatest^ the wickedness 
or the folly of this proceeding. It proved ther 
vanity of my nature, for I thought, ^ Why should 
all the gossips of the parish be so infatuated about 
QeoTge ? Why should he be set down at once as 
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the future husband of the most attractive girl in 
the country, whilst I was ^itirely overlooked, and 
not considered worth mentioning V How stupid I 
was not to'see that people who think so much of 
thfimselfeB are> apt to be undervalued by others t 
K I had been rated at my own valuation I should 
have been in no lack of admirers, certainly. But it 
was of no use thinking much about this subject at 
present, as it was too early to take any steps con- 
cerning it ; I therefore c(xitented myself with keep- 
ing a watch over Mary, and ascertaining whether 
George was as intimate at Little Dale as formerly, 
and to my great delight I found that his occupa- 
tions prevented his paying such continual visits, 
thoi^fa, when he did come, he was always welcomed 
as warmly as ever. So was I also, and I could not 
find out which Mary preferred as a £riend ; she was 
yet too young to think of lovers. I did not intend 
to do wrong ; I merely, as I have done all my life, 
followed the indination of the moment. I always 
puzzled myself when I thought much about right 
and wrong; what, seemed to other people wrong 
often appeared to me to be right, and I was too 
proud to be governed by advice. It was only a 
practical lesson, such as had lately been given me 
by the good rector, that had any effect upon me, 
and that was only for a short time. I continued 
for a few weeks steadily pursuing the line of life 
the good man had marked out for me, and to any-* 
body else it would doubtless have seemed a very 
happy one ; but, alas I alas I I began, as usual, to 
tire of it. My mind was still intent upon finding 
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out the rector's antecedents^ and my curiosity was 
still more excited by various little incidents I ob- 
served. I never could help remarking how parti- 
cular he was in the arrangement of the flowers in 
his study ; he always took this employment upon 
himself, and nobody ventured to interfere with it. 
Then there were certain portfolios which were 
never touched or even dusted except by himself, 
and then he would sigh so heavily when he looked 
at them, I was certain there was some history 
attached to them — some history of sentiment or 
feeling such as I was always delighted to hear. I 
ventured to go close to them one day when he was 
out of the room, but they were tied up with ribbon, 
and fear of discovery prevented me from examining 
them further. There were also several books in a 
remote comer of the shelf, and in the cover of each 
was written, in his own handwriting, " Louisa, 

from ," and then followed his own initials. 

Who could Louisa be ? There were other thinigs, 
too, which puzzled me. In all the rector's deeper 
books, such as lexicons and grammars, ethics or 
rhetoric, under his own name another name was 
always written. This name was " Basil Churton." 
The hand was bold and round, much larger than 
the rector's ; and I would pore over these charac- 
ters, and try to learn the history of the writer from 
the great black, rugged letters. But how to obtain 
the object of my desire ? My usual way was to go 
to the point and ask a straightforward question ; 
but I had more respect for the rector than for any- 
body else, though veneration was by no means one 
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of my attributes, and I did not like to treat him as 
I should have treated most people. But one day 
my wishes were accomplished more easily than I 
could have hoped for. One evening I had been 
poring over my book for about half-an-hour, and 
after trying in vain to keep my attention to it, had 
got what is generally termed "the fidgets," and 
gave vent to my weariness in an unintentional 
yawn, which made my kind friend lookup from his 
book. 

"You are tired, John,'' he said; "come and 
take a turn in the garden ; restless beings like you 
require a little change; you have been still for 
half-an-hour, and that is almost too much to expect 
from any human being,'' and laughing, he roused 
me from my comfortable seat, and we both went 
into the little garden. 

We continued for some time without speaking ; 
and, as we were pacing up and down, I acciden- 
tally trod upon a glowworm. An angry exclama- 
tion escaped from the lips of the rector, the first I 
had ever heard him use. I turned round in 
astonishment He recollected himself instantly, 
and said, — 

"I did not mean to be unkind, but I had a 
friend once who was very fond of these little 
creatures ; she is *gone, and I cannot bear any- 
thing to be destroyed that she cared for." 

" Was heir name Louisa V asked I, forgetful of 
all discretion. 

" Her name is Louisa," said he, correcting me ; 
" but how did you know that ?*' 
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''Her name is written in all tiie books near the 
^oaier of the third shelf on the i%ht-hand side/' 
said If sorupulottsly exact in my description. And 
then I explained how I hadoAen longed to know 
all abont her, and how I had pondered over her 
name and that of Basil Chorton, and wondered 
who they were, and how I had wished to know 
what the rector's early life had been hka 

He was not angiy when he heard all this; and 
when I half apologized for my curiosity^ and said 
I hoped it was not wrongs he said he thought it 
very natnral, and hoped I might never do anything 
worsa 

^ If my story can afiford you any pleasure,** he 
continued^ '' you are welcome to hear it ; it is sel- 
fish to shrink from mentioning one's a£Gsiii«, if tell- 
ing them can be of use to another ; besides, there 
are very few now who care to hear an old man's 
history, and those who do shall certainly have the 
satisfEMtion." 
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CHAPTER XL 

ANOTHER MVE STORY. 

My early home was very far away. I had kind, 
good parents, and the sweetest sister in the world. 
We were very happy in my yonnger days ; our family 
was small, but the most entire confidence bomidus 
four together. Not one of ns cared for a pleasure 
the others could not slwrey and we were k^own 
amongst our neighbours by the name of " the 
happy family.'' My father had been a soldier, and 
done good service to his country, and he would have 
liked me to choose the army as my profession; but 
my thoughts and wishes all centred upon the care of 
souls, and my highest ambition was to take orders. 
You know how fond I am of books ; I was just the 
same then ; and my father seeing how great a turn 
I had for study, resolved that I should go to college, 
and follow the bent of my inclinations. He was 
confirmed in his determination by my mother, who 
much wished me to enter upon a peaoefol calling ; 
and my sister encouraged all my aspirations, and 
thought no occupation so high and holy as the one 
I had set my heart upon. The only drawlnck to 
my happiness was the necessity of leaving home ; 
,but this trial, though painful, was mitigated by the 
consciousness that I was acting with the full con- 
sent and approbation of all those I loved 
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I will not dwell upon my parting from home, 
but pass on to the time when I had fully entered 
upon my college career. It wa^ of no difficulty to 
me to avoid the temptations of dissipation, for my 
tastes all lay in the direction of quiet and intellec- 
tual employment, and a man can almost always 
find companions in whatever course he marks out 
for himself. It was easy, therefore, for me to avoid 
those whose habits I disapproved, and to associate 
with the most reading set of a college famous for 
its reading men. My great ambition was to take 
honours, and I fear at all times I set too much 
value upon intellectual exertion and intellectual 
attainments, without stopping to inquire what was 
the motive and aim of all the longing pursuit after 
knowledge I both witnessed and shared in. I did 
not scrutinize my own motives auy more than those 
of others ; but, had I done so, I should have found, 
I fear, that the immortal part of me had little or 
no share in the work I so diligently persevered in. 
Like you, I wished to be a great man, but, unlike 
you, I steadfastly followed the path that led to my 
object, and was determined to return to my family 
with a name that should justify their confidence 
in my abilities. A good deal of pride was mixed 
up with this resolve, and I fancied myself formed to 
become one of the future luminaries of the Church. 
A wonderful future glittered before my eyes ; and 
I already in imagination saw my own name shining 
in company with the stany ones of Taylor, 
Andrews, Ken, and Butler. Perhaps you will 
say this was no such unholy ambition, nor would 
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it have been, if the foundation had been the love 
of Qod. But I beHeve self-love had more to do 
with it. At this time the sharer of all my studies 
and of all my pleasures was one of whom I shall 
always retain the tenderest recollection. His name 
was Basil Churton. You saw it written in all my 
books ; (ywr books they were then, for all things we 
had were in common. We were alike, yet very dif- 
ferent : he was physically strong and athletic, I was 
weaker and of sedentary habits; he was of an 
excitable and easily irritated temperament, I, on 
the contrary, was calm and equable in disposition. 
He was subject to fiery passions on the slightest 
provocation, yet of a generous and forgiving nature, 
and so capable of inspiring affection that, notwith- 
standing his many faults, he never lost a friend. 
The strongest ties bound us to each other. We 
were like brothers, and in each other were sure of 
finding the deepest sympathy for every scheme 
which was concocted by the busy brains of either. 
We were never apart; always studied in each 
other^s rooms, and walked or boated together. Our 
()nbition was the same. He was determined to 
take the very highest honours the University could 
bestow. I never doubted his success. I rated his 
talents far above my own, and I thought I too 
should one day have a fair chance. How often 
did we talk together of the future, and of the bril- 
liant career we were each to pursue ! He would 
say to me, — 

'' FhUip, if I fisdl, I shall die. There must be no 
half success, it is all or nothing with me." 

VOL. L I 
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Then his eyes woiUd flash with enthusiasm, and his 
strong mnscaLar form seemed to get taller and taller 
until I was almost frightened by his eagerness, and 
would lookat him with wonder. Meantime heseemed 
to be able to do eyeryihing he wished. No pro- 
blem was too hard for him, no question too abstruse, 
and the college authorities looked upon him as one 
marked out to do them honour. I wonder the 
idea never entered my mind that he was over* 
strainii^ his intellect ; but I had sucb confidence in 
his superior sense and judgment, fen* he was seyecal 
years my senior, that I never ventured to interfere; 
I noticed sometimes that he would get terribly 
exdted when there was apparently no occasion for 
it, and that he would often in the ev^aing ramble 
on in wild, rattling talk, which few besides myself 
could have understood ; but at his studies this 
excitability disappeared, he was totally absorbed 
in the matter in hand, and seemed to have no 
thought or care except for the present moment; 
and as I watched the amazing £Eicifity with which 
all difficulties were conquered by his wonderfully 
powerful mind, I was lost in admiration at the %ud< 
versality of his genius, and thought to myself that 
if Basil Churton did not succeed in his endea- 
vours, all human calculation, would be at fault. 
He was not by any means so confident Thera 
were several steady, rising scholars who also were 
putting forth all their energies, and amongst them 
some peculiarly gifted minds were numbered. One 
of Basil's idiosyncrasies was the habit of thinking 
everybody cleverer than himself; and this idea so 
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thoroughly possessed his znind, that I am sure he 
worked twice as hard as he need have dona 

As the period of the examination drew near, he 

allowed himself hardly any recreation, and only 

just food and sleep enough to enable him to go 

through the daily and nightly labour he allotted 

himself He grew visibly thinner and paler every 

day ; more nervous, more querulous, and subject 

to fits of depression which were only overcome in 

his hours of study. It was only when these hours 

were ended that he felt the fatigue of continual 

mental exertion ; when the excitement was over, 

his weakness showed itself I mourned over this, 

but I did not know what to do, for a whisper of 

relinquishing or even postponing his high designs 

would have drawn down upon me one of those fits 

of anger which were always so bitterly repented o£ 

There was nothing for it but to watch, and let 

things take their chance. For myself I was not 

anxious, for I was not to go up that term. I shall 

never foi^et the days of examination. Basil went 

through it wonderfully, and I felt certain his name 

would stand the highest on the list. But we had 

to wait some time before the list came out During 

that interval we were separated, and Basil had to 

bear his suspense alone. It must have been 

agonizing, from what happened afterwards. I was 

returning to college after two or three days' 

unavoidable absence ; a knot of undergraduates 

were assembled in the quadrangle, and as I passed 

them I heard them talking of the successful aspi- 

rants, and the words *' Senior Wrangler,** " Basil 

l2 
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Churton," reached my ears. I had, instead of pro- 
ceeding straight home (as the near approach of the 
vacation would have warranted me in doing), re- 
turned on purpose to learn more quickly the result 
of the examination, so I rushed up to them, and, 
withoutwaiting to interchange greetings, exclaimed, 

'' Is it really true ? Is Basil Churton senior 
wrangler?" 

" Of course he is," they all said. 

'' Where is he ? Is he not glad T' I asked. 

" He doesn't know it," they said ; " and nobody 
can get in to tell him. He has barricaded his door, 
and we don't know what's come to him/' 

" Let me go and tell him," I shouted ; " he will 
be overjoyed." 

" Oh, pooh !" said the others, " he knows it just 
as weU as we do ; he's only pretending. He always 
cUd pretend he was more stupid than anybody else, 
though he must have known he could beat us 
all. I am sure the dons told him enough about 
his abilities, so it wont be their fault if he doesn't 
rate himself pretty higL" 

I was tired of this talk, and darted off to my 
friend's room, determined to be the first to offer 
my congratulations. I bounded up the stairs and 
hammered at the door. It was long before it was 
opened, and when I was at last admitted I beheld 
the wreck of my friend. 

" Good heavens !" I cried, " what is the matter 
with you ? why do you look so ghostly when you 
have succeeded in all your efforts ? you are first in 
everything !" 
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He seemed not to be able to comprehend what 
I was saying, but sunk down wearily to his books 
again, and said, " It is very unkind of you, Philip, 
to come and disturb me in this manner, when I 
have been working so hard to get ready for the 
examination. I was getting on so well, and now all 
my ideas seem gone out of my head,'' and he put 
his hand wearily to his head. 

"How can you talk soT I said; "the examina- 
tion is over long ago ; what are you thinking of?" 

" No, it is not," he said ; " it is coming on to- 
morrow, and my mother will be so sorry if I fail. 
Look here, I had this letter from her this morning, 
and she does so hope I shall succeed ; she says she 
is certain of it" 

I looked at the letter he held out to me, but to 
my horror saw it was only a piece of crumpled 
paper covered with algebraic calculations. I saw 
that my poor friend's intellect had given way. I 
was struck speechless with terror. 

" I fear my memory is going," he continued, in 
an odd, rambling way; " I studied all this question 
out this moming,and got up the subject thoroughly, 
but I have forgotten it, now ; and oh, Philip, Philip ! 
what am I to do, for I have so little time, and the 
examination comes on to-morrow?' And then 
te,ars came out of his large melancholy eyes, and 
fell in great drops upon his papers. 

I could not comfort him. One idea possessed 
his mind; that the examination was coming on 
the next day, and that he should not be ready for 
it. No argument, no persuasion, no reasoning 
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oould convince him to the contrary. This waft the 
first heavy affliction I had ever had to bear, and I 
hardly know how I lived through it To see this 
fine mind, my example and my guide, thus suddenly 
struck down to a state of childish imbecility, was a 
calamity that nearly crushed me. I will not dwell 
upon the miserable scenes I had to go through. 
Of course all necessary steps were taken, and an 
immediate removal of the poor sufferer was decided 
upon. It was hoped that the quiet of his home 
might partially restore his reason. But even this 
hope failed ; he never recovered, and never rallied 
from the hopeless state of melancholy I had found 
him in on that eventful morning. He was always 
moaning over the decay of his memory, and always 
busily engaged in preparing for the examination 
which, he said, "was coming on to-morrow.'' I 
saw him once again, but he had quite forgotten 
me; and some months afterwards he died, and 
everybody said it was a happy release. O, Johnny ! 
you sometimes wonder why I am so unenthusiastic 
about mere mental superiority ; but when I see how 
soon the finest powers decay, and how miserably 
the mind perishes when it strives to grasp subjects 
which lie one hair's breadth beyond its reach, 
instead of falling down and worshipping the 
boasted genius of man, I tremble as I think of his 
presumptuous wishes, and I look up to the 
Almighty Giver of all good gifts, and breathe 
the prayer, " Keep us from all pride, and let us 
have no aim but that of serving Thee.'' 

And now you will not wonder why those books 
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are amoBgst my treasures ; Basil's name is in them 
all, and each dark, heavy-lookiDg tome reminds me 
of hours of happy intercourse snth one who has 
long been numbered with the dead. But I can 
neyer forget him^ though I perhaps am the only 
being who dwells with loving remembrance upon 
those bygone days. How soon one man is for- 
gotten ! Though he may be the bravest; noblest, 
most learned of his generation, let the most de- 
plorable catastrophe befal him, and it will not be 
lamented more than a few days by the world in 
general. And yet it is for this forgetful world 
that we labour, and strive, and struggle, ruining 
our souls in order to gain one breath of its ap- 
pknae, whilst He, by whom every hair of our 
head is numbered, stretches forth His hands to us in 
vain, and almost implores us to come to Him and 
be saved. These were the thoughts that crowded 
upon me after poor BasLL's calamity, and I felt how 
vain and worthless to him all he had struggled for 
had become. My heart sickened at the thought of 
my once cherished studies ; college life became dis- 
tasteful to me ; my old haunts were robbed of all 
their delightful associations. I was tempted to 
give up my scheme of life entirely, and by apply- 
ing to something new avoid the dreadful neces- 
sity of pursuing alone the path I and my Mend 
had so cheerfully wandered along together. But 
this would have been weak and wrong. I had 
begun my career from pleasure ; I must now con- 
tinue it from duty. I had no right to give up my 
calling, because circumstances had rendered it dis^ 
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agreeable to me. But I resolved to change en- 
tirely my motiyes of action. Instead of allowing 
personal ambition to sway my conduct, I tried to 
crush every feeling of the kind, and to have no 
motive dominant within me but that of the love 
of Qod You must not fancy I succeeded all at 
once in bending my feelings and my desires to the 
dictates of reason and conscience ; old habits are 
not so easily overcome, and it was long before I 
arrived at a calm and settled state of mind. I 
resolved to give up the vain desire of pre-emi- 
nence, to struggle no longer to obtain first-dass 
honours, for I felt that though in all probability I 
should succeed in gaining them, I might risk a 
portion of that health and strength I was now 
anxious to devote to the service of the poor and 
distressed. I took my degree creditably, and with 
that I was satisfied. My parents were also satis- 
fied ; it is true they had expected something more, 
and I had not told them of the stage of feeling 
through which I had passed after poor Basil's 
calamity ; but my father was one of those old- 
fashioned military characters who think courage 
and truth of more importance to a man than all 
the learning in the world, and so long as I pos- 
sessed these qualifications he was little likely to 
press other considerations upon me. I was or- 
dained, and after serving due time as a curate, I 
was presented to this living by an old friend of my 
father. And then the great sorrow of my life oc- 
curred. I could not even now trust myself to 
speak of it, had not years aud years of patient suf- 
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then pierced through my heart. Before taking 
possession of my new home, I went on a visit to 
one of my coUege friends, who had often wished 
to introduce me to his parents. The family con- 
sisted of many sons and daughters ; they were all 
cheerful and amiable, and I thought that next to 
my own I had never seen such a happy household. 
It was not long before one of my friend's sisters 
made a deep impression on my heart. Her name 
is the name you saw written in those books. I do 
not know how to describe her, for she seemed to 
me perfect^ and how can L describe perfection? 
So gentle, so graceful, so enthusiastic in her esti- 
mation of everything spiritual, so kind to all 
around her, so anxious to help in all good works, so 
entirely unconscious of her own attractions — ^where 
shall I find words to convey to another the love 
and veneration wherewith I regarded her ? Many 
and long were the conversations we had together, 
and eveiy day drew us closer together by the ties 
of a sympathy we could not conceal from ourselves 
or from others. At last the full tide of my feelings 
poured forth, and to my unutterable joy I found 
they were reciprocated. No difficulties were 
raised by Louisa's parents, and it was agreed that 
the marriage should take place as soon as the ar- 
rangements could be completed, and that we 
should settle at once in our new home, and begin 
the duties we both looked forward to as an ever- 
lasting source of interest. I say " everlasting," for 
we both forgot how short-lived human happiness 

i3 
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must always be, and we built castles in the air 
with reckless, prodigality^ never doubting but what 
all our bright visions would be realized. It was a 
splendid summer, and the house was full of 
people. Parties of pleasure were formed eveiy 
day, and Louisa and I always contrived to separate 
from the others and pursue a quiet ramble by our- 
selves. She was a good artist, and no amusement 
gave her so much pleasure as sketching. Those 
portfolios in my study are full of her drawings, and 
many, many happy hours did we spend together 
whilst they were in progress. Her next greatest 
pleasure was arranging flowers, and this will ex- 
plain to you why I care so much for mine. Oh, the 
ecstasy of that shorty brilliant summer ! Dark as 
the winter was that followed it> I can yet feel 
thankful to Heaven that I have been allowed to 
know what intense happiness is. This world 
cannot be very miserable if many people feel what 
I felt then, and in the midst of my aoirow I often 
am comforted by the reflection that the happiness 
may be felt by many and the suffering only borne 
by few. I know the general opinion is the other 
way, and outward circumstances confirm it ; but the 
longer you live the more you will find that out- 
ward circumstances have very little to do with 
real happiness. 

But I must hasten to the condusion of my tale, 
for you have been here already longer than you 
ought One beautiful day we were all to make an 
excursion to a fine old castle some miles off, and 
spend the day there. The party was composed 
chiefly of young people, and some of them were 
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inclined to be more frolicsome than was altogether 
consistent with safety. After dining amongst the 
rains, the younger members of the party amused 
themselves with playing at hide-and-seek, and the 
old walls soon rung wiUi their laughter. Accord* 
ing to our usual custom, Louisa and I had with- 
drawn from the rest, and were seated under an 
angle of the building indulgrog in one of those 
long, earnest conversations which had daily become 
more and more necessary to us, when we were 
mischievously surrounded by some of the young 
people, who rallied us on our ezclusiveness, and in- 
sisted that we should take our turn at the game. 
I was mudb annoyed at the interruption, and con* 
vinoed they did not care so much for our company 
as for the sport of spoiling our quiet half-hour, but 
Louisa, always unselfish and obliging, immediately 
arose and joined them. They insisted that she 
should hide, and that I should stay and be 
amongst the sedcers, and with a merry look at me, 
as much as to say, "Never mind, we wiU fimsh 
our talk afterwards," die ran away across the green 
to find a hiding-plaoe. I remember every word of . 
that last convecsation, fin: it was the last we ever 
had t(^;ether. It was upon the intermediate state 
of spirits, and a dight difference of opinion had 
arisen between us: I TOaintainiTig that spirits in 
their sepaiiate state were quiescent; she arguing 
that they knew what took place on earth, and in 
some instances acted as guardian-angels to those 
who had been the objects of their affection whilst 
living in this world. 

I delighted to engage in an argument with her. 
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and generally took the weakest side in order that 
I might have the pleasure of being vanquished 
Our debate had lasted some time, and just before 
we were interrupted in the manner I have told you, 
she had said with one of her bright smiles, — 

''Well, Philip, I am certain if I die firsts I 
shall watch over you, whatever you may think to 
the contrary. I never could be so unkind as to 
leave you all alone.'' 

She little knew what comfort the remembrance 
of these last words would bring me, nor how I 
have rested on them all these years. Well, as I 
have said, we parted ; and I stood with the merry 
knot of seekers until the five minutes' law they 
agreed to give was over. In the mean time, 
the sky, which had been clouded for some time, 
became suddenly more and more overcast, and just 
as we were about to divide and prosecute the 
search, a low growl of thunder was heard in the 
distance. I begged them to stop and give up the 
game, but with the recklessness of youth and high 
spirits they all declared with one voice that it did not 
matter, that Louisa was never frightened at any- 
thing, that as long as it did not rain, what could a 
little thunder eignify ? that the lightning was only 
summer lightning, and would render the game more 
exciting. I, on the contrary, knew that the absence of 
rain rendered exposure to the storm more dengerous;, 
and, heedless of their entreaties, I rapidly hastened 
forward in the direction Louisa had taken, for the 
purpose of bringing her back and taking her to a 
place of shelter. Another flash, another^ and 
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another. I was thoroughly alarmed ; the lightning 
was forked and blue, and I trembled to think of 
her being alone and exposed to it. 1 called louder 
and louder. No answer. I shouted at the highest 
pitch of my voice. Where could she be ? I had 
no means of knowing ; 1 had nothing to do but to 
look and to look again. Why did she not come 
forth from her hiding-place, and fly to us for com* 
panionship? I thought how strange it was she 
should like to be alone, for not even the bravest of 
us can help being overcome with awe in a thunder- 
storm. I searched the ramparts, the courts, the 
bowling-green, looked behind every bush, inside 
every ruined apartment. But all in vain. " Can 
she have sought shelter in the dungeons under- 
ground?'^ was the next question that suggested 
itself to my mind, and a gleam of joy shot through 
my heart as I considered that all this time she 
might be quietly waiting untD the storm subsided, 
for now it had begun to pour in torrents. I called 
some of my companions, and we went into the dun- 
geons and subterranean passages of the castle, but 
not a trace of her could be found. All the party 
were now as much alarmed as myself, and, in spite 
of the pouring storm, not one of them could be in- 
duced to seek shelter until Louisa was found. I 
hurried down a bank outside the castle-walls, where 
the terraced garden had once been ; here I again 
called and called in an almost frantic manner. I 
felt bewildered, and, gazing round distractedly, I 
saw what i felt sure was a part of Louisa's dress 
peeping out of a crevice in a lai^e hollow tree. 
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But it could not be she, or why did she not answer? 
The jest was canied too tar, it was too crueL I 
told her so, bat I dared not go nearer the tree ; a 
saperstitious horror had seized hold of me, and I 
b^ged her to come to me if she was there. Not 
a sound answered my heart-broken appeal ; and 
driven ahnost to desperation, I walked up to the 
tree, and went to the other side of it. I cannot 
think how I suryived the sight that there met my 
view. My own, my treasured, my beloved Louisa 
had been struck by lightning ! Anxious to find a 
hiding-place unlikely to be guessed by the others; 
she bad walked some distance from the castle, and, 
seeing a hollow tree, had gone inside it. Thou^ 
sheltered thus frpm all seekers who might approach 
the tree from the castle side, she was exposed on 
the other side to all the violence of the storm, it 
was impossible to teU when the dreadful catastrophe 
had happened; her death had probably been caused 
by one of the first flashes, or she would c^tainly have 
sought safetyin fli^t. But I did not think of all 
this until long,long afterwards ; for, unable to realize 
the dreadful truth, I sank <»i the ground insensible 
as the corpse beside me. I know not what passed 
afterwards ; I nev^ had the courage to inquire. I 
will not desdibe to you the agony of Louisa's 
parmts, nor the grief of her brotliers and sisters, 
£(x my own was so intense^ that, for a long time, I 
was entirely iUnconscious o£ what they suffered. I 
haveoftea^^roachedmyBelf since farLyselfishoon- 
duct in not trying to foiget m j own affliction, that I 
m^ht in acme measure comfort them ; for I had 
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only known and loved lier a little while, but they 
had loved her many years. However, it seemed to 
me then impossible, and I narrowly escaped poor 
Basil's £stte. Nothing but the most unceasing ten- 
derness and watchfulness saved ma For a long time 
I was only alive to one idea, that she had gone 
without wishing me good-bye. If she had only 
told me what her last wishes were, if she had 
only spoken to me one word of meeting again, 
then, I thought, it would have been easier to bear. 
But, alas for poor human frailty ! it always appears 
to us that the a£3iction we have to bear is the most 
terrible that could hetal us. This unthankful 
spirit was taken away fixjm me, and I was led to 
see how much heavier my sorrow might have been. 
Though one in affection, we might not have been 
one in faith, and then our pstrting would have been 
for ever. But when I retrace the many conversa- 
tions we had together on spiritual subjects, when I 
recollect the spirit of peace and piety which was so 
strikingly manifest in every word and action of 
that kind and gentle being, I can feel no doubt of • 
her happiness; and when I remember her last 
words, I am certain that she is still with me and 
watching over me for good. I never can consider 
her as dead, and this feeling grew still stronger 
when I settled here. I pursued the line of action 
we had so often talked over; notaplanwas altered, 
for I felt she was still with me. My rooms w^:e 
arranged with deference to her taste, my flowers 
are all her f&vourit^, and often when I walk in 
the garden in the evening, it is with the greatest 
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difficulty I persuade myself that she is not by my 
side. Sometimes when I come home from parish 
work after a long hard day, I feel a wild longing 
for some one to sympathize in all my trials and 
difficulties, and then I sit down and write a long, 
long letter to Louisa, and teU her every care, as if 
she really could receive it ; and though the letter of 
course has to be burnt afterwards, this relieves my 
mind of its heavy load, and I feel again cheerful 
and resigned. This may seem to you a strange 
way of gaining comfort, but it is an innocent one. 
If Louisa were living now on earth she would be 
old, nearly as old as I am ; but now she is living in 
heaven, I like to think of her as I saw her that 
afternoon before she left us, looking as if no care, 
no grief, could touch her. It was right that such a 
fair and innocent spirit should be so early taken 
to its home ; and what am I that I should have 
expected her to wait for me ? Some souls require 
a long probation, whilst others are soon ready. 
And now I can feel that all this has been for my 
good ; for had she lived I might not have succeeded 
in fixing my thoughts so firmly and so fully upon 
the world to come. I had such capabilities for 
happiness, a little thing gave me such great joy, 
that perhaps I should have revelled too much in 
the delights of this life, and have found entire satis- 
faction in them. But do not fancy I have no hap- 
piness now. On the contrary, everything speaks to 
me of the goodness of our Almighty Father, and 
such a pure, deep feeling of peace is often given 
me, that I wonder how I can ever be so ungrateful 
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as to have a single moment of loneliness or dissatis- 
faction. Not many years after I had settled here, 
I lost my parenta They had the blessedness of 
dying almost at the same time, for my mother 
only survived my father a week. I and my sister 
were with them and closed their eyes. Though 
much attached to them I felt no tumultuous or 
inconsolable sorrow at their departure. I knew 
they were gone to rest, and that I should follow 
when my work was done. They told me before we 
parted that I had never caused them a moment's 
uneasiness, and this was my greatest consolation. 
Oh ! if men only knew how sorrow is alleviated by 
the knowledge of never having spoken an unkind 
word to the departed, they would be much more 
careful than they are to avoid those heedless ex- 
pressions which are apt to escape at times from the 
lips of the most affectionate. When our friends 
are gone, and gone where no word of regret can 
reach them ; we are apt to pass over in our minds 
every little difference that occurred between us 
and them ; and though they, bright and holy spirits 
as they are, have probably retained no remem- 
brance of earthly annoyances, these bitter recollec- 
tions prick our souls, and are tenfold exaggerated 
instead of being diminished by time. Happy are 
they who have never felt this ; and may yon, my 
dear boy, have nothing to regret in your own con- 
duct when those you love are called away. (Alas ! 
poor old man ! how little he knew the remorse I 
had already suffered on account of my capricious 
conduct to Sophy. Qood old people cannot fathom 
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a tithe of what passes in the minds of precocious 
young one& They think they must be so inno- 
centy because they are a few years younger. Alas ! 
alas!) 

When my parents died, my sister was the only 
near relation belonging to ma I had the comfort 
and delight of her society for a few years. We 
could talk together of those we had lo^ed and 
lost^ and in the calm twilight could people our room 
with the spirits of the past. She had never 
known Louisa^ but she was never tired of hearing 
me talk about her ; she would sympathize in all 
my fiEincieSy,and take the greatest delight in pon- 
dering over the excellences of that angelic cha^ 
racter I would describe to her over and over again. 
We used sometimes to say we had grown old pre^ 
maturely ; for in truth we imagined that we had 
done with all the excitements of life, and that we 
had nothing to do but to go down hill quietly 
doing our duty. But this was not to be. My 
sist^ was taken from ma Do not start ; I have 
no more fearful scenes to relate to you. She was 
taken fix)m me, but only to form the happiness of 
another. Even in this retired place, her excellence 
was not to bloom unnoticed, and she was sought in 
marriage by a gentleman of large fortune and 
amiable diiqK)6ition. Everything promised happi- 
ness to this union ; and though it was a sore trial 
for me to give her up, I could not let my selfish* 
ness stand in the way, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of my fflster to tell her whether I should 
be lonely and unhappy without her, and her assu- 
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ranees that if I thought such would be the case 
nothing should induce her to prefer her own hap- 
piness to mine. The marriage took place, and I 
was left alone, and I have been alone ever since. 
I have lived in this quiet place all these years, and 
have never felt a wish to go out of it. I have 
abundance of occupation, and as for society, my 
memory gives me company enough. Tlien you 
know I have my books, and books are the plea- 
santest society in the world, for you can take them 
up and lay them down just as you fancy, and you 
need never let them talk long enough to worry 
you. If ever I am inclined to brood over my 
griefs, I go and visit poor Jane, where I took you 
the first day we became so well acquainted. She 
thinks I do her good, and never knows what a 
lesson it is to me to watch her wonderful resigna- 
tion. I often think how strange it will be in the 
next world, when we know the hidden causes of 
things, and all the different influences that have led 
us on in the right way; I often think how the 
positions of benefactor and benefited will be re- 
versed, and how we shall probably find out that 
the patient sick and helpless have been greater 
blessings to their kind, than the restless striving 
spirits who now do apparently all the work of the 
world. 

The rector stopped, and appeared for a few mo- 
ments lost in thought. I did not quite approve of 
his last sentiments, and, afiraid that he would go off 
into a train of morali2dng, I tried by a question to 
recal him to the story part of the conversation. 
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^ But what became of your sister T* I asked. 

^That I did not intend to speak of/' answered 
he ; ^for I cannot bear to mention even the indis- 
cretions of the dead ; but there is no mystery, and 
yon shall know. Her husband, though amiable 
and high-minded, was most careless and extrava- 
gant in money matters ; and having become secu- 
rity for a fiiend who was as extravagant as him- 
self, the bulk of his large fortune was swallowed 
up in the liabilities consequent upon this impru- 
dence. He, poor man, did not long survive the 
wreck of his fortune ; but, unable to bear the 
change in his circumstances, fell into a deplorable 
melancholy, and died, leaving his wife with a son 
and daughter. I hastened to them, and begged 
them to settle here, promising them a peaceful 
home, and a sure refage from all pecuniary trou- 
bles ; but I am sorry to say my offer was not ac« 
cepted. My sister said that I had many calls upoa 
my resources, and that she could not consent to be 
a burden upon me ; my nephew declared that he 
was able and willing to work for the family, that 
he had obtained a situation as clerk vi a mercantile 
house in London, and that he esteemed it an 
honour and a privilege to be able to help his 
mother and sister. In all that he said he showed 
so much good sense and proper feeling, that it was 
impossible for me to thwart his plans, even had I 
been so inclined; and, I always held the opinion 
that it is extremely imprudent to interfere in 
family concerns, especially when all the members 
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of one family agree in considering a particular line 
of conduct to be desirable. Should there.be a 
difference of opinion, then another person may be 
called in as umpire ; but when there is union, it is 
as well not to disturb it by advising another 
course. I could not, however, resist proposing that 
my niece should take up her abode with me, but 
when I mentioned the subject, Ernest's counte- 
nance became so blank, and her mother looked at 
her with such tearful eyes, that I forbore to press 
the point, and, in truth, it would have been a pity 
to separate them. They formed such a perfect 
family party, and each was so precious to the 
others. My sister always reminded me of the de- 
scription of the excellent woman in Proverbs ; she 
was so active and energetic, and, at the same time, 
so heavenly-minded. I often wonder whether she 
is the same now. I have thought sometimes of 
going to see her, but it is a long journey for an old 
man, and every day I find it more difficult to move 
away from this dear spot. It is now five years 
since they settled in London : they promised 
faithfully to let me know if they want any assist- 
ance ; but though I have made many offers they 
have all been rejected, and when they write they 
assure me they are comfortably situated and re- 
quire nothing. I have taken care, though, that 
they shall not be entirely free from obligations to 
me, for at my death they will find a little sum laid 
by for them ;.if they will not have it now, they 
shall have it then ; so it will not make mudi dif- 
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fiaranoeL But I hsve been nunWing on about my 
own ooDoeni%* continiied the rector, fuqgclfu l that 
I had begged for thaaepaiticalac^ '^andfio^gettiiig 
that joa ought to be home. Good nig^t ; yoa had 
better not come in, or we diaU get talking agam, 
and when once I begin about certain aobjectB it is 
difficnlt for me to leave off" 

And taming away to hide his emotioii,the good 
old man entered his pretty, thoi^ kndy dweQ- 
ing. I had gained my wish, I had heard his stoiy, 
and what impreanon had it left iqpon met 
Simpfy that of wonder-^wonder that any hmnan 
being ooold sit down ao quietly to bear a great 
oonow, and to bear it not only for days and wed% 
but &r months and years. And thm to think so 
mndi br others to leproadi himself for not con- 
cealhig his own gnef in order to comfort Ihem, to 
find solace and consolation in entering into aU the 
happiness of others — this was a tranquil seif-ab- 
negation whidi astonished me in its way as mndi 
as the heaventy patience displayed by Jana And 
I thoi^t to mjaelf as I left the rectdy and paced 
sioidy home in the calm moonlight^ that periuqps 
hiBwas a more difficolt work than hem; tor it 
mast be more trying to be resigned when all be> 
fieve one hj^ipy, than when it is evident to every 
eye how mnch we snfiec There is a great help to 
some diapootions in pity and sympathy, and we 
fed brave bearing iDs that are apparent to the 
world ; bat when outward prosperity is onr lot^ 
and yet there is an aching v(»d within only to be 
seen by ourselves and Heaven, then who shall say 
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what bidden sufferings convulse . the mind ? I 
thought all this as 1 left the rector, for 1 did not 
half believe what he had said about the happiness 
and peace given him. I thought he only said it 
because he considered it right to tack a moral to 
his tale. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EVIL COUNSELS. 

The good rector did not forget his promise. In 
his own firm and beautifol handwriting he copied 
for me the poem I had so much admired. I have 
that worn and yellow piece of writing stilL In my 
worst moments, when rage, despair, and every evil 
passion have roled over my stormy spirit with un- 
limited sway, I have never ceased to value that 
silent mentor, and have often looked at it with a 
wild longing that I could return once more to those 
peaceful times, and shape my life according to his 
counsel How strange it is, that though we may 
have slighted the advice^ the prayers, the example 
of those dearest to us, when the least sign of 
amendment would have filled them with joy and 
hope, yet when they are gone, and nothing we can 
do has power to complete their happiness or add 
to their misery, then, and not till then, we gaze in 
doting and unavailing fondness upon the least 
memorial they have left us, and a letter, a flower, 
or a book is treasured up with an excess of tender- 
ness we never bestowed upon its owner. 

I showed those verses to Mary, but she did not 
care for them as much as I did, though her Ufe 
came nearer the pattern of excellence therein dis- 
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played than mine. She said she did not under- 
stand the quaint expressions, and that she didn't 
know what an " enlarged foe'' was, and didn't see 
the good of living on ^ spare diet," if she could get 
anything better. I thought her getting very stupid, 
and mainly attributed it to Miss Clarke's influence ; 
but the fact really was, that she had been so much 
engagedof late in active duties, that she had littletime 
to sit and dream as of old ; and, though much im* 
proved in the eyes of our small agricultural worlds 
she had lost the faculty of searching for the hidden 
meaning of things, except, indeed^ with regard to 
the Scriptures, of which she was a busy and un- 
tiring student. I told her of my success, and im- 
parted to her in a general way the rectoi% history. 

*^ Poor man I" she said, " how dreadful it n^ust 
have been for him to talk of it ; how sorry you 
must be that you asked him/' 

" Pooh !" said I, quite annoyed at her not admir^ 
ing my diplomatic talents, of which I had a very 
high opinion, " it did him good What's the use 
of keeping things to oneself?" 

Mary thought for a little while, and then said, — 

" It is curious how very like the rector's history 
is to Miss Clarke's.' ' 

*^ I don't see the slightest resemblance." 

" Why, don't you see that they both cared only 
for one thing, and both were disappointed ?" 

'' Quite true," said I ; '* but then Miss Clarke 
might have married that Leonard, or whatever his 
name was, and the rector could not have married 
Louisa, because she was struck by lightning." 

VOL. I. K 
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'* I don't see how Miss Clarke could have mar- 
ried Leonard,^ she said, with the gravest £Ehoe in 
the world. 

'' Why not?' answered L '* Of course she could 
have kept him to his word ; and Tin sure / would 
have done so, if only out of spite, to prevent his 
marrying the other one.'' 

" Oh, for shame," said Mary. " I did not think 
you capable of such an idea. What, and make 
herself miserable by caring for a man who had left 
off caring for herf I cannot understand that; 
besides, she had lost all faith in his goodness, and 
when respect goes, of course love goes with it ;" 
and Maiy coloured up and grew quite enthusiastic. 

" Upon my word, Mary, you are getting worse 
and worse ; of course, when people are in love, they 
can't help themselves." 

" Oh, can't they f ' said Mary, quietly ; " then I 
hope / shall never be in love." 

This is a specimen of the little conversations we 
used to have ; instead of disputing about people 
and things, as in our very young days, we now took 
to disputing about sentiments and opinions, Mary 
always contending for the supremacy of reason and 
religion over the feelings, and I maintaining that 
every fancy was meant to be gratified, else why 
should sue] I fancy be given us ? We neither of us 
knew much of the subjects we discussed, but I 
&ncy Mary was nearer the txuth than I was. 

Though by degrees I grew tired of the rational 
and industrious mode of life I was pursuing under 
the rector's direction, I did not give up my good 
habits all at once. I got lazy during my evening 
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application^ and no longer looked upon admission 
to the rector's sanctum as the greatest of all privi- 
leges. Now that my intense grief for- Sophy's 
death had been softened by time, I began rather to 
look back and long for my unemployed and dream- 
ing evenings, when I swung on the gates and 
thought of nothing at all, but let my imagination 
wander unchecked through forbidden regions. The 
rector would look at me with sorrowful eyes, for he 
began to have an insight into my true character. 
How kindly and tenderly he would speak to me, 
and lay before me in the most gentle terms the 
folly of the course I was pursuing, or rather the 
folly of pursumg no course at all. But it was all 
of no use, the novelty and excitement had gone o£^ 
and I wa0 busily on the look-out for something 
new. Oh, how weary I got of the hanging woods 
and the deep gre^i fields ; I could see no beauty 
in what I knew so well by heart. History and 
adventures gave me no pleasure now ; what was 
the use of reading so much about things that I 
should never have the' opportunity of doing 1 

I did not neglect what the rector had said about 
Jane. I used to go and visit her very often, and bring 
her some flowers or anything else I thought she 
would like. She grew very fond- of me, and I liked 
going to a place where I was always sure of being 
first. It has always been a wonder to me how 
good people loved me as they did ; perhaps it 
is the natural tendency of the human heart to like 
its opposite; but I used often to remark that people 
of strange and wayward dispositions are sooner 

K 2 
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loved by the excellent of the earth than others 
more like themselves. As for me, I never found 
any difficulty in making a favourable impression 
where I wished to do so. In that little cottage by 
the muddy lane I was much valued, and the rector, 
ignorant of the self-esteem which always prompted 
me to go where I was sure of being well received, 
would say to me, — 

" Upon my word, John, I think, after all, you 
have more heart than brains.^' 

I felt very angry at this observation, for I had 
the greatest objection to being thought good- 
natured, and decidedly preferred brains to heart 
What always provoked me most with regard to 
George was, that everybody who talked about him 
spoke more of his moral worth than his mental 
excellence. 

"Pshaw!" thought T, "any fool can be good- 
natured; donkeys are good-natured, poor silly sheep 
are good-natured ; better be hurtful and vicious 
than merely harmless.'^ 

Though all these thoughts were continually 
passing through my mind, I still took a positive 
pleasure in visiting Jane, the most harmless of 
human beings. She reminded me of Sophy, and 
her patience in bearing her last illness; and I 
used to tell her all about my sister, whom she had 
never seen ; and her sweet pale countenance would 
light up with interest when I described her many 
doings and sayings, and she would often thank me 
for telling her about such a bright example. 

" It must make you very happy," she said to me 
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once, '^ to have the knowledge tha( such a kind, 
good being is awaiting you in heaven.'' 

" No, it does not," I answered, half sobbing; "for 
it will be 80 difficult to get to her." 

"It is difficult," she replied, "but you know 
who has promised to help us. Thanks to Him, we 
have little to c2o ; we have only to follow in the path 
He points out to us. When I was your age, I used 
to have visions, great and glorious visions of useful- 
ness. I had set my heart upon working for God, 
and doing a great deal to help the cause of religion. 
I did not care for human praise, and had no ambi- 
tion to be known amongst men, but the mere idea 
of working was deUghtfol to me, and I thought 
that, perhaps, the angels would look on and say, 
' See how zealous she is for the Lord V I used to 
read a great deal about all the suffering and sorrow 
that goes on in the world, and I longed, oh, how 
I longed, to help those that suffer, little knowing 
that I was so soon to be one of them. I thought it 
almost a sin to be so happy and strong when such 
multitudes were pining in misery and sickness, and 
a tumultuous longing took possession of my heart, 
a longing to cast in my lot with theirs, and, if I 
could not ameliorate their condition, at any rate to 
share it This was granted me, but in a way I 
neither wished nor hoped for. I was seized with 
a terrible complaint, and from being one of the 
strongest of human creatures, became weak and 
helpless as a child. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me at first, for all my cherished hopes and 
plans of course fell to the ground. Added to this 
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was the trial pf poverty, for a long liat of misfor- 
tunes then followed, which would be complicated 
and uninteresting to you, but which brought us to 
the position you find us in. I was tempted to 
murmur against the Almighty, for I had nothing to 
look forward to but pain and sorrow all the rest of 
my lifetime. But thanks be to Him, the sorrow 
was taken away, though the pain remained. One 
night I dreamt^ I was walking along a very 
narrow road, it was flinty and hard, and I thought 
I never should get to the end of it. In the dis- 
tance I could see a great palace brilliantly lighted 
up, and my heart grew happier as I got nearer and 
nearer to it I entered, and found myself in an 
jenormous hall amongst a great crowd of people. 
At one end of the hall was a large table, and at 
the table sat one of majestic form and features, 
who seemed to be oarefully examining the work 
that each of the crowd brought to him in turn. 
I, too, mingled with those who were pressing up 
to this bright and beautiful being, but, alas 1 1 had 
no work* I felt uncertain of the reception I 
might meet with, but there was something so kind 
and gentle in his face that it reassured me, and as 
I came dose up to him he turned to me, and said, 
* Do you wish to work for God f * Nothing would 
be 80 beautiful, nothing so glorious,' I replied, en- 
thusiastically. 'Then go and lie down there,' was 
the reply. I looked in the direction pointed out. 
The other end of the hall was in deep shadow, and 
as my eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, I saw 
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several people lying down upon narrow beds. An 
expression of deep pain was on their features, but 
they were perfectly still and resigned. One bed 
was empty, and my name was written over it. I 
felt that moment as if I would rather do anything 
than what I was told, but I knew I must, and so 
I resigned myself to my fate. As I laid down, a 
feeling of intense bodily weakness stole over me, 
but at the same time such deep mental joy ! I 
cannot describe to you what I felt, it was so ex- 
traordinary ; but it did not last long, for I awoke 
and found myself in my own little room, €md in 
great pain. From that moment I have never felt 
inclined to murmur, for I look upon that dream as 
A vision sent to help me. I am quite certain that 
patience and suffering is the work sent me to do, 
and when it is done I shall go to rest. It is a^ 
great step to be able to find out exactly what God 
wishes us to do, and perhaps it is happy for those 
who find it so clearly pointed out to them. I, at any 
rate, have no trouble in thinking of my future 
course." 

Jane asked me if I, too, saw the meaning of 
ihe dream. I said I thought I did, and that it 
was a good lesson to us all. All the time I did 
not think it a pleasant one, though ; and inwardly 
hoped I might have personally no occasion for such 
comforting revelations. Jane did not tell me all 
this story in one breath ; it was elicited by little and 
little in answer to my questions, for she seldom 
i^ke of herself or her sufferings, and, indeed, she 
could not speak much upon any subject. I always 
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remarked, though, that when occasion served, she 
would put in a word about the superiority of the 
quiet virtues over the restless ones. I thought she 
had been put up to this by the rector, so it did not 
take much effect upon me. I think now that he 
never said anything of the kind, and probably 
never mentioned my name to her, but it was my 
way, then, to imagine people were interested about 
my affiurs, and I fancied they plotted together to 
circumvent my plans. I thought I was of as much 
importance to other people as I knew I was to 
myself. 

I had left off attending school, as I had no 
spirits to do anything there after Sophy's death, 
but now that I had had a little change, I was 
anxious to return to it. My father said he thought 
it a great pity that I could not stick to my present 
mode of life, but as I had been behaving better 
than usual lately, he made no objection to my re- 
quest 

There was little joy shown by my schoolmates 
on my return, for I had never been at the pains to 
secure the love and approbation of any of them. 
I had not thought it worth while, and their rough 
ways and sayings were intolerable to me. They 
used to laugh at my peculiar tastes, and ridicule 
my fancy for solitude, and my love of the mar- 
vellous, in much the same sort of way as my bro- 
thers did, and in return I held their favourite 
games in aversion. I used to look on in silent 
contempt whilst football and cricket were at their 
height, or more often I would altogether absent 
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myself, and spend the time for recreation in 
musing by the side of the brook, trying to make an 
imaginary conversation between the rustling stream 
and the whispering hazel-bushes above it Our 
playground was outside the town, which consisted 
of one straggling street of gable-ended houses, and 
two or three lanes branching out from it, so that 
we had plenty of fresh air and exercise every Jay, 
besides the walk to and fro, morning and evening, 
for those who were only day scholars. I liked the 
early morning and late evening walk better than 
anything, because I had the time all to myself, and 
nobody could interfere with me ; I was at liberty 
to indulge in as many day-dreams as I pleased, and 
nobody could reproach me for being absent. For- 
tunately, there was no chance of any one offering 
to walk home with me, because I was not suffi- 
ciently beloved to render the temptation of my 
society any inducement, and if they had offered, 
most likely they would have been repulsed. My 
brothers used at first to come and meet me when 
they had done their work, but not receiving the 
cheeiy welcome they anticipated, they soon left off 
their sociable custom, and leaned more and more 
on each other for the affection I had no inclination 
to give them. As they grew up, I thought them 
more and more coarse and vulgar ; and I have no 
doubt they thought me more and more disagree- 
able. " If Sophy had only been alive," I used to 
say to myself, ^'she would have put us all to 
rights.'^ Fool that I was, not to see who could 

have done so! Not being particularly fond of 
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learning, and not having a sociable turn of mind; 
it will perhaps excite wonder that I should have 
been so anxious to return to my school and my 
former companions ; but the fact was, I had grown 
thoroughly tired of everything else. This is all 
the explanation I can give ; and, in truth, some* 
times I did not even know my own reasons for 
what I did. 

The rector was surprised at my resolution, for 
he thought I had decided entirely to follow hi^ 
instructions. So I had, but that was six weeks 
ago. I think the masters at my school were the 
only persons^ who were pleased, for they knew I 
could work when I Uked, and they thought that by 
dint of flogging I might in time reflect credit upon 
their instructions. The old doctor who was the 
head of the establishment took no great interest 
in me, however ; and having been fond of active 
sports in his younger days, and, moreover, a great 
stickler for old-fashioned notions, was heard one 
day emphatically to declare that " a boy who did 
not like cricket could never come to any good/' 
Another remark of his was also repeated to me, 
^ that John was neither fish nor fowl, he would 
neither stick well to his work nor his jiay/' 
I puzzled him very much, for he said he had often 
sad rascals to deal with, but then he gave them 
a sound flogging, and they were all the better for 
it ; whereas he was sure I ought to be flogged 
every day, and then there would be enough mis^ 
chief left in me for the whole school, and yet he 
could hardly ever find me guilty of an open ofiSsnce, 
He seemed always anxious to chastise me ; his rea- 
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son was that I " looked as if I wanted it/' Know- 
ing his peculiarity in this respect; I was more cau- 
tious than usual, and took particular pains to thwart 
him by not laying myself open to punishment. 
He was a kind old man though in the main, and 
I believe much better-hearted than either himself 
or others gave him credit for ; but his ushers did 
not consider him a good sdioolmaster, for he was 
less particular about learning than anything else, 
and his favourites were generally open-hearted, 
good-humoured, stupid boys, who knew much more 
about batting and bowling than about syntax and 
prosody. His greatest delight was to get all his 
scholars out into a large field, and set them to 
leaping, wrestling, racing, chevy-chase, and all 
such riotous games, to ** brush the cobwebs out 
of their brains,'' as he said. He maintained 
that no education was complete, unless the body 
had undergone as much training and exercise 
as the mind ; and would often remonstrate with 
me when he saw me sitting alone busily en- 
gaged with some volume of travels, or still oftener 
with my own thoughts. He said, — 

'* You will get so morbid and self-important soon^ 
John, that there will be no bearing you; you ought 
to be well kicked about ; everybody needs it in 
their youth." 

I thought him very impertinent, and wondered 
what business it was of his ; as long as I minded 
my studies, I considered I had a perfect right to 
employ the hours of recreation as I thought pro- 
per. I saw long afterwards, however, that he was 
right, and if I had thrown oflF part of the impe- 
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taodly of my dispofdtion in the way he leoom- 
mended, I should have been spared much of the 
troable I enooontered in later life. Aboat this 
time my first strong friendship iras formed with 
one of my own age and station, a friendship that 
had the greatest influence on my character and 
prospeda A new boy came to our school His 
name was Merton Dashwood ; and he was the son 
of a merchant captain who had left off going to 
sea^ and for some unexplained reason had settled 
very near our little yillaga I had never met with 
any one like Merton ; he was a strange diaiacter, 
very different to the commonplace boys I gene- 
rally had to associate with. He took everything 
by fits and starts^ just as I did ; he was very clever 
and very volatile, seemed to care for nothing but 
amusement and adventure, and looked upon life as 
a perpetual comedy. Everything was turned into 
a joke, and I generally was made aware of his 
approach by a shout of laughter in the distances 
Boys care more for amusement than anything else ; 
and I have always remarked that a person who 
can cause laughter is welcome wherever he goes, 
both with boys and men. So it may easily be 
imagined how popular Merton soon became with 
teachers and scholars. The breath of applause was 
very sweet to him, and popularity was his idol. 
TIus may sound like vanity, but I believed that 
with him it was the result of an amiable desire to 
please. He was attracted by my odd ways and 
gloomy disposition ; I was drawn towards him by 
the lightness of his character. We were like sun- 
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shine and shadow, and before long had struck up 
a warm and, as we supposed, an everlasting friend- 
ship. Who has not known the delights of a first 
friendship ? The comparing of the past lives of 
both (long lives of fourteen and fifteen years' dura- 
tion), the glorious anticipations of the future, the 
disquisitions upon all imaginable topics, the jea- 
lousies, the all-absorption in each other's interests, — 
all these things are most wonderful and most en- 
grossing to the pliant mind of youtL Nothing in 
after life exceeds in intensity and interest a first 
friendship, and this is stronger and stronger when 
the characters are totally diflferent. The fancy 
Merton and I took to each other was apparent to 
our schoolfellows, and they never ceased quizzing 
us about it. We were called all kinds of nick- 
names ; Castor and Pollux, Damon and Pythias, 
David and Jonathan, assailed our ears whenever 
we appeared together. Of course I felt furious, 
and longed to chastise the offenders, but it would 
not have been easy to fight the whole school single- 
handed, and Merton laughed as heartily as they 
did. Nothing put him out of temper, and he used 
to say to me, — 

"Never mind, they will soon leave it off if they 
see you don't care." 

He did not care, that was very plain ; and, heed- 
less of ridicule, would sit and talk with me all play- 
time, instead of joining the amusements of the 
rest The doctor never worried him as he did me 
about sitting still, and I used to feel it rather hard 
that he might do as he liked without being ques- 
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tioned, whilat I had been so leciaiecL How we 
talked ! I told him of my dreams of going to 
sea^ of my mysterioos nnde, of my reading in the 
garret, of the msty pistols, and of all my home 
trembles, for snch I deemed them ; he in letam 
confided to me the particolarB of his own and his 
&thei^s life, and poured into my eager ears all the 
wild sea stories he had been told by the old sailor 
end his fri^ida Some of these were wonderful ; 
and as I listened with breathless attention I felt 
convinced that a calling which might bring with 
it such curious adventures was certainly the life for 
me. How difTerent to the tame and spiritless ex- 
istence I had hitherto led : Mertcm's fisither had 
lived, not vegetated He had seen forty pirates 
hung in a row one morning before breakfast at 
Buenos Ayres ; he had been on board a ship where 
all the crew were laid up with yellow fever, and 
himsdf the only person able to move, had carried 
the doctor on his back all round the vessel to visit 
his patients ; he had been wrecked, and passed 
thirty days in an open boat in the middle of the 
ocean with no provisions save a large potato which 
also served to stop a hole in the bottom of the 
boat^ though how it could do both was a mys- 
tery that often puzzled me ; and I think, now, Mer- 
ton's imagination added still more extraordinary 
incidents to the captain's extraordinary tales. I 
was very happy sitting with him and listening to 
all these strange stories, and used to envy him his 
adventurous weather-beaten father, and think how 
much more interesting he must be than mine. One 
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day we were talking as usual, and in the course of 
conversation I said something about Merton's mo- 
ther. 

** Ah ! she was my father's English wife ; he had 
several." 

*^ What r* I exclaimed, aghast, ^^ all at the same 
time r 

" O no !" he said ; " one here and the other 
there. He was captain of a whaler once, and 
went to Greenland, and then he married a wife 
there; he could not stay there all his life, of 
course, and he could not take her back with him, 
you see, for being used to cold weather, she would 
have died of heat if she had been brought down 
here ; so it was utterly impossible for him to be so 
cruel as to take her away from her native land;. 
Then, you see, he took to trading down in South 
America, and there he married a Spaniard, or a 
Portuguese, or something of that sort ; and he 
stayed there a long time, and as she was used to 
hot countries, he said it would never do to take 
her so far north as England, because she would be 
sure to die of cold, so he thought she would be 
much more comfortable where she wa& Then, I 
believe, there were some others, but I foiget about 
them, only I know there was one, an English one, 
because, of course, he could not be left all alone 
without anybody to welcome him when he came 
back to England, and this one was my mother:" 

^' And what are you to be ?" I asked. 

"A sailor, of course,'* answered Merton. "I 
never should be fit for anything else, and I am hot 
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very much fit for that. Oh, Johnny, how pleasant 
it would be to have nothing to do all day but to 
laugh, and sing, and bask in the sunshine.'^ 

" Yes, when there is any sunshine to bask in,'' 
said I ; "but look what you are basking in now," 
pointing to a heap of mud, and other kinds of dirt 
into which Merton had thrown himself heedlessly, 
" and look at that cold, grey sky." 

" Oh, confound this grimy, dusky, spongy Eng- 
land,'" he exclaimed, starting up with a jerk that 
splashed me all over ; " oh, for the sunny south, the 
bright blue skies, and the wondrous rolling ocean, 
that is the life for a being with a soul, and I can 
just remember it ; yes, Johnny, just remember it, 
when I was a little tiny hop-o'-my-thumb, I went 
a voyage somewhen or other to somewhere, where 
I have not the slightest idea, and then I saw, oh ! 
what did I see ! open your ears, Johnny, and I 
will teU you. I saw paroquets, and monkeys, and 
cocoa-nuts, and palm-trees, and black men.'' 

" They must have been very pretty," I said. 

" No, they were not," said he ; " they made me 
scream horribly at first Well, it was the most 
extraordinary place I ever could have thought of ; 
I asked my father the other day where it could 
have been, but he said he hadn't the ghost of an 
idea where. It's very odd how soon he forgets 
thinga" 

"Well," I replied, "I should think you must be 
the son of one of the southern wives, for you seem 
80 fond of hot countriea" 

"Am I black, Johnny ? Am I brown ? Have I 
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woolly hair and a tum-up nose V exclaimed Mer- 
ton, shaking his flaxen curls in my face, and look* 
ing fiery indignation with his merry blue eyes. 
"No, I belong to grimy England, and I must 
make the best of a bad job. But what are ycyw 
going to do, really and truly now ? are you to stick 
at the plough-tail all yomr life ? or are you going to 
break away from the wholesome restraint of your 
friends and well-wishers, and fulfil the cherished 
dreams of your youth ? You are a fine fellow ; 
too good to be thrown away on cattle and turnip- 
fields ; you had best follow my example, and we'll 
plough the ocean deep together." 

"I should like it well enough,'' I said, "but 
what am I to do ? They wont let me go." 

" Not let you ? who's to hinder ? If I were you, 
I'd run away. / would directly, if my father 
didn't let me do just what I liked, I can tell you." 

" I couldn't do that ; my conscience wouldn't let 



me." 



"What on eaxth is the use of talking so much 
about conscience? Sailors never have any con- 
sciences ; they do just what comes into their 
minds. Ask my father about that" 

"I daresay ; and that's just the reason I am not 
allowed to be one. My father says sailors are 
8camp&" 

" You have lived among a very narrow-minded 
set of people all your days," continued myjuvenile 
mentor ; " it's lucky I came to rescue you frpm 
your state of bondage. But, now, I've got a plan 
in my head. If you like to run away, and you 
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might eamly do it some fine moonlight night, 
111 give yon a letter to a fiiend of mine at Hnll, 
who is the son of a captain, and he^ find you a 
berth as cabin-boy in less than no time." 

As cabin-boy, indeed! So all my dreams of 
gloiy and adventure were to end in this. 

^Np, thank yon,** I replied, proudly ; ^when I 
go to sea^ ril go as something better than that." 

^ Go as I shall," said Merton. ^ I am going to 
learn navigation in London very soon, and then I 
shall be a mate aft^ a voyage or two ; and then, 
of course, after that I shall be a captain, some day. 
You'll get your own way some time or other, if 
you only keep on worrying ; just worry, worry, 
worry, till everybody is tired of it, and then they^U 
only be too glad to get rid of you at any price.'* 

" I doubt," said I, ''if I shall stick to it when 
I've got it. I get so xmcommonly tired of every* 
thing. I wish nothing lasted more than half an 
hour at a tima" 

Curious presentiment I and still more curious 
wisL Could I only have foreseen the years and 
years of penance I have willingly borne in this 
dismal spot, how astonished I should have been i 
But playtime was up, and our conversation could 
continue no longer^ so arm-in-arm, as usual, we 
proceeded back to the dingy street wherein our 
old-fisushioned grammar-school was situated. 

I ™ «Ud^eUyk<«.e i. ■ajru^J pe^i™ 
manner, stopping occasionally to switch the ripen- 
ing blackberries off the hedge with a stick, when 
Miss Clarke appeared with a basket on her arm. 
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evidently returning from one of her cottage minis- 
trations. I rather wanted to avoid her, for I was 
busily turning over in my mind what Merton had 
said, and felt in no humour to be stopped by any- 
body. I cannot tell why it was, but at this period 
of my life, whenever I met Miss Clarke I was sure 
to be in a bad temper, and when such was the 
case I took no pains to conceal it, for self-control 
always looked to me very much like hypocrisy* 
She, however, was evidently determined to speak 
to. me, and as we met, said, in her peculiarly win- 
ning manner, — 

" Will you turn and walk home with me ? It 
is getting dark, and I am later than I expected/' 

Of course, I had nothing to do but to obey her 
request, though I felt convinced it was only a pre- 
text for getting an opportunity to give me a lecture 
about something or other. Nor was I mistaken. 

" Johnny,*^ she said, as I proceeded slowly by 
her side, " I don't like this new friend of yours." 

" What new friend V said I, determined not to 
understand her. 

"You know," she answered. "Merton Dash- 
wood, of course/' 

" How did you know he was a friend of mine ?" 
I asked. " What business has anybody to repeat 
my affairs to you T 

"Never mind," she said ; "it is not worth being 
angry about ; I happen to know it, and I tell you 
he is not a good friend for yotu^' 

" Of course not," I replied, " of course not ; he 
is clever, and original, and fond of fun, and above 
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all narrow-minded prejudices, and what's more be 
is attached to me— of course he is not a proper 
firiend for me. I was quite prepared to hear 
that" 

*' Now, don't be perverse, Johnny," continued 
Miss Clarke ; ** you know these are not the reasons ; 
all your real friends disapprove, or would, if they 
knew it, disapprove of your intimacy with this 
Merton. I know more than you do about him, and 
I tell you he comes of a bad set. His father is 
an agreeable person, but a man of no principle 
whatever." 

" I know he had a wife in Greenland, and another 
in South America, and another in England, and 
some more besides, but " 

Miss Clarke almost screamed, and in her dismay 
at this revelation letfall her basket and umbrella, and 
everything the former contained was strewed about 
the road As we were busily occupied in collect- 
ing the nameless little necessaries she carried with 
her in her charitable visits, I had time to recover 
my presence of mind, and prepare for the lecture 
that was coming. Nor was this a light one ; for 
Miss Clarke, though one of the most tender-hearted 
and gentle of human beings, was by no means 
sparing of the truth when she considered it neces- 
sary to tell it ; she always called things by their 
right names, and would have bearded Henry the 
Eighth himself, though the axe and the block were 
in waiting to punish her temerity. Long and ear- 
nest was the conversation that followed ; she begged 
me to be careful how I associated intimately with 
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one whose father was known to be one of the most 
careless and irreverent men in the world ; she said 
that she knew Merton l\imself to be reckless and 
unsteady, though his easy good-nature and merry 
heart rendered his society acceptable to almost 
everybody ; she told me there was no knowing into 
what mischief this new friendship might lead me, 
that I might be drawn into evils I had no idea of, 
that it was better to draw back now than later. I 
thanked her very much, but told her I had no 
intention of drawing back at all ; that I considered 
I was quite old enough to have a friend ; and that 
I preferred choosing my own, though I was very 
much obliged to her for the interest she took 
in me. 

" Indeed," I said, " it is too late to go back now, 
even if I wished it ; for I have promised some half 
holiday to go and see Morton's home, and make 
acquaintance with his father.^' 

«' This is worse and worse," said my kind, weU- 
meaning friend. " I really think I ought to talk to 
your father about it, but there is nothing I so 
much dislike as interfering in family affairs. 
Johnny," she continued, her voice trembUng with 
emotion, " I used to be very kind to you when 
you were a very little boy.'* 

" Yes, indeed you were, dear Miss Clarke," said 
ly warmly. ** I never can thank you enough," And 
recollections of the quiet, happy afternoons at the 
cottage, the kind words and actions of the hostess, 
the way she used to gratify every wish that Mary 
or I expressed, came over me and made me feel 
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for the moment as if I could have done anything 
she requested. ^ Tou were indeed kind to us» and 
I shall never forget it.'' 

'^ Then," she replied, *^ I am sure you will be 
kind to me. I will ask you one feivour* Promise 
me gradually to withdraw from this intimacy 
with young Dashwood, or «t any rate not to in- 
crease it'' 

I was veiy near promising ; but then came the 
question, What right had she to interfere in my 
affairs ? Wasn't it enough to have a father and 
mother and two brothers, to say nothing of the 
rector and Mary, all troubling their heads about 
my concerns and lamenting my waywardness, but 
I must needs have Miss Clarke also poking and 
prying into my conduct? It was too bad. But 
then she did look so kind and gentle, and pressed 
my hand so warmly. 

" Promise," she said again ; ** never mind about 
the right or the wrong of it, but promise, just to 
oblige me." 

I was silent for a few seconds, and would in an- 
other moment have done all she wished, but un- 
fortunately for the cause she advocated, she con- 
tinued, — 

" I had a conversation with George Weston on 
this subject. He knows all about these people, and 
tells me they are by no means desirable acquain- 
tances for any one, much less for one so impulsive 
and easily led as yoiu" 

" Easily led l" I replied. " Easily led ! Master 
George shall find that I am not easily led, at any 
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rate in this instance. What right has he to comment 
on my firiend ? He is out in the world, free from 
all control, and now he looks back upon me^ and 
wants to give ine a kick down the ladder. If 
ever I meet him again I'll give him a piece of my 
mind.'* 

*^ John, I am ashamed of you/' said Miss Clarke ; 
*^ and if you can't remember you are walking with 
a lady, you had better go homa I did not wish 
you to walk with me in order that I might listen 
to your bursts of violence. You ought to be very 
much obliged to your Mends for taking so much 
interest in you. But I don't wish to be imkind to 
you," she contmued, her kind heart reproaching 
her even for this little burst of severity ; ^^ with 
your disposition you will have trouble enough 
during your life ; your mind is so undisciplined, 
it will take a long time and many sorrows, I am 
afraid, to reduce it to proper order. I only want 
to help you to try and get it right now, and save you 
from future trouble, and if you think me meddling, 
I can't help it ; people generally a/re thought med- 
dling if they don't like to see their fellow-creatures 
going on headlong in a wrong course without lift- 
ing a finger to save them. But I want to know 
why you dislike Qeorge ; so he has always been 
kind to you, and would be a very safe friend for 
you.'' 

" That's just it," I answered ; " everybody tells 
me the same thing, and I am tired of hearing it. 
George is so steady, George is so good, George is 
so industrious, George is such a good example, for 
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eyer, and ever, and ever; I hear nothing else, and I 
am tired to death of it. Now, I say, Greorge is so 
slow, (3eorge is so unspiritual, (George is so dull, 
George is so tiresome ; but Merton is so venture* 
some, Merton is so bright, Merton is so darings 
Merton is so original, and Merton loves ma'' 

^^Or you fancy he does," said Miss Clarke, 
'' which answers your purpose just as well. For 
my part, before I boasted of any person's love, I 
should ascertain whether it was worth having. I 
don't want to say any ill of Merton ; I dare say he 
is extremely good-natured; but I cannot help 
wishing George were your friend instead. You 
don't know how good he is ; all day long he works 
hard at Mr. Compass's, and when he comes home 
there^s nothing he wont do ; he never thinks of 
trouble, and never says he's tired." 

^' All that's nothing to me," I replied, perversely* 
'^ I don't live at his home, or at Mr. Compass's, and 
I don't see how his good conduct at either place 
can affect me. Now, Merton amuses me all day 
long when I am with him ; he is the funniest 
fellow you ever saw in your life; can sing, and 
dance, and act, and never gives me good 
advice." 

I should not have been so obstinate if it had not 
been for Miss Clarke's mention of Geoige. I was 
resolved to show myself independent of him. 

" I don't want to have a good friend," I con- 
tinued; ^'it makes me veiy uncomfortable to be 
always looking up to people and wishing I was like 
them, when I know I can't be anything of the sort. 
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if I try ever so hard ; I would much rather have 
one who will excuse my follies, and I'll excuse his. 
I hate being lectured and scolded ; and as for good- 
ness, after all, it's only the name of the thing. Peo- 
ple who are good are proud enough of it, I'm sure, 
and are wicked enough in the way of self-righteous- 
ness/' 

" Tou don't know what you are talking about,'* 
replied Miss Clarke, '^ and your present sentiments 
and expressions convince me more and more that 
your favourite companion has not done you any 
good I fancy now that it is useless to argue with 
you ; we will continue our conversation when you 
are in a more manageable state of mind.'' 

" And I will be sure to come and tell you what 
I think of Morton's £a.ther. as soon as I have seen 
him," said I, with an air of bravado; '' I dare say 
I shall go there on Saturday." 

Miss Clarke did not answer. We reached the little 
white gate that led to her cottage-door. I opened 
it for her. She turned, and wished me '^good night" 
in her usual kind tone, and then walked up the 
neatly-gravelled path. I looked after her, half 
longing to retract what I had said, and promise to 
do her bidding. But the evil part of my nature had 
entirely gained the ascendimt, and with a sigh, 
half of remorse and half of relief, I left the little 
abode of peace and proceeded home. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. 

I THOUGHT it a very pleasant thing to be inde- 
pendent. I was much more independent now than 
I had ever been before, and yet, to my great asto- 
nishment, I did not feel happier. I felt pleased to 
think that no one could hinder me from loving 
Merton, or Merton from loving me ; and still more 
pleased to feel that our friendship was entirely 
Yoluntaiy, and not subject to the approbation of 
anybody. If any one of my family had said, 
" I wish you to associate with Merton, Merton 
would be such a nice friend for you,'' I should im- 
mediately have conceived a prejudice against him ; 
but as the few observations that were made on the 
subject were of warning or disapprobation, they 
added a zest to our acquaintance, and gave me that 
pleasant feeling of self-sacrifice for friendship'^ 
sake which has made many an unholy alliance 
chivalrous and romantic And yet I did not feel 
happy, though I was thwarting Miss Clarke to my 
heart's content* The first thing I did was to tell 
Merton all she had said, and to stifle the voice 
of conscience by listening to his praises. Merton 
was an adept in the art of flattery. Fond of praise 
himself, he knew exactly how to administer it to 
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others, and would find out and play upon every 
person's weak point with a dexterity marvellous in 
one 80 young. His off-hand manner and gay 
laugh prevented any appearance of art being de- 
tectedy and his frankness and good-humour made 
people always ready to hear what he had to say* 
Consequently he had a great influence even over 
those who were considerably older than himself; 
and as for his equals and inferiors, they were en- 
tirely under his empire. With my jealous dispo- 
sition it was a wonder I liked him so well ; but 
there was an undefinable charm about him which 
quite overcame me, and there was also another 
great reason, I was his favourite. It is very flatter* 
ing to be particularly loved by one who can pick 
and choose his friends, and who is acceptable to 
all I felt this, and vanity was a very strong tie 
between me and Merton. Besides, he was disliked 
by George, and that was enough to make me fond 
of him. I had never spoken to him of Qeorge ; 
but now I resolved to do so, and to And out exactly 
on what terms they were. So one day, when we 
were alone together, I began-^ 

** Do you know a lad of the name of Qeorge 
Weston r 

Merton changed colour, and seemed startled by 
the allusion. 

"Who?" he asked. "A youth who is being 
brought up as a surveyor, or something of that sort V* 

I nodded assent, and said that the whole county 
was wild about him ; never was seen such a young 
saint. 

h 2 
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"" Ob, ah, I know/' said Merton; ""he and I f^ 
out some lime ago. He took it in his head to lec- 
ture me an account of a harmless frolic, which 
was no business of his^ and we have never spoken 
to each other sinca Conceited young prig ; I should 
like to serve him out somehow.'' 

" So should I," I replied ; " he is always med- 
dling in my concerns some way or oUier." 

" Indeed," said Merton. " What reason have you 
to dislike him T* 

" Oh, I don't know, I never can think of a rea- 
son, that's the odd part of it ; but I can't endure 
him — ^his face provokes me, and his voice and man- 
ner still more. Oh, Merton, don't you think good 
people are the most wearisome on the face of the 
earth?" 

^^I should just think I did," said Merton, yawn* 
ing ; ^ and what's more, I don't think they are so 
good after all ; it's only pretence with most of them." 

This was the curious part of Merton's character. 
He had lost all faith in human nature, or he never 
had any fiedth in it, which is more extraordmaiy 
still, considering his youth. I fancy he took ready- 
made the opinions of his unbelieving father. He 
continued : — 

'^ But you are an odd fellow, John, for you say 
you dislike good people, and you are mostly with 
them. Look at the rector you are always telling 
me about, look at Miss Clarke, and look at that 
unfortunate woman who is obliged to lie on her 
back all day. They are all good, I suppose, or at 
any rate pretend to be." 
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** Very trae ; but then they don't preacL Miss 
Clarke is mostly Maiy Alton's friend ; she used to 
have a great influence over me when I wias quite a 
little boy ; but of course as one grows up, one can't 
mind a woman ; and as for the rector, he is a 
scholar, and can tell me about a great many things; 
besides, his history is a very curious and romantic 
one, and he has such a kind way with him, one 
can't help listening to what he says. I have not 
been with him much of late, though, for there is 
something in the expression of his face which seems 
to say, ' I should like to give you a good long lec- 
ture, only I am afraid it would be of no use :' so I 
always look the other way, now, when I see him 
coming. And as for poor Jane, poor helpless soul I 
she thinks me inclined to be very good, and lis 
always throwing into her discourse little gentle 
hints about contentment and industry, and so forth, 
and being happy in that station to which it has 
pleased God to call us ; but it does me no harm, 
and if it amuses her, she is very welcome. Besides, 
it is pleasant to see a isuce brighten up when I open 
the door, as Jane's always does, and pleasant to 
feel I am not going where I am thought a heathen 
and a reprobate. As for that audacious, meddling 
Creorge, though, there is something about him I 
never can get over ; and when he passes me he 
seems to be mourning over my depravity, and 
wishing I were as good as himself. I wish to good- 
ness I could get out of his way, and go to sea." 

^What's the use of wishing?" laughed Merton. 
'^ Why don't you do something towards it, as I have 
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always told you ? Ask your father again ; or, if that 
wont do, persuade the rector it is the only thing 
good for you, and get hvm to ask. You have no 
idea what an effect a solemn piece of advice given 
by an old man in a»black coat would have upon 
such a person as your father. And what's the use 
of having friends, unless one makes use of them f* 
Another of the doctrines Merton had learned of his 
father. I had cause to remember this many years 
after. 

" You're right,^ I said, " as you always are, kind, 
clever Merton. When all hope fails, I'll apply to 
the rector. But, remember, I'm not going to be a 
drudge ; I shall work until I get a ship of my own, 
and then good-bye to labour and merchandize, and 
hurrah for buccaneering !" 

" You're a strange fellow, John," said Merton. 
*^ You'll certainly end by being hanged, or at any 
rate do something to deserve it. But you know 
nothing of the world ; you had better come and 
talk to my father — ^he's the sort of person to give 
advice to a lad like yoa Now, promise me ; on 
the next half-holiday well go together." 

" That's forbidden, Merton," I replied, with mock 
gravity ; " you are all Philistines, and I shall learn 
nothing but what is bad from you. You are all 
amusing, and must therefore be avoided ; you are 
without principle, and therefore I must regard you 
without interest" 

'^ Will not the prohibition make the action more 
sweet T' said Merton. " Is there any adventure in 
doing what all the world approves? O valiant 
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buccaneer, begin now by defying the opinion of 
mankind, or yon will never have strength of mind 
to fulfil your glorious career. But, seriously speak- 
ing, supposing your Mends do object, why should 
they know anything at all about it? You and I 
go out for a walk together. Who is to trouble their 
heads about where we go ? I shall begin to feel 
seriously insulted if you continue to decline making 
acquaintance with my family. You had better 
promise, and you will see something there which 
will bring forth all your hidden treasures of learn- 
ing, something romantic, something Spanish, some- 
thing that I have never mentioned to you. It is 
something living, something beautiful; but you 
will never guess, and I shall not tell you. You 
must come and see." 

What could it be ? My curiosity was roused. I 
guessed and guessed, but all in vain.- I remem* 
bered Miss Clarke's kind and pitying look when 
she wished me good-night at the door of the little 
cottage, as if she still hoped I should take her 
warning words to heart, and for a moment I re* 
solved to resist temptation; but then came the 
thought of George's interference, and I yielded and 
promised. 

I felt that I was wrong in so doing, and yet I 
could not see any reason against it. I had seen 
no harm in Merton, and what were his father's 
former transactions to me ? And, suppose he were 
downright wicked, was I never to come in contact 
with wicked people ? Surely I was old enough to 
know right from wrong, and strong enough to resist 
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any temptations that might assail me from that 
quarter. Beddes^ an old sea-captain, of coarse and 
rough manners, could hardly gain any influence 
over me ; for, though I was only the son of a sturdy 
yeoman, I had always possessed a refined mind, 
cultivated to a certain extent, though in a peculiar 
manner* I would make a study of this old man, 
as I had already done of many others. I would 
dissect his character, listen to his stories, but not 
allow him to gain any influence over me. He was, 
no doubt, a vulgar old fellow, full of sea terms and 
sea stories, given to grog and tobacco, and free 
from any particle of imagination. He was probably 
the antipodes of my heroic piratic uncle, whose 
imaginary character still excited all the admiration 
my enthusiastic nature was capable of, as inferior 
to him as a merchant is to a warrior, a modem 
collier to an ancient sea-king. All Morton's refine- 
ment and fancy had probably descended to him 
from his mother ; his &ther was too rough-handed 
and red^nosed to have had much influence over a 
mind singularly versatile and almost femininely 
perceptive. Such was the picture I had formed in 
my own mind ; I was much given to draw ideal 
characters and portraits before I had seen the sub- 
jects of them, and I need hardly say was often 
tiioroughly mistaken. So it proved in this in- 
stance. 

The Saturday following my conversation with 
Merton, as above related, he and I set forth on a 
long ramble, as we stated to those who inquired 
whither we were bound, and on a visit to his home, 
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as agreed between ourselYe& It was a splendid 
afternoon ; just the kind of day which Mary and I 
in former years had delighted to spend with Miss 
Clarke, or which Sophy and I should have spent, 
when we were quite little children, iu rambUi^ 
about the upland fields, and sitting on the bridge 
watching the course of the little turbid river that 
was chattering and murmuring beneath us. 

I was in a melancholy mood, and could not resist 
sighing as I walked by the joyoos Merton, who 
bounded over hedges, stiles, and gates as if the 
whole world were hardly large enough to contain 
his wonderful strength and spirits. 

" I wish I were like you, Merton," I said. "Though 
I am still what the world calls a child, I begin to 
feel wonderfully old. I seem to have exhausted 
the interest of everything around ma" 

" Oh, never mind, it will all come back again ; 
you want more change, more excitement. You 
think you have nothing to look forward to but a 
dull long life amongst clodhoppers, and that is the 
reason you are mdancholy. Minds like yours and 
mine pick the plums out of life's pudding sooner 
than other people^ and then we want more plums 
instead of the heavy dough we ought to swal- 
low. You may depend upon it we belong to some 
other planet — Mercury, for instance — and have 
got here by mistake. My fieither will tell you all 
about that, if we can get him to talk ; but some- 
times he takes a silent fit, or pretends to forget 
everything, and then it's no use trying. I hope we 
shall find him in a good humour this evening ; he 

L 3 
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-was pretty well when I left hiiiu Hell be glad to 
«ee you; he's fond of something new, and likes 
young people ; but he wont let in any of the clergy, 
or any one like your blessed old rector. He says 
they're a pack of hypocrites, and he can't bear 
them." 

I was startled by tlus strong language, and began 
to think Miss Clarke was right, and that I had 
got into an entanglement which I should repent 
of; but it was too late now to draw back, and I 
comforted myself by thinking that I would not go 
again if I found my friend's father to be a character 
which it was impossible for me to respect When 
I look back, how easy it is to triace every thought 
and feeling from its first germ to its poisonous 
fruit ; and yet how impossible it was for me to 
foresee the disastrous consequences they would pro- 
duce ! I can fancy no punishment for the utterly 
lost greater than that of writing their own history, 
aided by a clear memory and a gnawing remorse. 

Soon we left the field path, and continued our 
way along a flat, uninteresting turnpike road, until 
we reached an ancient cross, which Merton informed 
me was one of those erected by King Edward to 
the memory of his wife. It may or may not 
have been so; but I always took everything Merton 
said for granted, though how he obtained his know- 
ledge of history was a mystery to me, as I never 
saw him read anything but what he was obliged. 
He used to tell me stories about every hill and 
glen in and out of our neighbourhood ; and when 
I asked him if his tales were true, he said, " O yes; 
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I found them in an old book of legends." I be- 
lieve now be invented tbem in his leisure hours, 
and that one reason why he preferred my society 
to that of any one else was, that I was more easily 
gulled than any other boy of his acquaintance. 
We left the old moss-grown cross on our right, and 
after gazing at it for a few minutes turned up a 
rough stony lane, full of deep ruts — " a road,'* as 
Merton said, ^' after the manner of the olden time,'' 
— ^and at length arrived at a knot of three or four 
houses, looking as if they had come down from the 
neighbouring hill, and were cowering together for 
warmth. There was a public-house bearing the 
sign of the " Pig and Whistle;" there was a black- 
smith's shop, where the farmers' cart-horses were 
shod, and occasionally the hard- worked hack belong*- 
ing to the parish doctor ; there were one or two 
<!ottages of small account and shabby appearance ; 
and there was one abode which might be called 
the great house of the village, though an}rwhere 
else it would have looked small and mean. It 
stood a little way back from the road, and was 
Jialf-buried in laurels. The enclosure was sur- 
rounded by a box hedge, and a smart green gato 
led to the pretentious carriage-drive up which no 
carriage ever drove. The whole place bore an 
aspect of "shabby genteel" cockneyism, which 
jarred upon an eye accustomed to country poverty 
and country beauty. 

" There we live," said Merton. " How do you 
like it r 

" Not much," I answered, candidly. " It is nei- 
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ther a cottage nor a £ainn-house, neither a gentle- 
man's house nor a tradesman's; it ought to be 
grander or not so grand. I have passed this place 
sometimes before I knew vrho lived there^ aod I 
never liked the look of it/' 

** We are not entirely answerable for its defects/' 
said Merton ; *' it passed through many hands be- 
fore it came into ours. First an attorney had it^ 
th^i an agent of some sort, then a retired grocer, 
th^i a widow lady, who, x>eople do say, ran away 
in debt shortly after she came into these parts, and 
then the wise neighboudliood chose to imagine that 
a ghost had taken possession of it, and got up 
some extraordinary story of a murder and a head- 
less woman, which I will relate to you some very 
dark evening as we walk home from school, and 
you can brieve it if you like, for I don't My 
father took the place entirdy, I believe, on account 
of the gho£^ ; he is very partial to the world of 
spirits, and says it would be a pleasing excitement 
to him in the monotony of countiy life." 

^If he doesn't like the country, what did he 
come liere forf said L '^ I should have thought 
" a man who had always been accustomed to a 
stormy life would, at any rate, have settled near 
some large seaport town, where he would have seen 
the sea and his dear ships all day. Why did' he 
come into this rural part of the world f* 

" If you want to know, you had better ask him,'' 
answered Herton, not altc^ether pleased. "Tm 
sure I don't know ; I never ask questions ; and if 
you ask him, he will probably say he hasn't the 
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ghost of an idea. I suppose it wasn't convenient 
to him to remain where he was, that's all." 

" Where did you use to live ?" I continued, my 
curiosity always increasing directly an attempt was 
made to check it. 

" Why, at Hull, to be sure,* said Merton ; " and 
I only wish we lived there now. I used to loimge 
on the coast all day, and watch the vessels coming 
in, and talk to the sailors, and look at the tide as 
it came roaring up, and bmld sand forts* and put 
in black stones for guns, and then batter them 
down with pebbles. Father never made me do 
any work then^ he was always so busy himself.'' 

" What did he do T 

'•' Oh, I don't know exactly. Something about 
cargoes^ and I don't know what; but I never 
troubled my head about it. It was no odds to 



me. 



By this time we had arrived at the smart green 
gate, which easily opened, as the lock was broken^ 
and one hinge was also gone. The premises wore 
an air of dilapidation, as if the mind of the owner 
were occupied with far higher things than the 
keeping in order of his house and grounds ; and it 
was plain that for years no female hand had been 
employed in the arrangement of the retired sea- 
man's property. The laurels wanted cutting, the 
trees wanted thinning, the flower-garden was a 
flower-garden no longer, and the walks were over- 
grown with weeds. I could see all this at a 
glance, and could not help conceiving a prejudice 
against the possessor. The whole thing reminded 
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xne of a certain passage in one of Watts's '^ Moral 
Songs^** which I had been compelled to leani in my 
childhood, and I could not help repeating to my- 
self the beginning of it — 

" 'TU theyoice of a sluggard^I heard him complain." 

" What's that you're saying f* asked Merton. 

** Oh, nothing ; only a piece of poetry this gar- 
den reminded me of," I replied ; and we passed on 
to the front door, once, no doubt, a smart-looking 
piece of gentility, but now knockerless and bell- 
less. A strong smell of tobacco came through the 
open window, the broken panes of which were 
stuffed with old newspapers. 

''Ob, he's smoking!" said Merton, with an air 
of satisfaction ; " sure to be in a good temper, 
then ; you may come in." 

And he pushed the ricketty door aside, and 
entered, beckoning me to follow. We passed into 
a small room ; and there, with one foot out of the 
window and one foot in, sat Merton's father. He 
was a good-looking man, of slight figure, and 
languid appearance, altogether very different to 
what I had imagined. He looked as if it were 
impossible to rouse him to exertion, and I could 
hardly believe that he had ever encountered storms 
and adventures, or that he had ever been brought 
up anywhere but in the lap of luxury. He had 
on a loose dressing-gown of an extravagant pat- 
tern, and wore a little red cap on one side of his 
head, while his feet were encased in large slippers, 
as if they were put by never to be used again 
except to carry him from one room to the other. 
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The room was a curiosity in its way. Its shelves 
were heaped up with coral, shells, bottles of flying 
fish, and all kinds of nautical relics ; the furniture 
was in a most disorderly conditiou, and there were 
a few old books of navigation, and a great mauy 
pipe., »». b»ke. ^d Le U.U. lyS aW il 
all direction& Over the mantelpiece hung an old 
rifle, and underneath that were some pistols and a 
cuUass. Some taste was displayed in the arrange- 
ment of these arms ; but this was the only instance 
in which it was shown. Captain Dashwood had 
probably just had his afternoon meal, for a plate 
with fragments of cheese and anchovies stood near 
him, and he varied the pufls from his long pipe 
^th a sip now and then from a tnmbler by his 
side. All around him bore a most unrefined 
appearance; and yet the man himself looked 
refined. I was much, astonished, and probably 
showed my astonishment, for he turned his deep 
expressive eyes full upon me, and said, in a very 
melodious voice — 

**Well, young man, you look surprised. Did 
you never see a sailor smoking a pipe before f 

Merton hastened to explain who I was, and why 
he had brought m& 

" So, young sir, you wish to be a sailor," said 
the captain, who had risen from his chair, and 
bringing another tumbler, filled it^ beckoning me 
to draw closer, and partake of the hot spirituous 
beverage he was enjoying. " Do you know what 
a hard life it is ? Look at me, how withered and 
battered I am ; I was once a fresh young man like 
you ; and now I am a miserable old wreck." 
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I looked at him, but could see nothing but a 
particularly handsome man, so young, too, that I 
could hardly believe him to be the father of 
Merton« 

'^ If time deals as gently with me, sir, as it has 
with you, I shall be vexy well satisfied.'' 

The captain laughed, as if he were well pleased 
with the impression he had made upon me, but 
continued — 

^' You mistake; my constitution is entirely gone. 
I can hardly drag one leg after another. I feel 
completely exhausted when I attempt to walk even 
across a field. I am fit for nothing but to sit here 
and smoke/' 

" After such an adventurous life as yours, sir," 
I said, ^ memory must have so many pleasant 
things stored up to draw upon, that you can hardly 
want any active occupation. It must be delightful 
to sit still and sail all your voyages over again in 
your own mind. I too, should not mind a quiet 
life, had I ever done anything worth doing ; but as 
it is, it palls upon me sadly.'' 

'^ Pleasant things to remember T said the cap- 
tain, stealing a sly glance at his son, who sat com- 
posedly watching the effect of his father's talk 
upon me. " I am afraid you are very much mis- 
taken there. I began a sea-life before I was four- 
teen, and the first thing I remember is the severest 
flogging I could bear' without dying outright Oh, 
it is a hard life, my boy ; you had better think 
twice before you enter upon it." 

If the captain had wished to deter me from 
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pursuing a sea-life, he went to work the very worst 
way be possibly could A little opposition was to 
my disposition like oil tbrown upon flames ; and 
if my fieunily and friends bad cordially entered into 
my wishes, most likely those wishes would in a 
few months have died a natural death. I answered 
as might have been expected : — 

*' I am not much afraid of a beating, I have 
had plenty of that sort of thing at school in past 
years ; but I don't want to go to sea directly, I 
want to learn navigation and be a mate, and then 
I shall rise and have a ship of my own." 

** Oh, you're ambitious, are you, my youngster t* 
replied the captain. " J like to see that. It seldom 
lasts, though, beyond a few years ; as we grow older 
we don't find it so easy to realize our youthful 
ideas. The world throws a great deal of cold 
water upon our warm imaginations, and at last, 
after a deal of kicking and struggling, we lie down 
quietly, contented if we can only find a place to 
die in without being kicked by some other miser- 
able being who is trying for the same thing. 
However, go on, my boy, go on as long as you can ; 
it is pretty to watch the enthusiasm of the young, 
though I am long past the feeling myself; and 
there is something fresh a,nd invigorating in a 
youthful imagination, something Uke a sea-breeze. 
It does one good, and reminds one of the time 
when," and he here dropped his voice and looked 
slily out of the comer of his eyes, '^ when one waa 
as great a fool oneself." 

What an odd man ! He was a humorist, cer- 
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tainly. I had come to study him, and lo and be- 
hold, he was preparing his mind to study me. 
There was a kind of fascination about him, which 
prevented my taking offence at anything he might 
choose to say ; but I was puzzled at his manner, 
and half inclined to wish myself away. But he 
continued : — 

" You don't smoke, how's this ? did you never 
tryr 

"No, never, sir," said I, feeling very much 
ashamed of my ignorance. 

" You don't say so ; you must begin directly ; 
you'll never be fit for a sailor if you don't. 
Here, Merty, bring a couple of clean pipes out 
of that cupboard, and let's make ourselves com- 
fortable." 

No sooner said than done ; but as to w,y being 
comfortable, that was quite out of the question at 
first However, I could not bring myself to face 
the ridicule of Merton and his father, if I con- 
fessed that I would rather pursue the conversation 
without the aid of tobacco ; so I persevered, and, 
in spite of various unpleasant feelings, managed to 
acquit myself creditably. Besides, the discomfort 
was amply compensated by the sense of manliness 
and independence my new position gave me, and I 
cheered my somewhat drooping spirits by thinking 
how angry George would be, could he see my 
present employment. Merton rubbed his hands^ 
and looked pleased at seeing such good fellowship ; 
and his father, excited by the presence of a third 
person, became more and more chatty and agree- 
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able. The warm sweet stuff we were drinking, too, 
was extremely pleasant, and after a few sips I 
began to feel more lively than I had ever felt 
before. 

They praised me, too, and told me I was a lad 
of spirit, fit for something far better than an agri- 
cultural life; Merton wished I was his brother, 
and Merton's father said he should be proud of 
such a son. 

The smoke curled up merrily over our heads, 
more hot water, more sugar, more lemon was 
called for, and we felt as if we had been relations 
alwaya 

" You must go to sea," said the captain ; " you 
are bound to go ; you would be another Sir Cloudes* 
ley Shovel, and he was a fine fellow, though he did 
hang my great-grandfather." 

" Hanged your great-grandfather ?* said I, " Oh, 
do tell me about that." 

" It is not a long story,'' replied the captain, 
" though a very sad one, and shows how the greatest 
minds may be hard up on a lee-shore when they 
are obstinately bent on having their own way. 
You know all about Sir Cloudesley; how he 
was a cabin-boy, and how by his talents and bravery 
he rose to the top of his profession." 

I nodded assent, for I was well acquainted with 
the history of our most distinguished naval com- 
manders. 

" Well, then, we will skip all that part," con- 
tinued the captain, '' and go on to the last voyage 
he ever made. He was sailing from St. Malo to 
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Falmouth or Plymonth, I foiget which, with a fine 
squadron under his command. It was fine weather, 
and apparently likely to continue so, and with a 
sn ooth sea and a stiff breeze, the vessels held their 
couise steadily. The admiral^s ship was leading the 
way, and the admiral himself was waUdng the 
deck, thinking, no doubt^ of coming honours and 
advancement Suddenly my ancestor, who was a 
clever fellow in his way, though he never rose beyond 
the rank of a common sailor, interrupted the ad- 
miral in his walk and begged to speak with him. 
It was an awful thing to do, for Sir Cloudesley 
never liked to be interrupted in anything, and 
even his own flag-captain was obliged to think 
twice before he ventured to speak to him when he 
was walking up and down in that stem way, with 
his brows knit and his hand upon his sword. He 
was not an unkind man in general, but was sub- 
ject to fits of gloomy thought and occasional freaks 
of ill-humour, which rendered it very uncertain 
what kind of reception he might give to any per- 
son who ventured to break in upon his train of 
reflection. Whether anything had happened to 
▼ex him particularly that morning, or whether he 
had taken something that had disagreed with him, I 
know not ; but one thing is certain, he was more 
disagreeable than usual, and more dangerous to 
approach. My great-grandfather, however, had 
the presumption to go bolt up to him and say : — 

^' ' Sir, we must alter our course, unless you wish 
the vessel to go to piece&' 

" The admiral looked at him as if he would have 
annihilated him with a glance. 
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" * What do you mean, sir? Go back to your 
duiy/ was the only rejdy he dagned to vouehsafe. 

" * Mean, sir?' was the answer; * I mean what I 
say, that if we keep her head this way we shall be 
right upon the Scilly rocks in a few hours, and my 
duty is to come and tell you of it^ which some one 
else ought to have done long ago.' 

'^ Sir Cloudesley, without saying a word to the 
tinfortunate subject of his displeasure, immediately 
ordered him to be put in irons for insubordination. 
In vain the poor man protested that what he said 
was true, in vain he declared that the whole squa- 
dron would be sacrificed if his advice were not fol- 
lowed; Sir Cloudesley chose to treat the matter 
as an attempt at mutiny, and the result of a drum- 
head court-martial was, that my ancestor was sen- 
tenced to death. The weather was calm enough 
that evening to allow the boats from each ship to 
attend the execution* It must have been a grand 
sight : eveiy ship was hove-to, there was no land in 
sight,and the setting sun made the distance crimson. 
The rope was ready to run the unfortunate victim 
up to the yard-arm, and all the horrid preparations 
were completa My great-grandfEither stood re- 
signed, but courageous. He turned to the admiral^ 
and said, ^ I have a last request to make/ 

** *Make it,' was the reply; 'your time is short' 

'' ' Call the chaplain, and let him read a psalm 
to me before I dia' 

^The request was granted; the chaplain was 
called. During the interval, who can guess what 
thoughts passed through the mind of the con- 
demned?" And here Dashwood's face lighted 
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up, and his eyes glowed just as Merton's always 
did whenever he was telling me some marvellous 
story. 

'' Who can guess V he continued. '^ Perhaps he 
thought of the calm green fields of his native 
parish ; perhaps of the latticed window of the little 
cottage where his mother used to sit and watch for 
him coming home from his work, before ever a 
thought of the stormy sea disturbed the peaceful 
current of his life ; perhaps he thought of the quiet 
churchyard where so many of his friends and rela* 
tions rested, little dreaming how hU body would 
be thrown out upon the boilings restless ocean, 
without a prayer and without a blessing. But he 
had not long to think, for the chaplain came — a 
peaceful man, without the courage necessary to 
raise his voice against the hasty execution of a 
fellow-creature ; but though he was cowardly, he 
was compassionate, and he looked upon the victim 
with deep and trembling pity. ^ What can I do 
for you? he said* ^Bead, read/ said the other; 
and taking the Prayer-book out of the chaplain's 
handy he turned the leaves rapidly, and pointed to 
a psalm. Where is a Prayer-book, Merty ? Give 
it me, and I will show your friend the psalm* I 
can't recollect the number of it." 

'^ There isn't one in the house, father," said Merty, 
rather to my astonishment^ I must confessf, though 
the inmates of this peculiar mansion had so won 
on my regard in this short time, that I was inclined 
to view all their habits and inclinations leniently. | 

"More shame for you/' said the father, with 
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efifrontery; ''you go to scHool, and not have a 
Prayer-book ! — oh fie !" 

"Oh," thought I, quietly, " it's only Merty's care- 
lessness, after all/' 

"Well," continued the captain, "I have for- 
gotten the number, but I can remember what it's 
about, ^nd perhaps you know : it's something like 
this — ' Let his children be fatherless, and his wife 
a widow. Let his days be few, and let another 
take his office.' " 

" Oh yes," said I, " the hundred-and-ninthPsalm."^ 

" Exactly," replied the captain. " Well, all the 
time the chaplain was reading this, which he did 
in a trembling voice, the condemned kept his eyes 
fixed upon Sir Cloudesley, and it was evident to 
the whole crew that he considered the psalm ap-^ 
plicable to the admiral . Sir Cloudesley's face grew 
blacker and blacker ; but as he had passed his word^ 
he made no interruption, and stood there firm and 
immovable, bearing the brunt of all the inquiring 
and wondering glances which were directed towards 
him. 

" The reading was over ; the condemned cried 
out, * Remember I what I have said will prove true I' 
Sir Cloudesley, enraged, gave the signal; a loud 
report was heard, and when the smoke cleared 
away, a lifeless figure was seen dangling from the 
yard-arm. The boatswain's whistle sounded, the 
ship was put before the wind, the whole fleet fol- 
lowed the example of the admiral, and ever3rthing 
returned to its accustomed course. But it did not 
remain so, for towards night the breeze freshened 
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and become a gale. The ships were driving wildly 
at the mercy of the waves, and in the midst of 
thick darkness the despairing cry was heard, 
^Breakers arhead!' The mighty roar of waters 
breaking over the reef seemed to paralyse the crew, 
and all discipline forsook them. It was as if the 
ghost of my ancestor had followed them, crying for 
vengeance, and doubtless the recollection of the 
terrible scene of the afternoon helped to deprive 
them of that courage every English sailor displays 
in the hour of danger. The flag-ship struck first, 
and two others followed. I cannot tell you the 
number of lives lost on that disastrous night, but 
it was very great, and they were lost^ as predicted, 
on the rocks of Sdlly. Accounts vary as to the 
manner in which Sir Cloudesley met his death. 
Some say he was drowned soon after his vessel 
struck, others that he was picked up on the beach 
by an old woman, a fisherman's wife, and carried 
to her hut in an exhausted state, and that after- 
wards she murdered him for his watch and some 
rings he had managed to sava There was a report 
once that a man had come over from the Scilly 
islands with a ring which he brought to Lady 
Shovel, together with a whole confession of the 
dreadful deed, taken down from the lips of the old 
woman when she was dying. However, I doubt 
this ; for I don't think anybody who had done such 
a villainous thing would be fool enough to tell of it." 
I was much interested in the captain's story, but 
I could not help wondering where he got his in* 
formation, so I said :— 
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"li all the crews of all the ships were 
drowned, how did you know so well what hap- 
pened the afternoon your ancestor was hanged ?" 

" Because, you unbelieving youngster," he con- 
tinued, " one of the crew of the flag-ship was saved 
after struggling in the water for a long time, and 
he brought home a full account of everything as it 
had occurred, and particularly the circumstances of 
my ancestor's death. He thought it would com- 
fort his poor mother to know all about it." 

'^ But he could not have known what he was 
thinking about at the last," continued I. 

" Of course not," said the captain ; " but any 
fool could guess what he would be likely to think 
of ; besides, that part of the story was all a make- 
up of my own. Couldn't you see that ? You've no 
imagination, my boy." 

I knew this to be quite untrue ; my imagination 
had been a great curse to me all my life, but I did 
not take offence, as I was exceedingly apt to do« 
It was only truth that ever made me angry ; and I 
believe this is the case with most people. But I 
now recollected that Merton had promised to show 
me something beautiful^ something Spanish, if I 
would come and visit his father. What could it 
be ? Was it a curiosity i Was it an animal ? or 
perhaps it was one of those beautiful illuminated 
missals that the rector used to talk of to me ; for I 
remember he said once that the monasteries of 
Spain were particularly rich in such things. 
Should I ask, or should I wait and see whether 
they would show it me of their own accord ? 

VOL. I. M 
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Just 88 I wflB making up my nmd, the door 
opened, and a ball was flong violently into ~die 
room, hittmg the captain on the head, and knec^- 
uig hk pipe oat of his mooih. £ven my good- 
natoxed &ther would have been Benously ai^iy at 
such an intemiption, but the captain did not* give 
vent to even an exclamation of inqntnenoe. He 
turned to me, and said, — 

** That's Beauty." 

^ And who may Beauty be I'' I inquired. 

''You shall see." And he gave a long whistle, 
and called '^ Beauty! Beauty T' as if he were 
calling a pet dog. The summons was answered by 
a beautiful boy of about ten years old, apparmtly, 
who bounded into the room, and suddenly stopped 
short in the middle of it on seemg me. I had 
never seen such a beautiful child. There -were 
many pretty heaUhy children in the neighbourhood 
of the farmy but there was nothing peculiar about 
any of them; they had generally whitish hair, 
great blue or grey eyes, and chee^ like rosy 
apples, together with a common, vulgar look, that 
rendered them quite useless fDr artistic or imagi- 
native purposes ; but here was my ideal of beauty 
standing sight before me, and looking up at me 
with great wondering black eyes different to any- 
thing I had evsr seen before. 

Well had he been named Beauty. EQs da^ 
eyes were spari^ling with animation ; his beautiful 
waving hair fanng over his shouldered as ff no 
scissors had ever touched it ; his mouth had one of 
the sweetest expressions imaginable ; and his com- 
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plexion was deep and dear olive, and unmistake^ 
ably SpanisL I could not suppress an exclamation 
of delight as I gazed at the noble, upright little 
figure before me. 

« There, I told you I would show you something 
beautiful," said Morton* 

" Be quiet, Merty," said the captain. " Beauty^ 
go and pick up that pipe, fill it again from that 
leathern bag, and then come and put it into my 
mouth exactly as it was befora" 

^No, I sail not," said the child^ folding his 
arms, and standing quite still. 

" Oh ! you sail not," repeated the captain, 
rousing himself from his indolent manner ; " we 
shidl see ^" and taking up a stick that lay near 
him, he advanced to the resolute little foreigner. 
Morton here interfered. 

" Leave him to me, fitther,^' he' said, ^'you don't 
understand him ;" and he went up to '^ Beauty/' 
who stood like a miniature of one of the ancieint 
heroes I had read of. 

^' Dear Beauty,'' said Merton, in his most caress- 
ing manner, " dear Beauty, will you pick up that 
pipe to please me ? You know I love you very 
much, and you know it was wrong to be so 
rough." 

The child stood for a moment deep in thought^ 
and then said, putting hia arms round Merton's 
neck,-^ 

^Yes, Beauty do it for Merton, but not for 
great rough man." 

The captsdn laughed heartily at the boy's reply, 

M 2 
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and eyed him with a rather ccmtemptaous esqirea* 
son, as he picked up the pipe, and stood on tiptoe, 
trying to replace it in its former position. 

** Beauty sorry for knocking it down," he said^ 
with a serious expression of countenance. 

I was much interested in this little scene* I 
admired the disposition of the boy — so difficult to 
be driven, so easy to be led — ^I admired the way in 
which Merton managed him, for Merton's softness 
of manner had quite won my heart, and at that 
time I did not know that there is often more real 
affection hidden behind an abrupt manner than 
displayed by a caressing one. 

I made efforts to attract the child's attention, 
and succeeded. He was evidently very shy, and 
unaccustomed to strangers; it seemed that he 
would rather be silent than talk in the prattling 
way most children of his age delight in ; he 
opened his large eyes wide, and listened to what I 
said to him with great interest, but did not seem 
to have the slighest wish to answer it I had 
never seen such a strange being ; and when he did 
speak, his broken English made his talk most 
quaint and endearing to one who like myself was 
always on the watch for something new and 
strange. 

" Why are you called Beauty t" I asked. 

*^ Because I am beautiful,'' he answered, in the 
most iugenuous manner, which called forth a roar 
of laughter from us all. 

He looked up, not in the least conscious that he 
had said anything strange. 
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" Why you laugh T he said ; and his quiet, com- 
posed manner made us all laugh again. 

" Who told you you were beautiful V* I asked, 
much amazed. 

"Morton told me so," was the unhesitating 
reply.' 

** Merton, Merton," said his father, " you really 
ought not to waste your talents on our sex ; you 
cannot keep your thoughts to yourself, but you 
must even fill this poor boy's head with nonsense." 

But he was evidently much amused all the 
time, and I laughed heartily at this new proof of 
my friend's evident determination to be on good 
terras with all the world. He did not consider 
even this child beneath the trouble of fascinating. 
I wished much to hear how this handsome boy had 
fallen into the hands of my new friends, but could 
not ask his history in his presence. 

" We nicknamed him Beauty some time ago,'* 
said the captain, " but his real name is Carlos, 
which, I suppose you know, is Spanish for 
Charles ; we began to call him Charley, but the 
English name always puts him in a passion, so for 
the sake of peace we adopt the nickname, or the 
Spanish.^' 

Beauty, or Carlos, now seemed to consider that 
enough had been said about him and his concerns, 
and began to grow a little curious concerning his 
unexpected visitor ; so he put his hand in mine with 
an air of grave politeness, and said, quietly, rather 
as if he were conferring an honour upon me by the 
question, — 
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^ What your name f 

^ John Aylmer/' I answered. 

^ Where 7<m oome from r 

« Oakwood Farm." 

« Whew that r 

'^ About four miles from here, I think," I aa<- 
swered, highly ddighted at getting this interesting 
boy to talk. 

^ I go now," be said, making me a grave bow. 
^ Good day.^ Then taming to me before he went 
out of the room, he said in a stately manner with 
a wave of his hand, ^ Come again.^ When he 
was gone, the captain said,—" 

^* Did you ever see sueh a strange specimen as 
that? He took leave of you like a Spanish 
grandee taking leave of an ambassador " 

^^ Perhaps he is a ^xmish grandee," I remarked. 

^ Not unlikely," said the captain, puffing away 
still more vigorously than before. 

'^Tell John how you picked him up, fieither,'' 
said Merton. ** I am sure he is dying of curiosity." 

** Well, you shall have the story," answered his 
{Seither ; ^^ though I declare I have not talked so 
much for years as you two youngsters have made 
me talk this afternoon. It was in the year — dear 
me, what year was it ? I haven't the ghost of an 
idea, I never could remember dates ; the only date 
I ever knew was, 

" 'Sixteen hundred and sixty-six, 
London burnt like rotten sticks ;' 

and that was only because of the rhyme. Well, 
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zten^r mind when it waa ; it waa in some year or 
iSfOier I was in command of a vesael trading down 
aouth ;- if I was to tell you the^ cargo and all about 
her, I dare say you wotddn't.be a bit thewiser^so 
tliat does not matten We w^e at wac thea with 
Fiance »id Spain, so had to wait for the protection 
of aome mea-of-w: who were t» oonvoy a certam 
number of merchantmen acrosB the Bay of Biscay 
And as much forther as was requised. We waited^ 
in the Downs until, all was ready, and then set sail, 
keeping as near one: another as- we could.. For 
several days we saw na signs of an .enemy's man*>of- 
war or privateer, but, one fine morning the signal 
was made, for the whole convoy to close, up^ and 
the faster, sailers w^re hove-to, to let the heavier 
craft get near them.. It was foggy in the distance^ 
and I oould see nothing at all ; but as the mists 
cleared o£^ three or fbor frigates were discernible, 
beaiing^ down upon us, and crowding all. saiL. It 
was evident they expected a rich booty. Three of 
tiiemhore French colours,.and one of them earned 
the red and yellow flag of Spain.. There was 
nothing to he^ donebut fbr our men-of-wac eadl to 
engage, an enemy, and thereby prevent the men- 
chant vessels' capture^ Signals were, made for us 
to crowd all sail and escape, and these signals 
were obeyed by all the convoy. I, however, could 
not restrain jay curiosiiy, and iiierefore stood off 
and onto watch the progress of the fight. 

It was not many hours before it was ended, and 
as. fiir as I could make out,, it: seemed to be a 
drawn battie.. None of the ships on either side 
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had struck their colours, and our frigates were evi- 
dently too far disabled to take possession of their 
enemies. And now a curious thing happened. 
Suddenly the Spanish ship blew up. Whether the 
powder magazine had been accidently set fire to, 
or whether the crew had done it in order to save 
themselves the humiliation of surrendering, I know 
not, and nobody ever vdll know, for all on board 
perished in the flames. We were all startled and 
horrified at this unexpected event, and hovered 
about the scene, vainly hoping to pick up some oT 
the su£ferers. We dared not go very near for fear 
of our own ships taking fire, and at last gave up 
the hope of saving any one from the unfortunate 
vessel. The contending frigates had by this time 
hauled off, and as I gave orders to follow our com- 
modore, I saw an object bobbing up and down in 
the water, that strongly excited my curiosity. It 
looked like a barrel, and above it appeared what 
seemed to be the head of a human being* I sent 
a boat for it, and it was immediately brought on 
boards when to my astonishment I found a pretty 
little child securely fastened within it Bound his 
neck was tied a piece of parchment with these 
words on it, written in Spanish,— 

" 'Save this child, and gain eternal life.* 

A few more letters were written on the fragment^ 
but I could not make them out ; the writer had 
evidently begun to sign his name, or to give more 
particulars concerning the child, when he was in- 
terrupted by the destruction of the ship. I kept 
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the paper in case it might aid the boy some day in 
tracing his friends. Curiously enough the child 
seemed to have entirely lost his memory from the 
shock given him by the blowing up of the ship, and 
the short and dangerous voyage in the barrel, and 
I could never find out anything about him, except 
that his name was Carlos. I was puzzled at first 
to know what to do with him ; sailors are seldom 
rich, you know ; and I never had more shot in 
the locker than what I required for daily use ; but 
I thought the speculation might turn out well 
either for this world or the next, so I kept the 
young fellow with me ; and when I got home Merty 
was so pleased with him, I made him a birthday 
present of the young shaver^ and he can manage 
him like a lamb, though Beauty gets into a mighty 
passion with me sometimes." 

" Do you ever teach him anything V I asked. 

" Not much, except to light a pipe," said the 
captain. '^ Merty does, though^ sometimes ; when 
he comes home from school, he pours all his learn- 
ing, or tries to pour it, into that child's head, and 
mightily puzzled he gets, I can tell you. Merton 
has some vision of his returning to Spain, and 
being restored to the arms of a grandee father or 
mother, who must be a prince or princess at the 
very least, and then Merty thinks he shall be loaded 
with gold and honours, for taking care of the little 
animal ; much better teach him an honest trade, 
say I ; I mean him to be useful about the place 
soon ; black the boots and clean the knives, and 
do all that sort of thing/^ 

M 3 
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** What ! you're never going to turn that beaiir 
tiful boy into a aervant, are you V I cried in horroc 
*^ He's a real gentleman, if ever there was one*^ 

^ Very true," answered the captain ; '^ but real 
gentlemen eat and drink, and you can't eat and 
drink for nothing* You ought to know that by this 
time, young man ; but I suppose your fieither is <me 
of those well-to^o rich farmers who might be 
gentlemen if they chose, and who need only work 
just to get an appetite to enjoy their dinner." 

^'Indeed you're mistaken," I said, not at all ill- 
pleased at the reputed wealth and consequence of 
my father ; '* my father is rich, certainly, very rich, 
I believe, and the Aylmera have lived at Oakwood, 
oh, ev^ so many hundred years ; ever since the lord 
of the manor got too poor to live there himself; 
but he says he is only able to make both ends 
meet by industry, and that if he was to neglect his 
business be could soon be as poor as any one.. He's 
rich enough to send us to college, only he says we 
should get more harm than learning thera He 
doesn't want us to try to be gentlemen, he saya 
He likes us best just as we are." 

'^ What a sweet, contented disposition," said the 
captain^ with what I thought was something of a 
sneer. ^ How happy it must make you to live in 
such an atmosphere of rural blis& What's that the 
poet says about * the even tenor of their way f " 

^ I d<m't know, sir," said I, rather nettled. ^ I 
never read much poetry. I can't see why people 
ean't say what they want to say in prose without 
distracting one's attention by putting it into rhyma 
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I used to write poetry myself once, bat I got well 
laughed at> and I never did it ssgainJ' 

This was not quite- true^ for I alluded to die 
iBctor^s reproof. He had not laughed at my gift^ 
but only at my way of using it I> however, was 
very obstinate, and if I might not use a thing my 
own way, I would not use it at all, as if such a 
mode of proeeeding qver could hurt any one but 
myself! 

^^ Quite right,'' said the captain. '^ It is an em«- 
ployment only fit for people who have lost the use 
of their limbs. Do you know what the Spanish 
proverb says? 

" 'J^e who cannot write one verse is an ass ; 
He who writes two is afooV 

• 

You may be sure; my boy, that sort of thing 
doesn't pay ; and what's the use, of doing anything 
that doesn't pay ? at any rate, as long as we live in 
this mercenary world." 

I was^a quick observer, andl remacked that even 
during this short interview the captain was alwaya 
abusing thia mercenaiy world,, and yet giving vent 
to the most mercenary sentiments himself. I was 
surprised at his inconsistency, and forgot I was. just 
as inconsistent in my way. I have not given the 
whole of our conveition,. only just so much of it 
as relates to my future, for many were the subjects 
we touched upon, and on every subject the captain 
seemed to be perfectly at home. He was lively,. 
captivating,, dazzling at times, and puzzled me 
more and more. It was impossible to believe he 
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had spent all his time in command of a merchant 
diip amongst rude and uncultivated spirits; he 
must have read, for he had always an apt quotation 
ready, and yet I did not see a single book about, 
nor even a newspaper. He was much more gen- 
tlemanly in his speech than the neighbouring 
squire and his sons, who sometimes lunched at our 
house on one of their shooting days ; but then every- 
thing around him was so particukrly untidy and 
ungentleman-like, that my mother would have 
been horrified could she have entered the domain. 
It was to all appearance the abode of a man who 
had got tired of life. I was determined to like 
everything belonging to this oddity, however 
astonished I might be ; so I put it down to a noble 
disregard ot outward things, and thought he who 
was dependent on nothing outward for comfort, 
must have vast resources within his own giant 
mind. I would certainly cultivate this acquain- 
tance. Here was a new field for conjecture. It 
would be pleasant to have some new friends ; above 
all, friends out of the beaten track. 

But the captain continued talking in a pleasant, 
murmuring voice, which was very like Merton's 
when he was telling me a story. He drew from 
me an account of my daily occupations, a descrip- 
tion of my home, of my father and mother and 
brothers, and a confession of the deep disgust with 
which I viewed my present mode of life. 

" Your father's a good-natured fellow, isn't he ?" 
said he, carelessly, as if he had no sort of interest 
in the answer. 
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" Yes, very," I said, enthusiastically ; "only there 
are a few little things he always gets angry about 
if contradicted.'' 

" And what may those be ?" said the captain. 
" I don't ask out of curiosity, for I shall never pro- 
bably meet your father. He is too busy a man, 
I believe, to go out of his own beat, and I am too 
lazy a one. But I have a great interest in studying 
character, and I have an idea that your father is a 
peculiar specimen." 

"Well," I answered, eager to give every infor- 
mation on the subject, "in the first place, you 
mustn't say a word against the king or the Church ; 
in the second, you must hate all foreigners ; and, 
in the third, you must think farming the most de- 
lightful, the most intellectual, and the most enno- 
bling pursuit in the world — ^in short, the thing that 
men were bom to do." 

" Oh !" said the captain, blowing a cloud, and for 
a few minutes he seemed lost in thought. No 
further observation did he make on this subject, 
but turning suddenly round towards me, he said, 
" You'll come again and see Beauty, wont you ? 
You might do him good in some ways, and he'll 
adore you if you give him a few words of Spanish 
occasionally. I can't talk the gibberish ; but if you 
like it, it'U be good practice for you, particularly 
if you're going to be a sailor. I am glad to have 
got acquainted with you, my boy, and think you're 
a very fine fellow." 

This was what I liked ; to be called a fine fellow 
by one so much older than myself, and one, too, 
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who had seen so nuzch of life. This was something 
to> be proud o£ 

" Certainly, sir, I'll come," I answered, r^idily. 
/' I shall be glad enough ta talk of something be- 
iiides fairming. If anybody only knew how tired I 
am of the namies of swedes^, mangel-wurz^ top- 
dressings harrowing, and all the. rest of it, they 
would be very sorry for me.^ 

" Never mind, Johnny ; better days will turn up 
yet," said the captain, shaking me by the hand. 

My &ther always used to teU me that wh@a one's 
host said, '^ Will you come again V it was a civil 
way of saying, "You'd better be off now;" so, in 
obedience to this home maxim, I took my leave 
and my road homewards., ks I walked back in 
the cool evenmg air, I began to think I had been 
somewhat imprudent in revealing my home ccnr 
cems, and also my innermost thoughts, to one who 
had been till that, afternoon a perfect stranger to 
me ; buds I put away these suggestions of conscience 
and amused my sel£ with day-dreams of what Bean^ 
and I should say and do together. I had weaved 
a pretty^ little romance for ua both when I rea4ched 
the church of our village. The vestry door opened^ 
and the good rector came out^ He looked tired, 
but his eyes brightened up behind their spectadea 
when they saw me, for he had alwayaa merry wel- 
come for the young. It was a saint's day, and 
evening service was just ended, for the reator was 
very particular about all ritual observanuses.. He 
used to say, the form might be there without the 
spirit, but the spirit would certainly not Eve long 
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without the form. I had forgotten all about ser- 
vice ; we were only obliged to go on Sundays ; and 
though I could find time to walk with Merton, I 
could always invent an excuse for not doing what 
I had no particular fancy for. 

" Well, John Aylmer," he exclaimed, heartily, 
^ where have you been all this time ? I wanted to 
talk to you about joining our singers.'^ 

'* The church singers, do you mean, sir ?' I asked. 

^^ Of course ; what else should I mean ? You 
have a good voice^ Johu, and it ou^t to be used 
for a good purpose. We intend to be very regular 
in our practisings now, and to meet every Saturday 
evening at the rectory. Will you join us ?** 

" I don't know, sir^" I replied, hesitatingly ; my 
thoughts still full of Beauty and the captain. " I 
don't know whether I shall have time, sir." 

^* Oh, nonsense/' replied the rector, " that's the 
worsdi excuse you could possibly find. That's what 
people always say when they don't want to do what 
is right, but they can always find time to do what 
ihey like. What have you been doing with your- 
self this aftonoon, for instance 1" 

I wondered why he should a^ me this question. 
Could Miss Clarke or Qeorge have anything to do 
with it I I fired up at the idea, and answered, — 

^^ Amusing myself, sir,, and walking with my 
firiend, Merton Dashwood." I thought it a great 
condescension to give an account of myself even so 
far. Why was I not to have my Saturday half- 
holidays to myself, without being questioned and 
worried about them ? It was too bad. 
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The sector's reply came quickly.. '^ Oh, that 
quite alters the case, of course. I should not wish 
you to neglect your home duties^ Your first dui^ 
is to your father and mother. But I telL you. yrhaA 
I v« ill do, if ]iou really wish to come*. I will q>eak 
to Faxmsr Aylmer, and tell him.if be can spaiseyon 
who hove got a voioe^ I will let him haye my ser- 
vant lad who: has no voice, to work for him during 
tiie* time yoa are piactisin&r with me.!'^ 

toil& I was not naturally deceitful, but a want of 
moral courage pxevented me from acknowledging 
my error. I had nothing to do but to stick to it 
now. It wx)uld never do for tiie rector to go to my 
lather, for my father would do anything to oblige 
him, — and I should lose my evenings with Merton. 
What was I to say ? I must inv^at something else; 
One little step downwards soon leada to another.^. 

^ I don't know that any onaoan do my business^ 
fflr," I said. This was true; they certainly could 
«<^ do the bosineas I ms uA. 

^ But suppose I ask your faiJtier,'' said the reotac 
** rd rather you wouldn't, sir^" I replied, 
*^Tm afraid you've not got the will,. John 
Ayhner." 

^ I certainly haven't, sir, the will or the power 
to do this." 

« I'm. *&«id you're begnming to go down the 
hill," continued the reetor; ^* You never used to 
refuse a hdfing hand to any one ; thougL I can't 
say JQS3L eveB ateids: to your work for long,, you werB 
always ready enougk to begin." 
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" That's aie mischief of it, sir/' I replied " What's 
the use of beginning a thing if one does not go 
on with it I I've begun too many things already 
and never finished them, and it would be the seone 
story over again with thi&'* 

" Pray for the grace of perseverance^ John." 

" It's no use, sir; it wont coma" 

■ 

** Because you don't really wish for it, I sup- 
pose," said the rector, mournfully. '' But I wont 
pres; you further upon thb point f I see you woald 
not be a willing helper, and help given unwillingly 
never does much good. Good-bye, John, keq) a 
watch over yourself; some day, parhaps, you will 
think better of it." 

" I will eome and let you know, sir, when I do," 
said I, unable to resist the temptation of trying for 
the last word. 

The rector nodded a kindly farewell, and left 
me, to return to his solitary dwelling. I continued 
my way, but witii no very pleasant thoughts. I 
had got my own way and had got out of the scrape^ 
hut all the time I felt horridly uncomfortable,, and 
for the first time in my life, wished there was no 
such thing as conscience. It was no use wishing, 
though ; the deed was. done. I had told a lie, and 
had been obliged to tell another to conceal iL I 
must banish it all from my mind as quickly as 
possible. I was preoccupied when I Altered the 
farmhousa My relatives were employed as they 
usually were in the evening. My &ther was restr 
ing himself after the toils of the day, smddng his 
hHig pipe in the chii^y-comer. My mother was 
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laying the knives and forks for supper, pausing 
every now and then to give a stir to a laige pot 
of something savoury that hung over the fire. 
Getting the supper ready had always been Sophy's 
business, and my mother sighed as she fulfilled 
the little duties that had once been performed by 
another. How well I knew what that sigh meant. 
Tom was netting a large net for fruit-trees, and 
was so intent on his work that he hardly lifted his 
eyes to notice my entrance. Alfred, as usual, was 
playing with the cats ; he did not enjoy work for 
its own sake, and considered the evening as a time 
for idleness. A little chair was vacant by the fire ; 
Sophy had always sat there ; and though it was 
used by no one else, nobody had the heart to 
move it. 

" How wretchedly cold and blue you look, 
Johnny," said Alfred, making room for me by 
the fire. 

'' Do I ? I don't feel cold ; I ran nearly all the 
way home." 

" How you do mountebank all over the country," 
said Tommy. " I don't get half the time to amuse 
myself as you do." 

" Perhaps not,'* said I, rather provoked ; " but 
then you must please to remember that you like 
home and work, and that I don't'' 

" I'm sure it's fortunate somebody does," said my 
father. " You're at your old tricks again, Johnny; 
always discontented." 

" I didn't say I was discontented, sir, did I ?" 

My father did not answer, but puffed away 
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quietly. He hated arguing^ particularly ia the 
evening. 

There was something in the aspect of the family 
party that jarred on my feeUngs. And yet how 
comfortable everything looked ; the cleanly swept 
hearth, the bright blaze, the scoured stone floor 
with a piece of matting laid over it near the fLrCy 
the sides of bacon hanging from the ceiling, the 
long board spread with homespun snowy cloth, the 
little table close to the window with the large Bible 
on it, which my father always used at family 
prayers, and my mother would pore over earnestly 
many a time beside ; could it be possible that I 
should prefer to all this the disorderly, comfortless, 
strange abode of my new-made friends ? I hardly 
dared acknowledge it even to myself, and yet I 
felt that I did. Where could the charm be ? It 
must have lain in the novelty of the thing. As I 
sat down in the chair Alfred moved to the fire for 
me, I felt I was a wet blanket I might have 
entertained them all with an account of my day, 
but I was not sure if my pursuits would be ap- 
proved of ; for obvious reasons I could not men- 
tion my interview with the rector, and I had a 
secret feeling that I had better be silent about my 
new acquaintances. 

" Well, what have you been doing ? Can't you 
tell us some news V asked Tom, with the injured 
air of one who has been busy all day, and has a 
right to call upon the idle ones for some amuse- 
ment " Where have you been T 

" Oh, nowhere particular/' 
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^ What kaye yoa been doing T* 

" Nothing particular." 

''Why, what an entertaining day yoa must 
haTe passed J '^ exclaimed my biodienB^ raiker 
provoked. 

''Who have yoa seen?" aaked Alfred, making a 
&oe at his brofliar, as nmch as to say — Now we'll 
tease him a littl& 

" Nobody particakr." 

" Upon my word, Johnny, yoa are too profok- 
ing. One woold think you had got qoite silly." 

I was about to make an angry iej<mider, when 
my mother, always a peacemaker^ ended the dis- 
cussion by saying, — 

"Be quiety boys; can't you see he's tired and 
hungry ? Let ns go to sapper, and that will put 
us all in a good humour/' 

I waa tired enough, but the tobacco and spirits 
had effectually taken away my appetite ; besides, I 
was in that disagreeable state of mental excitement 
which renders eating next to impossible. I felt 
that the meal would have been pleasanter to all 
parties if I had not been present at it, and yet I 
did not possess the power of conquering my evil 
feelings. 

" What's the matter with you, Johnny ¥* asked 
one of the party. 

Now, if there is one thing more irritating than 
another to a person in a bad temper, it is to be 
asked, " What's the matter with you T I could 
not for the life of me telL I diould have been veij 
much obliged to anybody who could have answered 
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that question ; it was just what I wanted to know. 
So I gave no answer to the officious inquiry. 

My father tried to enter into conversation, but 
none of his topics interested me. 

" I bought a new horse to-day, Johnny, at Ash- 
ford Fair." 

" Oh, indeed, sir !" 

" Such a fellow to pull," said Alfred. . " A great 
big, black haast» with a coat like satin. We shall 
have a splendid team before long.'' 

" Really,'' I replied, not in the least interested. 

^* It's very tiresome,'' said my mother; " do you 
know, Johnny, Betsy has given warning? She's 
going to be married to that Wat Jenkins." 

" That fellow," said Tom, " you gave a thrash- 
ing to when you were quite a little boy. You re- 
member the mules, don't you ? You were mighly 
pleased about that." 

But it was all of no use ; I could not bring my 
mind to anything of the sort ; my thoughts were far 
away, with Beauty and his strange protector, with 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel and the man he hanged, 
with Western Isles and €oral rocks, palm-trees, 
and birds with wonderful plums^e ; and when I 
went to bed, I bitterly moaned over my sad fate. 
Was it my ^ood angel giving me a last chance that 
brought the image of the suffering Jane to mj 
mind, and whispered in my ear, just before I went 
to sleep, "The world is very bright to those who 
love God "? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



WARNINGS. 



Things went on for some little time very much as 
usual I did not see a great deal of Mary, for she 
was a constant attendant at the parish school, and 
had risen to the head of it very quickly. She was 
the tallest and oldest of the girls there, and walked 
before them all to church. The rector used to 
complain sadly of the disorderly manner in which 
the scholars walked down the churchyard on a 
Sunday, and, on complaining to the schoolmistress, 
he received this forlorn answer, — 

" Indeed, sir, IVe done everything in my power. 
I've tried everjrthing, from the fear of God to the 
birch-broom, IVe threatened them with the judg- 
ment-day, and I've told them to walk as if they 
were following a corpse ; but it's all of no use." 

It is wonderful, however, what one good example 
will effect ; and the praise of Mary's behaviour was 
often sounded by my mother. The schoolmistress 
no longer complained to the rector, nor the rector 
to the schoolmistress ; and some of us would go 
earlier to church on purpose to watch the orderly 
procession of neat-looking girls come forth from 
beneath the chestnut-trees that shaded the front of 
the ancient building (formerly a little bam) that 
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ivas used as a school-house* I used to try to catch 
Mary's eye as she came through the gate, but no-* 
thing could take her attention from the duty that 
lay immediately before her ; and I turned away in 
displeasure, thinking she was getting far too good 
to be agreeable. She was only fit for George 
Weston. George Weston, indeed I No, he should 
not gain the victory over me. I had shown myself 
superior to him once, and I would do so again « I 
thought Mary already liked me a little bit th& 
best ; and I would soon make her like me a great 
deal the best Ours was a very favoured parish r 
the rector had a private fortune of his own besides 
what he gained from his living ; his expenses were 
moderate, and all the rest was spent in charity, 
and in supportmg schools, which were almost the 
only ones in that neighbourhood ; he had no am« 
bition beyond his work, consequently his work was 
well done. I did not know how fortunate we were 
until I left home, and saw what was done, or 
rather left undone, in other places* If I had only 
followed Mary's example in taking advantage of 
all the opportunities set before me, I should never 
have led the miserable, aimless existence which has 
bowed me to the earthy and left me without a 
hope. It was not long before I gave up school. 
Merton declared he had had education enough, 
and I thought everything Merton said was right ; 
so I must needs go away, too» My father con- 
sented to my leaving as easily as he had consented 
to my staying. He was getting thoroughly tired 
of my vagaries, aAd, I believe, would at this time 
VOL. I. N 
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haye let me go away to lea^ or cb aaything dae I 
liked. He was gmng up all hopes of making me 
a respectable membm of aoeiety^ But, at present, 
I was thofoag^j engrossed by my new firiends* 
Seaiily was the most engaging little fellow I had 
ever seen, and had taken aoch a Tioleni haey to 
me, that a visit to Hm was a great satisfactioii to 
my self-love^ He taught me Spanish words^ I 
taught him English, and his innocent prattle whikd 
away many an hour which would othennse have 
been spent in gloomy idleness^ or in positiye mis- 
chie£ The captain omtemplated our friendship 
with great satis£EK2tion ; and Merton, to my asto- 
nishment, was not the least jealous. I should 
have been nmrderously jealous ia his place ; and I 
began to suspect Mefton had not very strong 
feelings. I used to invent all kinds of tales fat 
my little proVgf^ and he looked upon me as an 
eldcar brother. He had very magnific^it ideas 
about his birth and parenti^e. 

"Brother,** he would say to me, in broken 
English, "Beauty grow up^ and go back to his 
own coimtry, find his friends, then bring brother 
to th^QD, and they will give a proviuce and gold to . 
Beauty's dear^ dear brother.^ 

Thaai he would put his arms rouod my nedc, 
and squeese it in a w^oet a£Eectionate manner, very- 
different to the grandee ways he showed me on my 
first visit. But with all my visits J . did not get a 
whit nearer to the captain's reason for living in. 
ihis out-of-the-way neighbourhood ; and if I adced 
Merton, he turned off the subject, c^r else said he 
didn't know. 
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I fancjled there was a c^angie in the maimer of 
some of my friends lately. Mks Clarke always^ 
looked grava at me when we met^ or I fancied she 
did; and the rector no longer seemed to enjoy 
stopping to talk to me in the fmndly way he 
used. I dare say this was partly my &ncy ; hut it 
had its effect upon my disposition^ and did not< 
tend to make me pleasanter in my manner. It 
was time to probe a little, and try to ascertam 
* whether Mary preferred me or George ; for^ 
though we were both too yonng to manry, it wa» 
just as well to find out which of ns had the best 
chance. One fine morning, therefore, when the 
different members of my family were sevesrally em^ 
ployed in all kinds of useful occupations, I took 
my hat and stick, and, escaping by the back door 
to prevent the possibility of being asked to take 
part in the work of the farm, I trudged quiddy 
along the path that led to Little Dale^ I took 
care to choose a day when Mary would not be at 
school, and all the way I went along I kept think* 
iug what I should say to her. Perhaps I shouM 
find her sitting at the window that looked out 
towards Oakwood, thinking of me with pensive 
face ; perhaps she would be walking beneath the 
old Scotch firs that aboimded in the field next her 
dwelling, conning her task for the next day^ and^ 
perchance, wellnigh overcome by its difficulty; 
and then, in the midst of her perplexity, I should 
suddenly appear, like one of the knights of 'old, 

dear to bar in aa instant. Bat, alaa for romantic 

N 2 
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dreams ! As I went through the garden gate, who 
should I see but my idol cutting cabbages ! And 
Yeiy pretty she looked, notwithstanding the sub- 
lunary nature of her occupation. Her face was 
shaded by a large garden bonnet. Her mother 
always told her it was affectation to wear anything 
of the kind, and that she ought to accustom her- 
self to do the garden work bareheaded ; but Mary 
had little neat ways of her own, and was by no 
means insensible to her personal advantages. Her 
plain brown stuff dress was looped up in a manner 
both picturesque and convenient, and was covered 
in front by the snowiest of aprons ; a large basket 
was on the ground near her, and she was so inte- 
rested in her employment, that she had not the 
least consciousness of my approach. I could not 
help standing for a few minutes to look at her, 
there was something so fresh and joyous and com- 
fortable-looking about her. My thoughts wandered 
back to the first time of our meeting, when she 
was storming and raging about that same path 
like a wild beast. What could have wrought 
such a wonderful change ? 

" Mary, good morning T* 

She started, and looked up. 

"Good morning l" she said. "Mother's gone 
to market'* 

" I didn't come to see your mother, I came to 
see you.'' 

" Oh, indeed ! that's very kind of you; I'm sorry 
I'm so busy." 

Was this cool greeting all I had to expect? 
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" Oh, indeed ! that's very kind of you ; I'm sorry 
I'm so busy." That meant, I suppose, "You 
needn't think I'm going to leave off my business 
to talk to you/' I had a great mind to turn back 
without saying a word more ; but I checked my 
first impulse, and answered,— 

" Shall I help you, Mary?" 

" Oh, thank you, I shall be very glad. Hold 
the basket a little nearer, please. Why, how useful 
you are ; you're getting just like George." 

I certainly had not come for this, to hold a 
cabbage basket, and then to be told I was getting 
just like George ; a pretty thing, indeed I But I 
held the basket as I was bid, and contented myself 
by saying,— 

"Do you like George better than me, Mary?'* 

" Sometimes,'* she replied, quietly. 

" When ?" 

" When you are idle and passionate, and he is 
good and industrious." 

"And when do you like me ?" 

" When you make yourself useful, and are good- 
tempered." 

" And when we are both useful and good-tem- 
pered, which do you like the best?" 

" Oh, that's impossible for me to say," she re- 
plied. " I like you both very much then." 

How provoking! she could not go on all our 
lives liking us both the same, and yet she never 
seemed to have an idea of anything else. 

" But you^re growing up, you know, Mary, and 
you ought to make up your mind ; you'll have to 
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tlunk about bdng manied some of these days, 
■and yoa can't many both of as." 

** Ajd I obliged to many one of yoa t' tiAeA. 
Maty, laagfaing. " What if I should choose never 
to many at all f 

" Oh, pooh, that's ridicnloaa," I replied ; hut I 
could not have ezplaiaed vhy I though sa 
Bather puzded, I tamed to another Bul^ect. " I 
say, llaiy, do yoa T«member hov yon stamped 
about these valka once in a n^ ?" 

" Don't remind me of that," she said, oolooring 
up to the ayes; "IVe been ashamed oi it for 
yeara," 

" There's no ocoa^on for that, it was rather ftm 
to see yoQ. Tou did look bo furious, it was qnite a 
ught. / did not like you the less for it" 

"Then you onght to," re[died llary. "You 
know it was very wicked." 

"Of coune it was," I said ; " so is ereiythiug 
one feels inclined to do. I dare say it's veiy wicked 
of me standiog talking to you here when they're 
all 80 bit^ at the fium." 

" Why don't you go and help them, then T 

" Because I jacfer staying here." 

By this time the cabbages were cq% which they 
would have been long ago but for oar idle conver- 
sation, and after carrying in the basket for Maiy, I 
Btid, — 

" Now, then, we can sit down comfortably in 
the parlour, and hag» -» -'Juvt." 

< . > 1 -thing of the sort. Do 
'. > . vaste a whole morning 
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in diat msnner 7 Pve bo farotheEB to do mjf work 
icr me/' 

** What liave you got to do f ' 

*^ Ofay thouiaiicb of things ; I oan't tell you how- 
many, but I know if modier doesn't find them all 
done by the time she ocnaes bod^ and the dinner 
leady, too, I diall never hear the last of it.^ 

^' What are you g(Hng to do now !" 

« Peel potatoes." 

^^ WI7 don't you let the sarvant do it T 

*^ She^s goflie out far a holiday; besides^ if die 
was at home, there'd be pieofy for us both to do, I 
can tell you." 

'^ Bring tiie potatoes in heie and peel ^m. I 
like talking here betiier than in ihe kitdien, ilf s a 
prettier room.* 

"How parfcioakr you are grown, John; you 
oc^t to have been a gentlemanj" 

" Of course I ou^t," I replied; "there ww a 
grand mistake made about tlot, bat it can't be 
helped now." 

"If you didn't miiiid, John," said Maoy, hesitat- 
ingly, "IwiA— I wish-i — ^" here die stopped, 
and looked rather bewildered. 

"Well, whalt do you wishT I «ked. «Of 
course m do ai^arii^ for you fliat I can," I said, 
with a grand patronizing air. 

*I widi, then— I wist— don't be angry— but 

I wish — 



w 

>» 



"Well, what? 

" I wish you'd please to go away. 

Here was an unexpected blow 1 
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*' Of course, Mary, if you wish it ; but I should 
like to know the reason why/' I said, in a dread- 
fully hurt tone. 

'*Why, because I have so much to do, and 
you've hindered me half-an-hour already." 

I took up my hat, and with a majestic air pre->' 
pared to go without taking leave. But poor 
Mary's kind heart would not allow this, and she 
called after me,-— 

** Don't go away, Johnny, 'ipthout saying good- 
bya I didn't mean to afi&ont you, but it isn't my 
£tult that I have so much to do." 

'* Oh, of course not," I said. " Good morning, 
miss, I wish you well through your heavy toiL" 

And without turning my head, I ran down the 
dippery pathway. 

I had gained nothing by the interview ; I was in 
just as much doul>t as befora I think this very 
circumstance made my resolution stronger. Had 
Mary betrayed a preference for me, I should very 
likely have cooled in my partiality towards her, 
but now there was every reason for continuing it. 
How angry I felt with her all the time, tool 
How provokingly cool she was ! and yet hoir 
pretty she looked ! Just the sort of being to make 
^ne in love with lifa There was plenty of time 
before us ; I should one day, perhaps, have a ship 
of my own ; then I would. come back and win her, 
and what chance would a quiet, plodding counr 
tryman like George have against a gallant sailor 
like me ? 

But it would be a long time before I could raise 
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myself to such a position, and where was the 
• energy, the perseverance, the tenacity of will re- 
quired in the process ? I could not hide the truth 
from myself ; I knew I was deficient in all these 
things, and yet this knowledge did not make me 
more humble. I felt convinced I should get along 
somehow, and make up for the deficiencies of tny 
character by the small flashes of what I was 
pleased to denominate genius. I was much dis- 
appointed with the result of my visit to Mary, 
and, as usual, this betrayed itself by the increased 
surliness of my manner to all with whom I came 
in contact I was pacing the garden in no very 
happy mood, when a well-known figure stopped at 
the gate, and I heard George Weston's cheerful 
tones. I did not answer the greeting addressed to 
me for some seconds, but George was used to this 
kind of reception from me, and entered without 
saying another word. 

" John, I want to speak to you." 
" Speak away," I answered, in my surliest tona 
"It is something particular, something that 
concerns you; only I'm afraid you wont be 
pleased." 

Of course I knew directly that something dis- 
agreeable was coming, and I said so. 

" Well,'* he said, " I came to talk to you about 
the Dashwoods." 

" Oh, I wish to goodness you would let them 
alone ; every one is down upon them just because 
they happen to be my friends ; if they were yours, 
now, they would be thought perfect saints." 

N 3 
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** They would ne^er be my firienids under any 
4aicuiirtMici^* Mid Geoi^goi 

''Not good ^noi^ for yoo, I sapposef I in- 
qoiredy meeiiiigly. 

^No^ not good enough,* answered Geoigc^ 
qnietly« 

^ What a Pharisee yon are I I do believe yon 
think nobody good enough to brush your coat.'' 

^' You are mistak^i ; I know sev^al people a 
great deal too good for anything of the Idnd ; but 
you axo so violent, it is very difficult to talk to 
you. 

^ Enot^ to make ooe violent to hear one's best 
firiends abused.'' 

^ I did not abuse them, I hardly said a word 
about them, except that I should not choose to 
have them for my Mends," 

^' And why, pray, Master Sanctunonious ?" 

'^ Because I know the younger one to ha\i« been 
concerned in a very di^gracdEol transaction, and the 
elder is 8aq)ected of being a run-arway debtor liv- 
11^ under an alias." 

'^ Proofs J proolsl" I cried, in a state of agLta- 
tion. 

^Z hare no proofs except my word. I knew 
Merton Dashwood some time ago ; he was Merton 
Parker then. I was on a vidt to an unde at 
Hull, who keeps a school there, and this Parker 
was amongst the scholars i<x a short time ; he led 
a youx3g^ boy into wickedness, and then tried to 
throw all the blame on to him ; but notwithstand- 
iug its being very cleverly managed, he was disco- 
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vered and expelled. Take care he doesa't trjr the 
some trick npon joisl I am not fond of repeating 
tales, and fidioold not have told yoa this^ had I not 
kiiown you were so yeiy intimate -m^ these 
people." 

''And by what xight, sir, do yon pramime to 
ni/(^le in my affairs ?' 

'' The right that every Oboistian has to stop a 
brother from going wrong." 

'^Chiistiaii stuff r said I; ''don't think to come 
over me with cant How do I know bat what 
you have made up this whole story on purpose to 
taJoe away from me the little }deasuse I have? 
The only thii^ I eiqoj is talking to £eauty." 

'^ Ah ! poor little Beauty/' said Qeozge ; "what a 
pity he is borought up by such people. He'd much 
better have gtme down in hk cask, than run the 
risk of such a bad education as he is likely to 
get* 

" I stippose it was you who put Miss Clarke up 
to leoturing me on the same subject ¥' 

" ]jt was," said QeoKge. " I thought you would 
value her advice ; but I am sorry to fbd that yon 
paid no attention to it" 

^ Of course oot I knew very wdl who it came 
from. It would never have entered Miss Clarke's 
innocent head to su^ect any one of evil, if you did 
not put her iq> to it ; I wonder you, with yonr in- 
dustry, can't find iSKmie better employment than 
that of taking a«»y people^s chaxactera" 

**' 1 have not taken away anybody's dioracter ; I 
Buerdy tell yon facts, and yon don't choose to 
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believe them because you do not wish them to be 
traa That is a kind feeling on your part^ but 
Tm afraid it wont alter the £acts themselves/' 

''I wish you wouldn't talk in that manner/' I 
answered, angrily and hurriedly ; *'you talk like a 
booky and I want you to talk like a human being ; 
but you are so cold, I believe you never felt a 
^strong emotion in your lifa'* 

George flushed up at this^ but he controlled his 
feelings, and answered, in the same quiet tone 
that provoked me so much, — 

" I don't care what you say about me ; you may 
abuse me in any way you like, if you will only take 
my advice, and break with these people." 

" I shall not do anything of the kind," I an- 
swered, passionately. "I am not going to give up 
my friends at the desire of my enemy.'' 

'^ Enemy I" said George, shocked and astonished. 
" You don't mean that ; when have I shown my- 
self your enemy ?' 

I was not quite prepared with an answer, my 
heart told me I was unreasonable ; but having said 
it I must abide by it 

"Always — everywhere," I replied. " You have 
been my rival in everything, ever since I was 
bom." 

*Mt has been unintentionally, then," replied 
George, and his composure was unruffled. " He 
that ruleth his spirit is stronger than he that 
taketh a city ;" and I felt my adversary had the 
advantage over me, for the more excited I became, 
the calmer was his demeanour^ This irritated me 
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the more, for there is nothmg so provoking as find* 
ing one has no power to ruffle another's temper* 
I was getting into a downright rage. Gteorge, 
meanwhile, stood as if waiting for me to speak* 
Seeing that I was resolved not to be the first to 
renew the dispute, he spoke gently and slowly, 
though somewhat sorrowfully, — 

"Why need we quarrel about it? Will you 
talk the matter over calmly and quietly, or shall I 
go away T 

" No," I replied ; " let us have it out now we 
are about it ; I have long wished for a quarrel with 
you, and now I have got the opportunity. Will 
you fight now? Will you fight f* I exclaimed, 
throwing oflf my jacket" 

George smiled. ^' Is that what you call talking 
it over calmly and quietly ? How very diflferent 
my ideas are to yours.'' 

" Don't laugh at me," I shouted ; " I wont stand 
it. You wont fight ? I suppose you intend, then, 
to go sneaking to my father, and advise him to 
forbid my going near my friends ? It's just what 
a coward like you would do." 

"You are mistaken," he answered, coldly; 
*^ nothing should induce me to go to work in an 
tmderhand manner. You have chosen your own 
lot, you must abide by it I shall never interfere 
again. Qood morning," and without saying 
another word, he quietly walked away. 

I was tempted to run after him and insist upon 
his fighting. I would strike him, I would provoke 
him, so that he should be obliged to retaliate. But 
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then the dioaght cane tlsit he was by far tiie 
strongest and the most pewerfdl of the two, aad 
that I ought to be thankful he had not mooted 
my fhaUeng^. My mind was too £w diaorierod to 
give proper weight to this idea ; I hardly knew 
wboe I was or what I'was doing ; I rushed madly 
out of the garden, withont any defimte purpose, 
and without seeing where I was going, ran along 
the lane that led to poor Jane's cottage. It was 
fortunate no one met me, or I might have been 
taken up fior an escaped fainatic, such a disfigure- 
ment is paasion. I oontinned for some tisae walk- 
ing wildly in the same direction, trntil I came 
within sight of the littfe cottage where my inyalid 
friend lived. I had not intended to go there, but 
now I decided I would eater, and calm my agitated 
B>i.a by «,„«-.« with «; p«i«* ^.s^^ 

I was in no fit state to pay a visit to one who 
reqpdsed tendemess and quiett from all who ap- 
proached her; but I conadered nod^dag but my 
own lelfiflh impdeee^ and knocked loudly at the 
door, determined, if possible, to give a new tum to 
my ideas. What fate could have led me there jnst 
at that time I There was no answer to my idolent 
knock. Jkngrvat being kept waiting I knocked 

the door was gently opened fay Jane's mother, 

who was calm and pale,.hot Jiad evidently been 

weeping. 
^How'sJaae? Tve come to see her.'' 
The eld woman shook her head, and did nst 

speak. 
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'' How'a JmeT I asked agam. '' What's the 
jamtt^ with you, mj good fiieed? Can't you 
£peak to me to-day ? How's your daughter ¥' 

" Dead, Mafltor Johnny," was the reply. 

I coiald haiidly believe my ears. Dead i and I 
not to have been near her Jbr so long I 

" When f I hurriedly stammered out " When 
did it happen T 

^^ AbonJb an iioar Jiga Will you come in and 
see her f ' 

She took my hand askd led me m. We passed 
through the kitchen into the inner room. There 
lay pom: Jane still as marble, but all trace <af suf- 
fed^ had disappeared from her iEaature& I had 
no idea she could have looked bo beautifoL I was 
€almed in an instant, and stood awestruck, gazing 
on that £arm which would move no mere until the 
iday of judgment 

^^Sbe looks happy, does A» ndbf said the 
mothei^ amrioniJy, trying to find comfart in this 
thought 

*^She does look happy/' I jmsweiedy ^ and rexy 
iieamtiful also.'' 

^< She s6nt her love to ymi. She wondered yoE 
Jukd not been to aee her lor ao long, and thought 
things must be going wrong with you, she said, 
fihe begged me to tell yoo not to be ambition^ but 
aiwi^ to think of your dying day. There w^ce 
maay other tUi^ she aaad, but I eannot reecUeot 
them all now. Tou must oome again some day/ 
and ehe opened the door £k me, to all appeaiaaiee 
ealm, but her forced eompoame soon gavse way,and 
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I heard the sound of weeping as I left the cottage. 
Dead ! Jane was indeed dead, and she must have 
been dying so peacefully just at the time I was in^ 
dulging my evil tempers. Suppose I had been 
taken instead of her 1 what would have been my 
fate ? It was too awful to think of. I was not 
religious in my heart, but in spite of my 
wishes the dreadful thought would come that I 
too must dia Oh, if I <50uld only believe there 
was no future world ! If I could only be sure that 
each soul became absorbed in the spirit of the 
tmiverse instead of retaining its identity ! But I 
felt this was not the case ; I felt that whatever 
happened, I should be I for ever, either for eternal 
happiness or eternal misery. 

I thought of going to the rector or to Miss 
Clarke, and telling them all my miserable and 
perplexing thoughts, but my pride stood in the 
way. I had slighted Miss Clarke's advice once ; 
and as for the rector, he would be sure to make 
me do something disagreeable, promise to be a good 
boy for evermore, or perhaps make me stand up 
and be catechised with the schoolboys. If I once 
began trying to be good I must go on, and I did 
not wish to pledge myself to any line of conduct. 
I had better go on my own way and see what 
would come of it ; it would be of no use to try 
against my fate, and I felt certain my life would 
be a very odd one. It was in this strain I mused 
as I proceeded homewards, wondering what I 
should do when I got there, for my mind was too 
excited to set to work at any ordinary employ- 
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ment I hoped my father would not be about 
home, for I knew his horror of seeing me idle, and 
I was sure of getting a reprimand. But if there 
was any one I wished particularly to avoid, it was 
my invariable fate to see that very person standing 
directly in my view, and thus it happened to me. My 
father was leaning on the farmyard gate, looking 
at some pigs he had lately bought I must pass 
by hihi to get into the house, unless I went round 
by the garden, which would look too marked a pro* 
ceeding. I was agreeably surprised, though, in the 
greeting I received. 

"John, I've had' a visitor. What makes you 
look so scared, though V he said, interrupting him* 
self. 

" Beason enough, sir," I replied. ' " IVe just 
seen a dead person. Poor Jane, down at the white 
cottage, is dead.'' 

" Poor thing ! happy release for her" (which is 
always what people say, whether the object of their 
commiseration wishes to be released or not). " It's 
a pity you don't attend to the farm-work, John, 
and then you wouldn't have time to go running 
about after disagreeable sighta" 

"But you said you'd had a visitor," said I, 
anxious to turn the subject. 

" Yes, a friend of yours, too, I find. A retired 
sailor of the name of Dashwood. A fine fellow, he 
seems to be. Why didn't you tell me about him 
before ?" 

Why, indeed ? I had a great difficulty in an- 
swering this question. I had such an impression 
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mj &ther would ki^y diaftpppove of Dashwood's 
chMTHfitffr tliat I had always 6tudio«47 avoided 
ZDeationiDg anything about him or his belonging!^ 
axA now I was quite tfaimdexstrudL at finding they 
bad made JMquMntanoe without my iatorFOOktion. 
How Fory odd of the captain not to men^km ids 
intention to ma ! And I thonight, too^ he said ho 
was too lazy to walk anywhere I Anditconld not 
be leas than four Bulea fi»m Oakwood to the ric* 
kety mannmi I so delighted to visit. 

''Well, sur/ I aaswoped, *'l didn't know you'd 

like him." 

^ Ton might just as well have given me the 
chanoc^tiiai. I was passing down the lane on my 
way from the upper turnip fields^ when who should 
I see but « gentleman leaning ovter the gate^ and 
says he to me, ' Is this Oakwood Farm f ' Yea^' 
says I, 'of course it is.' Then says he, * Are yon 
Faimer Aylmer f ' Ye%' says I, 'of oonrse I am.' 
Thai says he, ' I know a son of yours ;' and thai 
be told me all about you, and said I ought to be 
proud of such a Ediarp son ; which Fm not, you 
know, because I don't see what good your sharp- 
ness does to anybody ; and he says I ought to let 
you go to j»a» for you'd be sore to rise if I was to 
let you go along with Merton to leam aU abcHit it 
first; but I.told him I hadn't made up my mind 
about Ibat ;and thai I asked him in, and we smoked 
a pipe toge&er^.and drank a glass of aLo^ and I 
liked him uncommonly. He has no new-fangled 
notions^ not he ; he stands iq> for Church and 
Ki^ and for all the Qld-fashienftd doctrines ; and 
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he boought Boch a pretty little hoy with hizn^ who 
kept asluDg for you; a little boy be called Beauity, 
jmd about wbom be told me a gi»md story of « wvedk 
and a &«, And I don't knoiv what idl. He's a 
israTV fellbWy you may depend upon it; and be 
vpeska so well, and told me xny farm was the 
neateift be had e^er «et his eyes on.'" 

Oh, here was the secret ! This was why the 
captain had asked me all about my father's pecu- 
liarities. It was very strange, for in all my visits 
he certainly had never given me the idea of being 
such an old-fashioned piece of propriety as my 
father mistook him for. It struck me very forcibly 
that the captain adapted his conversation to his 
company, and that if my father knew as much of 
him as I did, he would by no means be so pleased 
with his visit. But I kept this to myself, and for- 
tunately for me my father did not question me 
further as to my motives for concealing my inti- 
macy in that quarter. It often had happened to 
me that I had concealed something for a long time, 
and after all my trouble I found that I need not 
have done anything of the sort, for that nobody 
cared particularly about it It was a curious pro- 
pensity, and proceeded from a want of moral 
courage, or perhaps from a natural love of intrigue. 
I was much pleased with what my father had said 
about the captain's advice concerning my future 
line of conduct. " Now,'* thought I, " I have a 
chance of being free at last If I could only get 
the rector to add his voice to my own, I felt con- 
vinced I should have my own way, after all. Then 
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wbat about poor Jane's dying words ? Pooh 1 it 
was all very well for her to talk. She had been 
shut up in two rooms until she really liked it; but 
that was no rule for me." I was happier than I 
had been for a long while, and when I went to 
bed that night, tossed and tumbled about in a fever 
of excitement, determined to seek the rector's kind 
offices the very next day. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MY OWN WAY. 

It was with a trembling heart and footstep that I 
entered the precincts of the rectory the next 
morning. Suppose the rector should refuse to 
help me, why, then I must trust to the captain . 
alone ; but I knew that my father held the rector 
in such esteem, that a word from him was likely to 
have much more weight than a whole host of 
reasons adduced by other people. And suppose I 
should succeed in my cherished desires, what then \ 
Why, I had no very fixed ideas with regard to the 
future ; if I could only get away from home, and 
the farm routine, I made sure that I should some-" 
how or other enter upon a career of prosperity, 
and perhaps not only make my own fortune, but 
that of all my relations. The rector waa at breaks 
fast, but he immediately entered the study, and 
prepared to give attention to my business. 

"Changed your mind about the singing, eh?" 
he said in a cheerful tone, as he shook hands with 
me. * 

'^ Not exactly, sir,'' I said, in an embarrassed 
tone. 

<* Why, what then ? nothing wrong at the farm, 

I hope r 



2S6 

^JSo, m; bat I wanted to talk to yoa about 
myseU The hct is," I said, plmigiiig into the 
subject with a kind of despersktian^ ''that I have 
been trying for a long time to be good, and it s of 
noofle." 



What do yoa mean ? That being good is of no 
nse, or that yonr trying is onsnooesBfal f* 

''That it doesn't soit me, sir; that I can't 
manage it ; I eng^ to haTe been off loi^ 2^ ; I 
diall nerer do any good down her& Now,afiiend 
of mine, Mertoa Dashwood, is going to leani nacvi- 
gation at a place in London, wheie aa old sliip- 
master teaches aboot half-^-donn yom^ men, 
and I want to go tlieie too. I coold easily get a 
berth afterwards on board some yessd, and I tinnk 
I shoold get on as well as other people, if I qbIj 
had the reqoisite knowledge:" 

" And what do you want me to do T 

" To talk to my &ther, and posoade him to lest 
mega'' 

TU think it over;' said the rector. "BatwiU 
yoa be steady and peraevering in the path, yoa 
have chosffli ? It will never do to give up bdng a 
bad hxmer only to become a bad sailor. Bu^ 
why not get a berth at oaee ? You might easily 
pick up nantical knowledge enoi^ on board, I 
diould iluakJ' 

" I don't want to go as an ignoramus, sir," waa 
my answer. " I hate being laughed at ; and I hope 
with my knowledge and abilities to get on as a 
mate, after a voyage or two." 
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^ Why not go to some neairer port than LoDdon 1" 

^ Because I wmat to me London, sir; and Mertooy 
tooy k going ^re.** 

^ Oh, ¥617 well ; then I'll see what I can do for 
yoiL IVe got a sefaeme in my head that perhaps 
may suit yoiu At any rate, 111 go and talk it over 
with your father this evening, and before supper 
time your n^nd diall be at rest one way or 
anoiher/^ 

I wished him good morning, and departed, 
highly pleased at the result of our interview* It 
was not tmtil I had left the rectory &r behind 
that I recollected I had never said a word to mj 
kind old friend on a subject that would, had it hap- 
pened a few weeks ago, have been paramount in 
my mind, namely, Janels death. How selfish our 
own plans and interests make us 1 How astonished 
the rector must have been at my want of thought I 
His mind probably was full of the awful event, and 
yet he had full attention to give to all my petty 
schemes Well, I supposed it was the difference 
between youth and old age, and that I should feel 
the same when I had attained the same number of 
years. How little I knew what a long course of 
daily discipline is needed before the mind can so 
calmly set aside its own absorbing ideas, and devote 
itself unreservedly to the interruption, of others. 
Even now, though I felt almost frightened at what 
I had done, I should have to leave Mary, and 
perhaps (leorge would gain a lasting place in her 
affections during my absence. I should have ta 
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give up Beauty, at any rate far a tune, and the 
dear Uidecceatore might entirely forget me. These 
and many other thuiggi had nerer half ciMisideredf 
tuahed tb my mind, and pat me into such a state 
of excitement^ it was impossible to go quietly 
home« 

I wandered into the woods^ never thinking of 
the great waste of time in which I was indulging, 
and all day Iqpg amused myself with wild and 
dreamy speculations — ^not the best preparation for 
a youth who was so soon to enter upon a new and 
active course of life. I do not know how the day 
passed; I do not recollect anything about my 
walkSy or the outward objects that surrounded me ; 
I was entirely absorbed in reflections, not, I fear, 
of the most wholesome and elevating kind. It was 
sunset when I returned to the £uin, aud my brother 
Tom, who was looking out of the window, shook 
his head at me, as much as to say, — 

" Wont you catch it now — ^tiiat^s all T 

But I was too much excited to care, and with a 
very red &ce walked into the kitchen, pretending 
to be quite composed^ 

'^ So, JnclLy" said my father, who was standing 
with his back to the fire, ^ so, I hear you have 
made up your mind to leave us T 

^' That depends upon you, sir/' I answered. 

"The rector says that you will never do any 
good here, and he thinks that an absence from 
home may teach you to value home comforts more 
than you do. I think myself that he is right, for 
you'd better be anything almost than wander about 
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the country in the unsettled way you do. Beally 
you're hardly any better than a vagabond, and if 
you don't mind, you'll come to a vagabond's end." 

I was burning with curiosity to learn his deci-> 
sion, so I did not interrupt this speech in the un-^ 
dutiful manner I felt inclined to do. My mother 
listened with a sorrowful expression, but evidently 
agreed to what my father said. 

*' Now," said my father, " I'll tell you what I 
have decided. The rector has some relations in 
town, to whom he proposes to write ajid recom- 
mend you as a boarder. There is his sister, her 
son and daughter, and if they accept the offer I 
shall be satisfied, for I know you will be amongst 
good people. I wish you to remain there a whole 
year, studying with the same person who is to teach 
your friend Merton ; and if you stick to one thing 
for a whole year, I shall have great hopes of your 
turning out something good at last.'' 

" Am I never to come home, sir, for a whole 
year?' 

" No," said my father. " I wish you to be en- 
tirely removed from everything connected with 
home. You wanted to leave home, and you shall 
leave home. The rector wrote to-day to his sister, 
and will let me know directly he receives an answer. 
I hope you will do well in your new way of life, 
and that I shall have to be proud of you yet. I 
walked over this afternoon to Captain Dash wood's*^ 
(By-the-bye, I never saw such an untidy place in 
my life. I suppose sailors are never particular ; 
but I do think that Merton, or whatever you call 

VOL. I. o 
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I, might pat the place to xightB a fait^ only he 
weeaooB ahnost as lazy a young rascal aa you are) — 
Well, I walked oyer there and told him what I had 
aettledy and he said it was the beat plan in the 
worlds as you wovld go, though he sorely lamented 
irith me that yon eouldn't take to farmings and be 
oontent to follow the occupation of your fathers. 
So now youVe got yonr uray, and I hope youll like 
it ; though if yon don't long to be back home in 
less than diree weeks, I'm a Dutchman." 

So I had got my way, but not exactly my way 
either. I thought I should have been, at liberty, 
and free to spend my hours of recreation as I liked, 
and now I found I was to be under control; for was 
it not to be under control to have to live under the 
roof of a strict widow, and moreover a clei^gyman's 
sister, to say nothing of her saintly daughter and 
hard-working son? From what the rector had 
said about them, I felt certain they would answer 
this description, and I was almost incHned to repent 
having left the matter in his hands. But every* 
thing was settled now, and I had nothing to do 
but to thank my £E^er for acceding to my wishes^ 
and promise to try and fulfil my new duties to the 
best of my power. 

^^ Wont you bring us a lot of fine things when 
you come home from your first voyage 1" said 
Alfred, grinning at the prospect. And we were 
soon full of talk about all that I was to see and 
hear during my voyages, and the treasures I was 
to bring them. 

Before we separated for the nighty I ventured to 
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hint to my fatb^ that I should much prefer having 
lodgings with Merton Dashwood ; but the only 
answer I received was-^ 

^^ John, if you don't like my plans^ you <san stay 
at homa" 

I had never seen him so decided before, and felt 
that it was of no use to say another word. 

The answer to the rector's letter soon arrived 
from his sister, Mra Yere. It accepted his pro- 
posal with alacrity, but feared the accommodation 
she could give me would not be worthy of the very 
liberal payment my father oflfereA She said she 
would try to make me as comfortable as possible, 
and was ready to receive me whenever I liked to 
oome. The other arrangements were soon made, 
with the help of Captain Dashwood, who was libe- 
ral with his advice and assistance Merton and I 
were to go up the same day. Merton was miser- 
able at my not sharing his lodgings, and said that 
the rector's arrangements had spoiled all his plans. 
We went out for a walk together, and discussed our 
fature life. We were to see as much of each other 
as possible, and were to have all sorts of merry 
doings in the evenings. We swore eternal friend- 
ship over and over again, and soon talked ourselves 
into tearing spirits. 

" Eecollect,'^ he said, " you are not to shut your- 
self up with those stupid relations of the rector ; 
you^re to come out with me and see life — ^^see life, 
ha 1 ha 1 ha \" he cried, shouting with excitement 
as we jumped over a gate into the next field. 
The hedge was so high, that we did not see what 

o2 
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was going on there, and were honified at finding 
that we had nearly jumped into the middle of a 
funeral procession. I knew whose it was directly 
I saw it. The scarves and the ribbons were white, 
the mourners were few, and it all wore the appear- 
ance of being the last obsequies of one who was 
poor, but to whom the relations wished to show the 
greatest respect possibla It was poor Jane who 
was bdng carried so quietly up the green hill she 
had not seen for years. I stood looking on as 
the procession moved along, unable to tear myself 
away. 

" Come along,'' said Merton, whose &ce was veiy 
white. ^ What's the use of stopping looking at a 
thing like that r 

" No use ; but I like to think about it" 

'* Don't think ; it only makes one miserable. I 
never think." 

" I know you don V 

" Come away ; let's get out of this melancholy 
place." 

But I turned sharp round upon him. ^ Merton, 
where do you think you and I shall go when we die t* 

Merton was silent ''I don't want to tliink 
about that now. I don't feel as if I should ever 
die, I feel so well and strong." 

" You might be killed by an accident." 

^ Heaven forbid !" he said, shuddering. 

We walked on in silence, neither of us feeling 
disposed to continue the subject At last Merton 
broke in with— 

" How stupid you are, Jack ! You're dreadfully 
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given to blue devils lately ; just now, too, when 
you've got all you wanted. Why, you ought to be 
as happy as possibla" 

. " I don't know how it is,'' I answered ; " though 
I have got my own way, I don!t feel at all comfort** 
able. I don't think I ever shall feel comfortable ; 
there's always a something ; and if one is pleased 
with one thing, one isn't with another. Oh, dear 
me I it's a weary world !" 

Merton burst out laughing, and soon began 
singing one of his comical songs, which made me 
laugh too, and we became as merry as we were be- 
fore the lugubrious interruption. I thought myself 
very fortunate in having such a friend as Merton, 
who could so quickly chase away all melancholy 
thought& 

'^ I must come and say good-bye to Beauty some 
time or other," I said, as Merton paused in his 
ditty. 

'^ Ah, poor Beauty 1 he's miserable at the thought 
of your going away. I wish we could take him 
with us; hell be preciously dull without either 
of us. I'm so glad father took him to Oakwood 
that day; I hope he'll make friends with your 
brothers." 

" I don't think he'll be very well amused with 
them. They're always busy, and haven't a spark 
of romance in them. They'll set him to work, 
though, if he'll let them, I've no doubt." 

And so chattering away, we re-entered the 
village. 

The shades of evening were closing in, and as we 
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tiomed the oorner of an oldbuflding, half in rains, 
which had fcMrmerly been ihe refectorj of an an- 
cient abbey, Tom burst out from behind a but- 
treaSy where he had been hiding, and with aflcreech, 
like that of an owl, startled us from our eonfei- 
bnlatioa. 

^ How daie you, Tom, startle us in this way ?^ 
I exclaimed, for my nerves were from dnldhood 
extremely irritable. 

^ Oh, you two wiseacras ! isn't it gl<Miou8 to have 
the power of startling such wonderful people as 
you are t But I came to meet you.'' 

*^ Humph ! Is that what you call meeting us T* 

^ Yesy of course it i& The rector met me a little 
while ago, Jack, and he told me to look out for 
you, and tell you he wanted to speak to you, as he 
supposes youll be too busy to-monow, as it's your 
last day/' 

Merton wished me good-bye, Tom ran hom^ 
and I proceeded to the rectory* What could the 
rector want me for 2 I wondered if it was to scold 
me for anything ! He was right not to delay uxrtil 
the next day, for my kind mother had exerted her- 
self so much as to render any trouble on my part 
highly unnecessary ; so I had arranged to spend 
that day in making farewell visits to Mary,^ to Miss 
Clarke, and to Beauty. Lights were shining in the 
study^^wiadow where I had so often sat, and which, 
I had lately so ungratefully neglected; andaH 
locdied just the same as when I resorted there for 
my quiet hour of study. Those days were ^ided, 
md this wad the last time I should ^iter that hos- 
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pitable door as one of the yotzng farmeiB of Oaik* 
wood. I was sbown into the atady, wliere the 
lector was sittiiig with some books befoore him. 

" I wished to see jou before you leave oar parts 
altogether/' be said. ** I wished to see you quietly 
and alone, so that I might gire yoa these books^ 
and also a few words of advice, which, peihaps, 
you may think of in after H&, though you may 
<&T^ard them now,'' 

Dear old man ! bow often have I thought since 
of tiiose words 1 and those books, they have beoa 
for years my only companions 1 Th^ are a bible 
and prayer-book, large, plainly and strongly bound, 
of clear type, and having my name and his own 
initials written on the first leaC I thanked him 
heartily for bis present, and tears came into my 
eyes as I thought how utterly undeserving I was 
<^ all his kindness. I reproached myself bitterly 
for ever having had one hard thought of him ; and 
felt for a moment the full value of the friend I 
was going to leavei He talked to me goitly and 
kindly of my duty, and begged me to let the con- 
sideration (k the everlastii^ future enter into all 
my jdansf, and prevent the undue predominance of 
any one impulse or passion. 

^ Don't rush blindly into anything," he said ; 
^^ consider before you begin a thing, whether it be 
really worih doing ; and then, when you have once 
decided that it is, let nothii^ turn you from it 
Keep as cafan as possibly and remember what is 
said to all Christians : ^ In patience possess ye your 
souk' But I will not talk to you more on this 
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sabjecf ; it is very seldom that advice does any good ; 
experience is the best teacher^ after all. Now^ I 
will ask you to do something for me ; you have it 
in your power to render me a great service. 

I promised heartily to do anything I could. 
, The rector continued : — 
. ** You are going to live with my relation^ the 
Yeres. Now, I have a suspicion that they are not sa 
well off as they appear to be ; but Ernest Yere has 
a great share of pride, and this is one of the sub- 
jects he is likely to be very touchy abouL Were I 
to write and ask them, the answer I know, would be,, 
that they have all they want^ and would beg me not 
to harass myself with thoughts of them. The best 
thing for me to do would be to pay them a visit 
and see myself how things go ; but I am too old 
and too indolent to take such a journey. How- 
ever, it will not be difficult for you to find out ; and 
should you discover that any help would be accept- 
able, I trust to you to acquaint me with the stater 
of the case. Will you undertake this for me f 

^^ Certainly, sir,^ said I, quite proud at being en« 
trusted with such a delicate commission. 

^' After all/' the rector said, ^* there may be no 
occasion ; but still I am not quite comfortable about 
them, and shall be quite glad of a spy in the 

Then giving me a hearty blessing, we parted,, 
with many feelings of regret and remorse on my 
part^ which were not^ however, destined to last 
long. 

The morning of my last day at home broke 
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beautifully fresh aud clear^ and the country seemed 
to look more lovely than it had ever done before, 
as if it were saying to me, " Look what a heavenly 
scene you are going to leave. Are you not ashamed 
of yourself to wish for anything better V But it 
was of no use thinking, everything was settled now* 
I don't know whether I ever should have had the 
heart to tear myself away if dear, little Sophy had 
been alive ; but her death made everything seem 
different to mei My father was very kind to me, 
and let me spend my time just as I liked; my 
mother was much occupied in making arrange- 
ments for my future comfort ; my brothers were 
very unhappy at the thought of losing me so soon ; 
though I had not been of much use to them, I 
believe they found a sort of amusement in watching 
my odd ways, and in their rough manner they dis- 
plljed a »rt ,t pitying «nd™« which J not 
much relished by the future buccaneer, merchant- 
prince, discoverer, &c., (for I hardly knew what I 
was to be; and had Columbus, Fizarro, Drake, 
Frobisher, and Whittington, all mixed up together 
as an example) — " Poor Jack," they said, " was 
going to seek his fortune, but he never would 
be so happy as at dear old Oakwood f and then, 
they each presented me with a keepsake. Tho- 
mas's gift being a strong rough-handled knife, and 
Alfred's (who rather prided himself on his taste), 
a silver nutmeg*grater, which he had saved up dl 
his money for some time to buy. I was much 
affected by these proofs of affection, for I knew I 
was not worthy of them, and expressed myself 
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more wannly towards my kind-hearted brotliers 
than I had ever done befoore. I was almost afiraid 
to go and wish Mary good-bye^ fori i^i^ht I 
m^it have offisnded her beyond fbxgiveness is our 
last interview ; bat I was determined to go and try 
to discover whether my approaching departm» e^^ 
cited any regret in her mind. As I drew neat 
lAt&e Dale, I got rather nervonsy for I knew ibis 
was my last diance for some time. I saw her at 
the gate ; she was evidently going on some ercand, 
bnt turned bade when she saw me and waited my: 
arrival in the garden. I thought ttus a good sign, 
she had no intention of avoiding m^ at any rate. 
I ran np the hill in breathless haste, and received 
a kind greeting in answer to my mocning salnta- 
tion. 

^ Can you fbigive me, Mary/'Isaid, ^for being 
so rude to you at our last meeting V 

^ Oh, I had forgotten all about that long ago/* 
was the smiling answer. 

^' You are very kind, much kinder than I do* 
serve ; so is everybody." 

^ Everybody would be kind, of oonise^ as you aift 
going away/' said Mary, a tear glistening m one €i 
her pretty eyes. 

I was enchanted. She must care for me or dier 
would never be so sorxy. 

^ This is my last visit/' I said '' I came to wish 
you good-bye. I am going away for a whob year.'" 

Mary started. ** So long as ihaty all at one 
time r she said. 

^^ Yes ; my father thinks it bett^. He says an^ 
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othtf move woald unaettle me, and he wiAe& me 
to tiy to stick to ooa tiiii^ for a wkdb year. I 
ahflll think of joa very often. Will you think of 
Hkesomedmear 

*^ Oh yes,'' said Maiy, ^ I never fofget mj 
friends." 

^^ Ase you nure T I said. *^ Will not Q>eoige pat 
me out of yourbeadflometiziMsf' 

Mary bluahed, '^ How can yoa think of such a 
thing 7 George is very good, boi he is more my- 
mother^s favomite than mine." 

Here was an avowal! If I had CRily known 
this before^ it might. have made some difference in 
my plans. I was emboldened by tiiis eonfesnon 
into saying, — 

^ Mary, will you writo to me sometimes ?" 

^^ Why should I ? Will not your brothers or 
year motha: tdl you about everTthii^ T 

'^ My brothers Ga.iinot bear the sight of a pen 
and ink, and my dear mother never learned to 
wiito ; my father is always busy, and it would be 
SKUih a pleasure to have a letter from you now and 
then, just to break the dulness of my Ufa'* 

^ The dulness of yonr life ? I thought you were 
going of your own free wilL Why, you're never 
getting tired of it before you've begun, are you?'' 

I joined in her laugh. My last speech was o^> 
laiBlyTeiylikeme. 

*^ But you will, Mary, wont you ?" I asked again« 

^ Perhaps," die said, quietly. 
: *^ And thoQ, Mary, when I really have made some, 
voyages and some money^ then w<mt w o ■ " 
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My speech was interrupted by Mrs. Alton, tvho, 
not being in one of her fiery humours, invited me 
into the parlour, and allowed a short interregnum 
to interrupt the stormy course of her everlasting 
household wort I was surprised by this conde- 
scension, and justly ascribed it to the fact of my 
approaching absence, for I knew I was no great 
favourite with the bustling housewife ; but, at the 
same time, I should much have preferred continu- 
ing the conversation with Mary in the garden. We 
were not allowed to have our own way though, and 
were conducted into thQ cold, bright, clean room, 
only used upon state occasions. The floor and the 
table shone like glass, the chairs were all ranged 
with their backs to the wall, and the fender and 
fire-irons were bright as silver. It was not a room 
for leavetakings ; I felt chilled by its aspect, and 
wished myself out in the sunshine again. Mrs. 
Alton got out some cake and a bottle of currant 
wine, and offered me some in a way that she meant 
to be extremely kind. But my heart was too full 
to take pleasure in her gifts or her politeness, and 
it pained me to be obliged to make commonplace 
observations when I was dying to know what Mary 
thought of my unfinished sentence, the meaning of 
which she must have understood. After a con- 
strained quarter of an hour, during which Mrs. 
Alton poured much good advice into my ears, only 
half listened to, and enlarged upon the value of 
industry, energy, and, above all, a due attention to 
order, neatness, and cleanliness, I prepared to take 
my leave, inwardly regretting that I should have 
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no last words with Mary. I was agreeably disap* 
pointed. I had hardly gone through the gardeii 
gate when she appeared and called me back, hold- 
ing np a paper I had dropped out of my pocket* 
It was the paper of Southwell's verses the rector 
had given me so long ago, and which I always kept 
with me. I was only too delighted with the oppor- 
tunity, and eagerly ran back. 

'' I am so glad I dropped it ; I could not say 
good-bye to you in that cold-looking room.'' 

'^No more could I," said Mary; "that room 
always gives me the shivers. Look here, I have 
something for you/' and she thrust a little parcel 
into my hand. " Don't open it now* Hark ! there 
is mother calling ; I must go. Good-bye,*' and with 
a hearty shake of the hand, she ran back to her 
daily avocations. 

It may easily be imagined that I did not wait 
long before I opened the parcel. It contained a 
aUk handkerchief, beautifully hemmed, evidently a 
keepsake from Mary. How I wished I could have 
thanked her ! I wondered if she would have given 
it to George had he been going away. I did not 
think she would, still I would have given a good deal 
to be quite sure of the fact. She was so kind, she 
would perhaps have given it to anybody. This 
thought tormented me so much, that I did not find 
half as much pleasure in the gift as I might have 
done, but harassed myself with various surmises all 
the way to the little hamlet where the Dasbwoods 
livedo I knew the captain was at home directly I 
approached the house, for one foot, as usual, was 
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sticking out of the window; Beanty ran out to 
meet mo, and said, — 

'^Conaa and play with me, captain^B crosB 
to-day." 

But I waa in no hmnoixr for play, and said so. 

'^What! Are you cross tooT said Beauty. 
^ Poor brother, don't be cross.'' 

'^Noy Beauty, not cross, only unhappy. Tm 
going away to-morrow, and AaH not see you- for a 
year." 

Beauty at this began to cxj. Poor little fellow, 
he had few people to be kind to him, and he climg 
to me as children always will ding to those who have 
never spoken a harsh word to them. A voice now 
sounded front the window. 

*' What's the matter, you young whipper-snapper? 
What are you whimpering about now? Come 
here, Aylmer, and let's look at you." 

I did as Z was requested. I found the captain 
smoking, as usual, and evidently not in such a 
good-humour as I had generally seen him in. 

" So, you're off to-morrow ; so's Merty. Wish 
you joy. Hope youll do welL Have a glass of 
grog?" 

^' No^ thank you, sir," I answered, for I thought 
his sentences rather short, and perceived that some- 
thing had put him out. I fancied I had better get 
away as soon as I could, for the captain was <me 
of the very few people Z was afiaid o£ I was not 
at all pleased with my reception. It was strange 
that the person who approved of my going should 
not be half as kind to me as those whose wishes I 
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had disregarded. I did not stay long, {<x I remem- 
bered what Merton had told me about his strange 
temper ; and as soon as I had taken leave I re^ 
joined Beauty. '^ Good-bye^^ Beauty, little brother,^ 
I said. Beauty began to cry again, and, holding 
out something to me, he said, — 

'^Take thisy brother. Merty wanted it, but I 
would not give it to anybody but you." 

It was a gold ring of curious workmanship, very 
small, and just adapted to Beauty's forefinger, 
where he always wore it. 

" Where did you get it V* I asked. 

** I had it on when they picked me up in the 
cask ; I don't remember anything about it befcare 
that. Do have it, dear brother, and think of poor 
Beauty when you look at it." 

I refused several times, for I could not bear to 
take it away from the dear little fellow ; but he 
was so unhappy, I was at last obliged to accept his 
keepsake, and placed it on my little finger, vowing 
to wear it all my Ufe. And that promise I have 
religiously kept ; still I wear the precious relic ; 
small as it is, it is nevertheless too large for my 
now emaciated finger, and yet sometimes it seems 
to bum me as if it were made of red-hot iron. 
Such a melancholy expression was on Beauty's face 
to-day, that I could not help asking him if anything 
unusual had happened. It was some time before I 
could get at the truth, but at last I discovered that 
the poor child had that morning received a flogging 
for some froHc which had often been committed 
before, and only laughed at 
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^' It is not the pain/' said poor Beauty, with his 
eyes full of tears ; *^ but to think of treating Tne 
like a dog !" and I saw plainly that it was only 
the ignominy he cared about *' I shall never get 
over it!" 

I was indignant, furious. To think of whipping 
my Beauty ! I comforted .him as well as I could, 
and had the satisfaction of leaving him happier 
than I found him, but I could not get rid of the 
painful impression this discovery had made upon 
me, and I was surprised and displeased to find the 
captain's disposition so different from what it had 
at first appeared. I soon heard his' voice calling 
Carlos, and so we hastily took leave, promising to 
love each other always, and to look forward to 
meeting again. I then turned homewards, intend- 
ing to call at Miss Clarke's on my way. This was 
a duty I would willingly have omitted, as I had 
disregarded her advice; but it would have been 
highly ungrateful to leave the village without try- 
ing to see her. Besides, if she alluded now to my 
acquaintance with the Dashwoods, I could tell her 
that it had my father's sanction, and that the 
captain was popular at Oakwood. This would be 
rather a triumph for me. But, alas I Miss Clarke 
was from home on one of her charitable errands, sq 
I lost the opportunity of proving to her she was 
wrong. I gave a long message to cross-looking 
Hannah, and went to the churchyard to take a 
last look at Sophy's grave. I stayed there until it 
was nearly dark ; I thought that perhaps she was 
looking at me, and that, if so, she would be pleased 
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to see how much I valued her memory. I remem-- 
bered she had begged me not to go, but T thQoghti 
cmmmstances had changed, and that^ could she^ee; 
everything that had happened since/ she woold- 
approve. It was an exciting and a fatiguing day» 
and it was not until I had laid my head on my 
pillow that I remembered I had promised to visit 
poor Jane's mother, and hear the account of her 
last hours. It was too late now, the coach went 
early, and I must send a message instead. How 
heartless it seemed ! 

We were not a merry party at breakfast the next 
morping ; and, though I had got my own way at 
last, I felt very much inclined to give it all up, and 
try to live contentedly at home. I had given 
Sophy's bird to my mother, who promised never 
to lose sight of it; I should have sent it to 
Mary, but was afraid of being laughed at At last 
we were all ready, standing by the mail-road waiting 
for the coach ; we heard the rumble of the wheels 
in the distance, and I kept close to my mother, 
afraid to lose one second I might spend near her. 
The horn blew, the coach came rattling past us, 
and pulled up a few paces distant 

" Be a good boy. Jack, and stick to your work,** 
siud my father, as we hastened up to it '^ Don't 
forget home, Johnny," said my mother. " And 
we'll send you such a basket of apples at Chrint- 
mas," my brothers cried out I felt very much in- 
dined to cry as I embraced them for the last time, 
aad clambered up to the top. 

" Jump up, Polly," said an old man to a young 
VOL. L p 
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'wonmhe wai helping to the roof; ''it's no odds 
if yon be killed, there's plenty more of the same 
sort*^ And, amidst the laugh xaased by these 
vardsy we elafciered along the road ; all the dear 
inhabitants of home soon appeared but Httle qpecks 
in the distance^ and I felt for the £iBt time alone-. 
in the world I 
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